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HE tg Ag of Matelon EY Cr 
der bis ſon, which are the ſubject of this volume, 


contain the ſpace of thirty-ſix years; the reign of the for- 


mer including twenty-four, and that of the latter, twelye. 
They extend from the firſt year of the CVth Olympiad, 
of the year of the world 3644, to the firſt year of the 
EX1Vth Olympiad, which anſwers to the year of the 
world 3680, 


The kings who reigned during that de in Perſia, wore; 
Artaxerxes Ochus, Arſes and Darids Codomatmus, The 


Perfian empire expired with the laſt, 

We know not any thing concerning the tranſaRions of 
the Jews during theſe thirty-fix years, except what we 
are told by Joſephus, book xi. chap. 7. and 8, of his 
Antiquities of the Jews, under the bigh-priefts John or 
Johanan, and Jaddus, Theſe will be mentioned in the 
courſe of this hiſtory, with which that of the Jews is in · 
termixed. 


The above-mentioned ſpace of thirty ſus years (witk 


reſpect to the Roman hiſtory ) extends from the 39 3d to 
the 429th year from the foundation of Rome. The great 
men, who made the moſt conſpicuous figure among the 
Romans during that ſpace of time, were Appius Claudius 
the dictator, T. Quindtius Capitolinus, Tit. Mankus Tor- 
quatus, L. Papirius Curſor, M. Valerius Corvinus, Q. 
Fabius Maximus, and the two Decii, who devoted them 
ſelves to death for the ſake of their country. 

The names of Philip and Alexander, of whom we are 
now to del, are fo well known, that it would de ſuper- 
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iv The PREFACE. 
| Nuous to inform our readers, that the hiſtory of thoſe two 
Princes is very important and affecting. 

It were to be wiſhed, that the entire life of Philip of 
Macedon, written by ſome antiemt author, had come down 
to us; or (fince we have no ſuch life) that ſome modern 
writer had collected with care, from various authors, the 
ſeveral circumſtances relating to it. For want of this, 1 


have had recourſe chiefly to “ Demoſthenes, and the in- 


terpreters of this orator ; particularly to the notes of M. 
de Tourreil, and thoſe: of Signior Luccheſini, a poble 
patrician of Lucca, whoſe remarks are very learned. 
With regard to Alexander the Great, not to mention 
Diodorus Siculus, and Juſtin; Quintus Curtius, Plutareh 
and-Arrian have treated very largely of that monarch. The 
latter, who was a diſciple of Epictetus, was of Nicomedia 
in Bithynia, He flouriſhed under the Emperor Adrian and 
the two Antonines. Arrian was a ſoldier, as well as a 
philoſopher-and hiſtorian ; and this appears from the de- 
{criptions he gives of battles, which are much more accu · 
rate and exact than thoſe of Quintus Curtius. His ſtyle is 
ſimple and unadorned, and he makes but few or no re- 
fections: but this Graplicity is infinitely ſuperior to the. 
ſplendid diction of the Latin hiſtorian. Arrian wrote the 
eampaigns of Alexander the Great in ſeven books, in imi- 
tation of Xenophon, who had related thoſe of Cyrus in 
the fame number of books; which circumſlance, with ſome 
reſemblance in their ſtyles, has occaſioned his being ſome - 
times called the modern Xenophon. His hiſtory ef India 


compriſed in one book only, ſeems in ſome meaſure the 


ſequel and concluſion of that of Alexander. 

Quix ros Curtius wrote the ſame hiſtory in ten books; 
me two firſt of which were not tranſmitted to us, but, 
have been ſupplied by Freinſhemius. The time in which 


N I frequently cite ſome Greek authors whoſe editions I forgot to 

mention. 
Demoſthenes. printed at Frankfort, anno 1604. - 
Iſocrates, in 8 vo, of Paul Stephens, 1604. 

_ Arian, by James Gronovius; printed at Leyden, in 15. 
hoe as ee in 1732 · : 
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The PREFACE.  y 


Quintus Curtius lived is not exactly known; a circumſlance 
which has occaſioned a great diſpute, among the learned ; 


ſome of whom place him under Autuſtus or Tiberius, 


others under Veſpaſian, and others again under Trajan. 


His ſtyle is florid and agreeable : his hiſtory abounds with - 


judicious reflections and very beautiful ſpeeches ; but the 
latter are generally too long, and have too much the air 


of declamation. His thoughts, tho” ingenious, and very 


often extremely juſt, have however a conceited glitter, an 


affected brightneſs, which do not ſeem to argue the cha- 


racter of the Auguſtan age. It would be ſurpriſing, if 


Queiatus Curtius had lived before Quintilian, that the lat- 


ter, in his enumeration of the Latin authors, ſhould have 
made no mention of ſo remarkable an hiſtorian. Be this 
as it will (for 1 leave the deciſion of it to the learned) 1 
have made uſe. of that great author, as well as of the ex- 


. tranſlation which M. de Waibel, bas ! us of 
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Sxecw. I. The birth * infancy of Philip. Beginai 
of his reign, eg conqueſts, The 27 2 
Alexander.. 
ster. II. The ſacred war. Sequel of the hiſtory. of 
Philip. He. endeavours in vain to . himſelf of 
the paſs of Thermopylae, 81 
S8cr, III. Demoſthenes, upon Philip $ attempting Ther- 
 mopylae, harangues the Athenians, and animates them 
. againſt that Prince, Little regard is paid-to his oration. 
Olynthus, upon the point of being beſieged by Philip, 
addreſſes the Athenians for ſuccour. Demoſthenes en- 


thargy. They ſend but a very weak ſuccour, and Phi- 
wp at length takes Olynthus, 26 
SECT, IV. Philip declares in favour of Thebes againſt 
the 8 and thereby engages in the ſacred war. 
He lulls the Athenians, notwithſtanding the remon- 
ſtrances of Demoſthenes, into ſecurity, by a pretended 
peace, and falſe promiſes. He ſeizes on Thermopylae, 
ſubjects the Phocaeans, and puts an end to the — 


tyons, 
Ster. V. Philip, being returned to Macedonia, extends 


league with che Thebans, the Meſſenians, and the Ar- 
gives, ta invade Peloponneſus in concert with them. 
Athens declaring i in favour of the Lacedaemonians, this 
league is diſſolved. He again attempts Euboca, but 
Phocion drives him out of it. Character of that cele- 
brated Athenians, Philip beſieges Perinthus and Byzan- 


Demoſthenes, ſend ſuccours to thoſe two cities, under 
the eondut of Phocion, who forces him to raiſe the 


deavours by his orations to rouze them out of their le- 


war, He. is admitted into the council of the — 


his conqueſts into Illyria and Thrace, He projects a 


num. The Athenians, animated by the orations of- 


hege of thoſe places, bas 
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CONTENTS vi 
$zcr. VI. Philip, by his intrigues, gets himſelf appoint· 


ed generaliſimo. of the Greeks, in the council of the 
Amphictyons. He poſſeſſes himſelf of Elatea. The 


- Athenians and Thebans, alarmed at the conqueſt of 
tis city, unite againſt Philip. He makes overtures of 


peace, which, Nd, ps the remonſtrances of Demoſthe- 
nes, are A battle is fought at Chaeronea, 
| Where Philip gains a ſignal victory. Demoſthenes is 


© accuſed and brought to a trial by Æſchines. The lat- 


ter is baniſhed, and goes to Rhodes. 64 


'$zcT. VII. Philip, in the aſſembly of the Amphictyons, 
is declared general of the Greeks againſt the Perſians, - 


and prepares for that expedition. Domeſtic troubles in 


©. his houſhold, He divorces Olympias, and marries 


another lady. He ſolemnizes the marriage of 


7 tra his daughter with Alexander King of Epirus, and 


is killed at the nuptials, 81 

Sect. VIII. Memorable actions and ſayings of Philip. 

' Good and bad qualities of that prince, 86 
BOOK XV. 


" er. 1. Ale birth. The temple of __—— is 


burnt the ſame day. The happy natural ioclinations 

of that prince, Ariſtotle is appointed his „ 
who inſpires him with a ſurprizing taſte for 1 . 
He breaks Bucephalus, 

Sect. II. Alexander, after the death of Philip, 2 
the throne at twenty years of age. He ſubjects and 
reduces the nations contiguous to Macedon who bad re- 
volted. He poes into Greece to diſſolve the alliance 


formed againſt him. He poſſeſſes, himſelf of, and de- 


ſtroys Thebes, and pardons the Athenians. He gets 
himſelf nominated, iff the diet or afſembly at Corinth, 
generaliſiimo of the Greeks againſt Perſia, He returns 
to Macedon, and makes preparations for cartying his 
arms into Aſia, 107 


e 4 III. Alexander ſets out from Macedon upon his 


expedition againſt the Perſians. He arrives at Ilion, 
and pays .great honour to the tomb of Achilles, He 
- fights the firſt battle againſt the Perſians at the river 
Granicus, and obtains a famous victory, 117 


1 
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Sect, IV, Alexander conquers the greateſt part of Aſia. 
Minor. He falls ſick of a mortal diſtemper, occaſioned 
by bathing in the river Cydnus. Philip the phyſician 
cures him in a few days. Alexander paſſes the ſtraits 
of Cilicia, Darius advances in the mean time. The 
bold and free anſwer of Caridemus to that prince, which 
colts him his life. Deſcription of Darius's march, 127 
Ster. V. Alexander gains a famous victory over Darius 
near the city of Iſſus. The conſequences of that victory, 144 
Sect, VI. Alexander marches victorious into Syria. The 
treaſures depoſited in Damaſcus are delivered to him. 
Darius writes a letter to Alexander in ti. a moſt haughty 
terms, which he anſwers in the ſame ſtyle. The gates 

of the city of Sidon are opened to him, Abdolonymus 

s placed upon the throne againſt his will. Alexander 
lays fiege to Tyre, which at laſt, after having made a 
3 defence for four months, is taken by a ſtorm. 
The ſulſilling of the different prophecies relating to 
„ 8 | 1 
Scr. VII. Darius writes a ſecond letter to Alexander. 
Journey of the latter ta, Jeruſalem. The honour he 
pays to Jaddus the high prieſt, He is ſhewn thoſe 
prophecies of Daniel which relate to himſelf, The 
King grants great privileges to the Jews, but refuſes 
them to the Samaritans, He beſieges and takes Gaza, 
enters Egypt, and ſubdues that country. He there lays 
the foundations of Alexandria, then goes into Libya, 
where he viſits the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and cauſes 
himſelf to be declared the fon of that god, His return 
into Egypt, n 188 
Ster. VIII. Alexander, after his return from Egypt, re- 
ſolves to go in purſuit of Darius. At his ſetting out, he 
hears of the death of that monarch's queen. He cauſes 
tze {eyeral honours to be paid her which were due to 
ber rank. He paſſes the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
comes up with Darius. The famous battle of Arbela, 209 
SxcT. IX. Alexander poſſeſſes himſelf of Arbela, Babylon, 
Suſa, Perſepolis; and finds immenſe riches in thole ci- 
ties. In the heat of drinking he ſets fire to the palace 
of Petſepolis, 1 | 225 
Ster. X. Datius leaves Ecbatana. He is betrayed, and 
put in chains by Beſſus govei nor of Bactria. The lat- 


nr rr . ix 


Is ter, upon Alexander's advancing towards him, flies, af» 
ter having covered Darius with wounds, who expires 
a few moments before Alexander's arrival. He ſends his 
_ corpſe to Syligambis, © N WP 
ser. Xi. Vices which firlt cauſed the declenſion, and at 
laſt the ruin of the Perſian empire, 246 
sscr. X11. Lacedaemonia revolts from the Macedonians, 
with almoſt all Peloponneſus.  Antipater marches out 
oy this occaſion, defcats the enemy in a battle, in 
- which Agis is killed. Alexander marches againſt Beſ- 
ſus. Thaleſtris, Queen of the Amazons, comes to vi- 
ft him from a far country. Alexander, at his return 
from Parthia, abandons himſelf to pleafure and exceſs. 
He continues his march towards Beſſus. A pretended 
| conſpiracy of Philotas againſt the King. He and Par- 
| menio his father, are put to death, Alexander ſubdues 
| ſeveral nations. He at laſt arrives in Bactriana, whither 
Beſſus is brought to him. 4 251 
| Seer, XIII. Alexander, after taking a great many eities 
in Ba&riana, builds one near the river laxarthes, which . 
be calls by his own name. The Scythians, alarmed at 
the building of this city, as it would be a check dpon 
them, ſend ambaſſadors to the King, who addreſs them- 
| ſelyes to him with uncommon freedom; After having 
diſmiſſed them, he croſſes the Iaxarthes, gains a fignal 
victory over the Scythians, and behaves with humanity 
towards the vanquiſhed. He checks and puniſhes the in- 
ſarre&ion of the Sogdians, ſends Beſſus to Ecbatana 
to be put to death, and takes the city of Petra, which 
was thought impregnable. 272 
SzcT. XIV. The death of Clitus, Several expedirions 
of Alexander. He commands worſhip to-be paid to him- 
ſelf, after the manner of the Perſians, Diſcontents ariſe 
among the Macedonians, Death of Caliſthenes the phi- 
loſopher. | 
Ster. XV. Alexander ſets out for India. A diprefſion - 
with regard to that country. He beſieges and takes ſeve- 
ral cities which appeared impregnable, and is often in 
danger of his life, He paſſes the river Indus, afterwards - 
the Hydaſpes, and gains a ſignal victory over Porus, 
whom he reſtores to his throne. 300 
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S$ncT. XVI. Alexander advances into India. A digrefion 1 
. Tclating to the Brachmans. That prince teſolyes do march 8 
as far as the Ganges, which raiſes a general diſcontent v4 
in his army, Remonſtrances being made to him on that | 
account; he lays aſide his deſign, and is contented with 
going no further than the ocean. He ſubdues all things 
in his way thither, and is expoſed to great danger at the 
ſiege of the city of the Oxydracae ; and arriving: at laſt 
at the on, be eee far his recury. into 
Europe, 321 
Szcr; XVII. Wu in his. march thro? N is 
* grievouſly diſtreſſed by famine. He arrives at Paſa- 
gardae, where Cyrus s monument ſtood. Orlingg,, a 
powerful lord, is put to death by the clandeſtine in- 
trigues of Bagoas the eunuch, Calanus the Indian aſcends 
IS 3 2 funeral pile where he puts himſelf to death. Alex- 
| ; 5 marries Statira the daughter of Darius. Harpo- 
| - lus arrives at Athens; Demolthenes is baniſhed. The 
Macedonian ſoldiers make an inſurrection, which Alex - 
2 appeaſes, He recalls Antipater from Macedonia, 


. 
* 
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| 

| | | Craterus in his room. The King's ſorrow for 

; | rs pr of Hephaeſtion, 340 | 

| Sec, XVIII. Alexander enters Babylon, contrary to the SEC 
| ſiniſter predictions of the Magi and other ſoothſayers. 2 


af 32 "He there forms the plans. of ſeveral voyages and con- 
34 He ſets about repairing the breaches made in 
© the piers of the Tigris and Euphrates, and rebuilding 
| f dhe temple of Belus. He abandons himſelf to immo - 
derate 1 which brings him to his end. The 
8 univerſal grief ſpread over the whole empire upon that 
a account. {raven is not able to ſurvive him. Pre- 
parations are made to convey Alexander's corple to the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon in Ly bia 818 
LED XIX. The judgment we are to form of Alexan- 
er, 373 
Sect. XX. Reflections on the Perſians, Greeks and Ma- 
e by Monſ. ne def e 394 
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Szer, I. The ur ad infancy of Phil: Beginning mY 
Hir reign. His firſt conqueſts. The birth of Alexander. 


M. von vas an hereditary kingdom, ſituated in an- 
VI tient Thrace, and bounded on the ſouth by the 


ountains of Theſſaly; on the eaſt by Boeotia and Pieria; 
on the welt by the Lyneeſtes; and on the North by Myg- 
a and Pelagonia. But after Philip had conquered part 
of Thrace and Illyrium, this kingdom extended From the” 
Adriatic ſea to the river Strymon. Edeſſa was at firſt the 
capital of it, but afterwards reſigned that honour to Pella, 
famous for giving birth to Philip and. Alexander. 

Philip, whoſe hiſtory we are going to write, was the ſon 
f Amyntas II. who is reckoned the ſixteenth King of Ma- 
ecdon from Caranus, who had founded that kingdom about 
four hundred and thirty years before, that is, anus mundi 


3212, and before Chriſt 794. The hiltory of all theſe 


* 9 
* 
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Amphipolis, under Agnon the ſon of Nicias, about forty- 


The HIS TOA 
monarchs is ſufficiently obſcure, and includes little more 
than ſeveral wars with the Ilyrians, the Thracians, and 


other neighbouring people. U 
The Kings of Macedon pretended to Jeſcend from Her- 


cules by Caranus, and conſequently to have been Greeks 
originally, Notwithſtanding this, Demoſthenes often ſtyles. 
them barbarians, eſpecially in his inyeQves againſt Philip. 


The Greeks, indeed, gave this name to all other nations, 


without excepting the Macedonians (a). Alexander, King 
of Macedon in the reign of Xerxes, was excluded, upon 
pretence of his being a barbarian, from the Olympic games; 
and was not admitted to ſhare in them, till after having 
proved his being deſcended originally from Argos. (b) The 


above - mentioned Alexander, when he went over from the 


Perſian camp to that of the Greeks, in order to acquaint 
the latter, that Mardonius was determined to charge them 
by ſurpriſe at day-break, juſlified his perfidy by his antient 
deſcent, which he declared to be from the Greeks. 

The antient Kings of Macedon did not think it beneath 
themſelves to live at different times under the protection of 
the Athenians, Thebans and Spartans, changing their al- 
Lances as it ſuited their intereſt, Of this we have ſeveral 
inſtances in Thucydides. One of them, gamed Perdiccas, 
with whom the Athenians were diſſatisfied, became their 
ttibutary; wich continued from their ſettling a colony in 


eight years before the Peloponneſian war, till Braſidas, 
the Lacedaemonian general, about the fiſth or ſixth year 
of that war, raiſed that whole proyince againſt them, and 
drove them from the frontiers of Macedon, . 

We ſhall ſoon ſee this Macedon which formerly bad paid 
tribute to r- become, under Philip, the arbiter of 
Greece; and triumph, under Ae over all us 
ns of Ala. +91 4 


G Herod. 1 v. c. aa. (b) Km ix e. 44. 
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c)'Amynthey3fartheriof Philip, began ta teign the third 
bb eee Having. tbe very jar 
ffter,! been warraly attacked by the: Hyians,: and: diff 
eſſed of a great part of his kingdom, which he thought it 


tle more 


& 


om Her- 


a Greeks N curoe poſſidſb fot him ever! tb recover ag, le addrefſed 
ten ſtyles umfelf to dhe) Qlymhians ;\and;;in:arddr) to engage hem 
& P bilip. de more fend in hg interuſt. he had gen up ιν them a 
A n 4etasle cad of landum xſie neightionetood e heit city. 
er, King 2 toſome ambers; Acgaeys;.ohd wageftherblood+ 
d, upon yal, belag fepporred:byorhe Athinitie, and taking ade 
rn vantage of the troubles which brobe out in Macedonia, 
r haring gaed therd evo” years. Ad) Amynravowas reſtored to 
— ne thtote by the Theſfllians; upon which he us de: 


rous of ſuing) the Ut tit landes, which no- 
dur the All Hthation pfl his · affairs had obliged him to 
geh to ene Ohyatiam; i Uh dt aſioned a Mar g but 


myttas]nbt-being Aron enough to mae head ſingly a- 


acquaint 
rge them 
5 antient 


1 | pil lo powerful u people; the:Greeks aaq the |Atheniqns 

Aion of ar ſent him /{uctours; and enabled him to weak» - 
their 4. We eee the Olynthians, who threatened bim wink 
e ſeveral W totkl and impendigg Tint» (p) It u en tbat 3 ö 


15 40 Spent tve-Greeles;/ to whichhechad ſent 2 de- 
* unite wu them 20:evable the Atbhe- 
mans * $6 fefs- themſelves of umphipolis, flecla ring that 
his city belonged 40 the ſaſt mentionech people. This 


ge e #s we ſhall won re. 
(F) Phitip;' one of the ſons of Amyntas was: hem tbe 
ume year this tnonavets declared wirugainltthþ Olyatſiiane, | 
This Philip was father of - Alexander the Great; for 
We cinbpor diſtin guiſt him better; canchy calliag him the 
Tather Gr ſuch à f6#; 4 * Cicerd obfcrves of nk 
Cato df Vtics.” f V e $719 9s; anten 


Rs wy 5 


leb A M 606; Ant. J. C. . 307 
(d) A. ge: agg of 115 e oy 5 


ye 400. , NC) A. M. a6. Ant "oe 7 
. ce len pay digit TR 6d 
Saen, ex prev, Be his, qui lumen An poi ex Tx : yy 
minandus. De Of“ Kite? | 
vor. VI, Peng e and 51 dite 


ſtrong alliance was continued afterchis death with Queen | 2 


— — — 
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Alexander reigned but one rt. 

© ("The crown now be ltnged by: hon Venkat 
brother, who.was become eldeſt by his death; but Pauſa - 
las a Prinee of the blood royal, who: hed: beeh exiled, 


of Maoedoniabs/ He began by ſeizing ſome! fortreiles. Hap- 


<4 ſieging it. Eurydice: bearing of his attixal, deſirediig {eg 
When he wa come imo the palace, and had ſeated him 


orphans, had-alvays a love for your country, aud adopted 


n i N ws 
The HHH fioiny _ 
*- (pz) Amyntas died, after baring reigned cwenty, fon 
yours; He left three legitimate children, m Eurydice 
had brought him, viz; Alexander, ne Philip 
and a natural ſon named Ptolomy. - 

Alexander ſucgeeded his father as eldeſt 5. 10 the 
very begipning' oÞbis reigh; he was engaged ia a ſharp war 
agtinſt che Illyriuns;, neigibqurs to, and perpetual enemics 
of, Macedonia) Concluding afterwards a peace-with tbe, 

ne put Phlhp, bis younger brother an infagt; igto their 
Hands, by way of hoſtage, who: nie back to 2 


diſputed with chem, und was ſupporied by 2 great number 


pily for the neu King; Aphicrates was then in that.country, 
whither the Athenidns had ſent bim with ia ſmall fleet; 
not to beſi b toi age as yet, but only to take a view 
of the may tte make the neceſſary preparations for be- b. 


him; intendiag to requeſt his/aſbſtance againſt, Pauſapinz, 


ſelf, the afifted Queen; the better to excite his compar 
ſion, takes her two children: Pe tdiccas aud Philip, and 
ſets the former in the arms, apd the latter on the knees. of 
Tphicrates ; ſhe then ſpoke, thus to him: Remember, 
Iphicrares; that Amyntas, the father of theſe. unhappy 


you for his ſox; "This double tie Jays, yop. under;a double 
obligation. The amity which that King entertained for Ay 


essen 


chens, requires that: you qhailld ackhowlege us publicly for 


your friends; and the tenderneſs whith that father had 
for your perſon, claims from you the heart of a brother to 
theſe children, mw ' Iphicrates, 1 en with this fight al abd, diſ 


o A. M. 3 373 Tuſtin. vil. 
(8). 5 1 8 et Ad Ave. . GO: l 2 legt. 
2e een 5 


* Philip was then ct lee than nine wi . 0. 19 e mi 
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5. 

(i) Ferdi | 
new enemy, more formidable than the ſiſſt. ſoon inya- 

led his repoſe: this was Ptolomy his brother, natural ſon 

of Amyntas; as was before obſerved. He might poſſibly 


| vereig N. n 77 10 0 795 Pe * . 
ccas * did not continue long in tranquillity, 


) Wbrothers referred-the: deciſion of their claim to Pelopidas, 
Ceneral of the Thebans, more revered for his probity than 
his valour. Pelopidas determined in favour of Perdiccas; 


„ Bind havi judged it neceſſary to take pledges: on both 
diceas, his de r oblige the two compeutors io obſerye 
bot Pauſa · Ihe artieles of the treaty accepted by them, among other 
eg exiled, Bi oltapes,- he carried Philip wich him to f. Thebes, -where 
ar nunber fte relided ſeveral years. He was then ten years,of age · 
ſſes. Hap- rydice, at her leaving this much lov d ſon, earneſtiy 
f.country, ¶ beſoughi Pelopidas to procure him an education worthy of 
nall deer; tus birth, and of the city to which be was going an hoſlage. 
ben view BWpclopidas placed him with Epaminondas, who, had a-cele- 


ns for be- ¶ brated Pythagorean philoſopher in his houſe for. the edu: 


rech ig fee ¶ cation of his fon; Philip improved greatly by the inſttue- 


tions of his preceptor, and much more by choſe of Epamigy 
ondas, under whom he undoubtedly made ſome campaigns, 
though no mention is made of this. He could not poſfib- 
ly have had a more excellent maſter, whether for war or 
the conduct of life ; for . this illuſtrious Theban was at 
the fame time a great philoſopher, that is to ſay, à wile 
and virtuous man, and a great commander as well as A great 
ſtateſman. Philip was very proud of being his pupil, and 
propoſed him as a model to himſelf 37 molt happy, could 


i. 
1 * 
3 


are 2. ll ons ee, 
Plutarch — ha it was with Alexander that Plolomy diſ- 
puted the empire, which cannot be made to agree with the relation 


rother to mp 
| of Mſchines, who, being his cotemporary, is more worthy of credit. 
abd diſ- 1 1 proper to ſubſtitute Perdiccas inflead of Alex 

a ander. 45 u © {68 * | 
lin vi. . + Thebis triennio obſes habitus, prima pueritiae rudimenta in urhe 


fall. legat, ſeveritatis antiquae, & in domo Epaminondae ſfummi & philoſophi & 
99 imperatoris, depoſuit. Juſtin. I. Vä. c. 5, Philip lived in Thebes 


5T if 


en not only three, 8 14 
| f ö 


40s 


be the eldeſt ſon, and claim the crown as ſuch. be to : 


- 


F 


| he his. ſincerity, his-magoanimity;c his/cler 
ties which Philip had not rercived from dature, and did 


0. An H os * 


* 


6 


| ped bim perfect i Perhaps he borrowed from 


Epamipondas his activity in war, and his promptiagde an 
improving occaſions; which howeven formed but a very 
inoonſiderable puri of the metit of chis il lvſtriqus perſo- 
e 1 But with'regard to hib temperance, : his juſtict, his 


menoy which rendered bim truly great, iheſe webe vir 


not acquire by imitation, . Nun Nac of} Site 16 154540 
- * The Thebans did not know that they were then forms 
ing andeducatiyz” the moſt dangerous enemy of Greece. 
)- After Philip had ſpent mine ori ten years/imtheir city, 
the neus of a: revolution in Macedom made him #efolye d 
leave Thebes elandeſtinely;: '- Agcordipgly be ſteals: away, 
makes the utmoſt expedivion; andi find the Macedonians 
greatly ſurpriſed at having ſoſt their King Perdiecas, vb 
had been Kilke® in 0 great batrle wictr the Illyrtans, but 
much more ſo to find they had as marꝶienemies ous 
| bours; Ihe Myrians were pn the point bf returning 
to the kingdom with-a greater force zitbet Testes re. 
ted it with perpetual in cucohe; the T haatians were de- 
termined to place Pauſan is on the. thrqnez: who! had n 
abandoned his pretenſions; aud! the A cheniam were. bri 
ing Argaeus; whom Mantias their ge nerubuas ardered t 
ſupport with a ſtrong! ſſeet and a confuterable bedy of 
Peer Macedonia at that time wanted! a prince of years 
to goveru, and had oy a child, Mmymmag the ſon of Ber- 
diccas, and lawfuf heir uf the crownu, Mili governed 
ſvr ſome time, by the ute of guardian tonke 
prince; bot the ſobjetisf july alarmed, depoſed e ne- 
phew in fayour of the uncle; and inſtead of the heir, 
whom nature had given them, ſet him upon the throne 
whony the preſent conjuncture of affairs, required; yerſpa- 
died that the- laws of, neceſſu are {uperior to all other 
) Accordingly Philip, at twenty four years of age, aſcen- 
2 the, throne tha firſt year of the CVth. Olympiad. 
The new King., with great cooloels and: preſence af 
—_ Diod: I. xvi. p. 400. Joftin, L W. e. 5. r 
% A. M. 36447 Ant. J. C. 3%, Diod. I. i. P. 404, 413. 


1 of PHIL N 
mind, uſed all his endeavours to anſwer the expectations 
of the people: dccordingly, he provides for and remedies . 
every thing, revives the deſpondiog courage of the Mace- - 
donians, and reinſtates and diſciplines the army. (m) He 
was .inflexibly rigid ia the laſt point, well knowing that 
the ſucceſsof all his enterpriſes depended on it. A ſol- 
dier who was very thirſty went out of the ranks to drink, 
which Philip puniſhed with great ſeverity, Another ſoldi - 
er, who ought to have ſtood to his arms, laid them dowu: 
him he immediately ordered to be put to death. 

- It was at this time he: eſtabliſhed the Macedonian pha- 
lanx, which afterwards became ſo famous, and was the 
choiceſt and the beſt diſciplined body of an army the world 
had ever ſeen, and might diſpute: precedency in thoſe re - 
ſpeQs with the Greeks of Marathon and Salamis. He drew 
up the-plan; or at leaſt improved it from ihe idea ſuggeſt- 
ed by (u) Homer. That poet deſcribes the union of the 
Grecian commanders under the image of a battalion, the 
ſoldiers of which, by the aſſemblage or conjunction of 
their ſhields, fhom -a body impenetrable to the enemy's 
darts, I rather believe that Philip formed the idea of the 
phalanx from the leſſons of Epaminondas, and the ſacred 
battalion of the Thebans. He treated thoſe choſen foot - 
ſoldiers with peculiar diſtinction, honoured them with the 
title of his ®* comrades or companions; and by ſuch marks 
of honour and{confidence induced them to bear, without 
any murmuring, the hardeſt fatigues, and to confront the 
greateſt dangers with intrepidity. Such familiarities as theſe 
* 2 monarch little, and are of no common advantage to 

him. I ſhall infert, at the end of this ſection, a more par- 
cular deſcription of the phalanx, and the uſe made of 
it in battles-. I ſhall borrow from Polybius this deſcrip» 
tion, che length af which would roo much interrupt the 
ſeries of our hiſtory, yet being placed ſeparately, may pro- 
bably pleaſe, eſpecially by the judicious reflections of a man 
ſo well ſkilled in che art of war as that hiſtorian. at 


One of the firſt //things, Philip took care of, wa, the 
lian. I. xiv, c. 49. (n) Iliad. N. v. 130. e 
. 


8 This How 80 1 
| 8 a eaptious peace: wich the » Atheniabs):»wikoſer 
power he dreaded, and whom he was noc willing-rp Gale 
his enemies, in the beginning of a reign hutherto but ill 
_ eftablifhed: He therefore ſends ambalſadors to Athens,» 
ſpares. neither promiſes nor proteſtatons of amity, andtat 
laſt was ſo happy as to conclude a treaty of lach be: 
knew how wo make all we advenriges tur hack propeliech ts 
himſelf. N M 114 v0 © ATURE W723 4.2" | tits 
— ey this,” is Sond 999 —— to 
act like a monarch/of but twenty four yeats of age; 26 like 
à politician profoundly verſed in the art of diſſimulation; 
and who, without the afſiſtance of experience, was already 
ſenſible, that to know When to los at a proper ſeaſon is 
to gain. (o) He had ſeized; upow Amphipolis, city ſi- 
rated on the frontiers of lis kingdom,” which confequent= 
ly ſtood very eohvetient' for bim. He: could wor keep it, 
25 that would have weakened) bis army too maths, bot t 
mentiom that the Athievitins, whoſe friendſhip'ic was his in- 
reteſt" to , would have” been exaſperated at his 
Holding a place which: they claimed as their cb O 
the other ſide; he wis determined not to give up tf his 
enemies one of the keys to his domiuions : Ne there fort 
took the' reſdſutibn to deviare that place free; by pot · 
nag the inhabitams to govern vhemſbloes ab a rep e, and! 
it this manner to fer' them ar variance wirhy their antient 
rttafters] At the fame time he difarmed thPeoniane by 
dint of promifes and prefers i reſulving 16 attack therm, 
after He had diſunited his enemies; e preot de regh le 
tr Mos 02597 t No one oe e ek Sie 
This atfdrefF* and fobclery eſtabliſhed! him more Ermly 
ei the throne,” nd he Som fond himfelf without compe· 
mktors. FRirihg BARE" the entrancb ef bis gde te 
Pauſanids, he marches againſt Argaehe, cones up with Him 
in the road from Fgac to Methone; defeats im, kills a 
great dumber of bis folders, add takes a-routitude ptiſo- 
ners; attacks the Peonians; and ſubjeAs the m. to his po- 
er: be afterwards tue hö arms · agaiuſt the My rians, cuts 
Fire e 5 .vie ti fff. Tel 
eee, mint fn, edlion vil b 


ca 
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them do pieces, and obliges them to veſtocs 0 bim all the 
plades poſſeſſed by them in Macedonia. da 

p Mach about ——— he) biihithe: 
greateſt generoſity in regard to the inhabitants of Euboea. - 
'Ehat.ifhnd,. which is ſeparated from Boeotia by the Euri- 
pus, was ſo called from its large and beautiful paſture 
lande, and is now called Negeopont. (d) le had been ſub- 
ject to the Athenians, who had ſettiæd colonies in Eretria 
and Ghalcis, the two prineipah cities af it. Tbuneydides 
relates, that in the Peloponneſtan war, the revolt of the 
Eubgeang diſmayed the Athenians vtry much, becauſe they 
drew greater tevenues from tlienee than from Attica. From 
that time Euboea became a prey to factions; and at the 
time of which we are now ſpeaking, one of theſe factions 
implored the: aſſiſtance of Fhebes, and the other of Athens. 
Av ſirſt he Thebans met with no obfacle, and eafily made 


I n 
4 - 
- 


the faction they eſpouſed triumphant. However, at te 


artival of the Athenians matters took a very different turn. 
Tho! they were very much offended at the Eubocans, who 
had behaved very injuriouſſy towards them, nevertheleſs 
ſenſibly aſſected with: the great danger to which they were 


expoſed, and ſorgetting their private reſentments, the 


immediately gave them ſuch powerful ſuccour both by fea 
and laud that in a few days they forced the Thebans to. 
retire; And now, being abſolute maſters of the ifland, they 
re ſtore the inhabitants their cities and liberty, perſuaded, 
ſays * Aſchines in relating this circumſtance, that juſtice 
requires we ſhould obliterate the remembrance of paſt in- 
juries, when the party offending repoſe their truſt in the 
offended. - 'Fhe Athenians," after having reſtored Euboea 
to ts former tramquillity, retired without defiring any o- 
ther beneſit for all their ſervices, than the glory nde | 
appeaſed the troubles: of: that ifland. |  ; 

But they did not always behave in this pattie raiblens: 
gard to other ſtates; and it was this gave riſe to (r) the 
war of the allies, of which a RL Met e [4 $4 
Y A. M. 3646. Ame J. e. 7589. (q) Vell. Paterc. I. I. c. 4. 


Thucyd. I. Viü. p. 613. r- ae e 
contra Cteſiph. p. 441, (1) 4- M. 3646. 
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: Hitherto Philip, that is during the firſt year of his 


4 reign, had employed his endeavours to triumph over his 
_ competitors for the throne; to pacify domeſtic diviſions, | 
to repel the attacks of his foreign exemics, and to diſable 


them, by his frequent e FA 


panes of his kingdom. 


- But he is now going ts err ie another e 


Sparta and Athens, after having long diſputed the empire 
of Greece, had weakened themſelves by their . | 
diviſions. This circumſtance had given Thebes an op 
tunity of regaining its former grandeur ; but Thebes hav- 
ing weakened itſelf by the wars in which it had been en- 
gaged againſt Sparta and Athens, gave Philip an occaſion 
of aſpiring alſo in his turn to the ſovereignty of Greece. 


And now, as a politician and a conqueror, he revolves how - 


he may beſt extend his frontiers, reduce his neighbours, - 

and weaken thoſe whom he was not able to conquer at 
preſent; how he may introduce himſelf into the affairs of 
Greece, - ſhare in its inteſtine feuds, make himſelf its arbĩ - 
ter, Join with one fide to deſtroy the other; in a word, 


to obtain the empire over all. In the execution of this great 


deſign, he ſpared neither artifices, open force, preſents or 
promiſes. He employs for this purpoſe negotiations, trea- 


ties and alliances; and each of them in ſuch a manner as 


he judges moſt conducive to the ſucceſs of his deſigny advan 
tage ſolely determining him in the choice of meaſures. 
We ſhall always fee him acting under this ſecond cha - 
racter, in all the ſteps he takes henceforth, till he aſſumes 
a third and laſt character, which is, preparing to attack the 
great King of Perſia, and endeavouring to become the a- 
venger of Greece, by ſubverting an empire which before 
had attempted to ſubject it, and which had always conti- 
nued its irreconcileable nn 3 invaſions or 
ſecret inttigues. 
We have ſeen that Philip, in the very date of bis: 
reign had ſeized upon Amphipolis, becauſe well ſituated for- 
vie vs; but that to avoid reſtoring it tothe Athenians, 
A it as one of their colonies, he had declared 
ele d But at this time being no longer under ſuob 


% 


after 
that | 


of WRITE. ww 
great apyre henſion from the Athenians, he reſumed his 
former deGgn: of. ſeizing; Amphipolis, (3) The inhabitants 
ol this city being threatened with a ſpeedy, ſiege, ſent am- 
baſſadors to the Athenians, oſſering to put themſelves un · 
der he protection af Athens, and beſęeching them to ac- 
cept the kt ys of Amphipohn Bar that republic rejected 
their oſſer. far: fear of breaking the peace they had conelud · 
ed the preceding year with Philip. (t) However, this mo- 
narch was not ſo delicate in this point; for he beſieged 
and took Amphipolis by means of the intelligence he car - 
ried on in the city, and made it one of the ſtrongeſt bar» 
ners of: his kingdom. Demoſthenes, in his arations fre- 
quently reproaches the Athenians with their. indolence on 
this occaſion, by repreſenting to them, that bad they acted at 
this time with the expedition they ought, they would have 
ſave&.@ coafederate city, and 2. themſelves a multi- 
tude of mis fortunes. 


Au) Philip had . the Athenians to give up Am- 


phipolis into theit hands, and by this promiſe had made | 
them ſupine and unactiye; but be did not value himſelf u- 
pon Keeping his ward, and / ſincerity was in no mannet the 
virtue he profeſſed... So far from ſurrendering this.city, be 
alſo. poſſeſſed, himſelf of Pydna and of + Potidaea. The 
Athenians kept a garriſon in the latter; theſe he di ſmiſſed 
without doing them the Jeaſt injury; and gave up the city 
to the Olynthians, to engage them ig bis inteteſt. 

(x) From thence he proceeded to ſeize Creaides,, which 
the Thafians had built two years before, and which he 
called Philippi from his own hame. It was near this'city, 
afterwards famous from the defeat of. Brutus and Caſius, 
that he opened certain gold mines, which every year pro- 
duced upwards of a thouſand talents, that is, about an hun- 
dred and farty-four thouſand pound ſterling. a prodigious 


ſum af money in hat age. By this means,.. obe became 


(i) Demoſt: Olynttti. 4. p. 2. (t) A. M. 3646. Ant. J. C. 3538. 
Diod. p. 412. (u) Diod. p. 412, (x) Diod. p. 4 3 + - 

* Pydna, a city of Macedon. ſſtuated on the gulph antently called 
Ad n and now Golpho di Salonichi. 

+ Potidaca, another city of Macedonia, om the borders of cet 


Thrace... He you but xy el, 1 
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* 


ing anſwer: 
Male coin thy weapons, and 


f (p) Philip.» p. 92. 


cherilus the Pelean 
Him be rewarded well, 2 


Got him his favours, 


be hoſtium 
Reges muneribus. 


» Callidus emptor Olynthi. FR 
Philius mare ex pe oc, Gras quam 


is The Hi sTony | 
much more current in Macedon than before, and Philip 
firſt cauſed the golden ſpecies to be coined there, which 
outlived & monarchy. Superiority of finances is of endleſs 
advantage to a ſtate; and no prince underſtood them bet · 
ter than Philip. or negletted them leſs. By this fund, he 
was enabled to maintain a powerful army of foreigners, 
nen 


I N — N xaut ux nas Sur 


5 


(y) nenten Gays, - (dl Gn its 
mol! flouriſhing condition, gold and filver were ranked in 
the number of probibited arms, But Philipthought, ſpoke, 
and ated in a quite different manner. 
conſulting the oracle « Waden nn the r 


(2) It is faid, that 


e 
and thou It conquer 1. 


magno fuit ille 
Choerilus, incultis qui verſibus et male natis 


. . 45 : dar T Be 21 


row d. 


"9 im he lov'd ; © 
His dull gneven v — wmoqgtd 


The adrice of the prieſteſs became his rule, and be ap- 
plied it with great ſucceſs. He owned that be had car- 


ricd more places by money than arms; that he never forced 
2 gate, till after having attempred to open it with a golden 
key; and that he did not think any fortreſs impregnable, 
into which a mule laden with filver could find entrance.” 
* It has been ſaid, that he was a merchant rather than g 


@) * 


* * 
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Creech s IT 


Hie ſunt numerati aurei trecenti nummi, qui vocantur Philippi. | 


P laut i mn Poen. 


9 Juv. Sat. XII. 47. 


N. e. 
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When engines, and when arts do fail, 
The golden wedge can cleave the wall; 


Sy 's rival kings o'erthrew, 


mn 04. 16, 
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e that it was not Philip. but bis gold. which 
ſabdued Greece, and that he bought its cities rather than 
took them. He had penhoners in all the commonwealths 


of Greece, and retained thoſe in his pay, who had the | 
greateſt ſhare in the public affairs, 


2 


the great, ha was born at Pella, the 


And indeed he was 
the leſs proud of the ſucceſs of a battle, than that of a ne- 
ation, well knowing, that neither his generals nor his 
iers could ſhare in the honour of the latter. 
1 Sth ape bad married Olympias, daughter of Ne optole · 
mus. The latter was ſon of Alcetas. King of Moloſſus 
or Epirus. Olympias brought him Alexander, ſirnamed 


* 


capital. of Mace» 


donia, the firſt year of the CVIth Olympiad. (a) Philip, 
who, at that time was abſent from his kingdom, had three 
very. agrecable * advices brought him; that he had car- 
ried'the;prize in the Olympic games; that Parmenio, one 

of his generals, had gained a great victory over the Illy- 


rians; and that his wife was delivered of à ſon. 


This 


Prince, terrified at ſo; ſignal a happineſs, which the Hea - 
thens thought frequently the omen of ſome mournful ca- 
taltrophe, cried out, Great Jupiter, in, return for 6 


many ee "x; me as ſoon as poſſible fume flight mit 


fort 


ule» 17 


(b) We. may n je wr Philip! s care and at- 
tentich with regard to the education of this Prince, by the 
letter he wrote a little after his birth to Ariſtotle, to ac- 
quaint him fo. early, that he had made choice of him for 
I am to inform. you, (aid he, that 


his ſon's preceptor. 


bave a Jon born... I return thanks to the gods, not ſo 


me in the time that 


much for having given him to me, as to have given him 
| Ariſtotle lived. 1 may 
miſe myſelf? that you will make him a ſucceſſor worthy 
of us both, and a king worthy of Macedonia. What no- 
ble thoughts ariſe from the peruſal of this letter, far diffe- 


fuſtly pro- 


rent from the manners of the preſent age, but highly wor- 
p- 666. Juſtin. 


» (a) A. M. 3648. Ant. J. C. 386. plut. in 
i. c. 10. Plut. in Apophth. p. 1 87. 


' | Plutarch 


Fears 


= 


„b. Auf. Gel. I. ix; e. 3. 


that this news was brought him immediate- 
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of a great wonarch and good father ! I Malle 
by reader to make ſuch refledtions d it us he hall din 
per; and ſhaYWonly' obſerve, ht this example mag 
rve as 2 leſſon even to private peſos, as it teaches them 
how highly they ought to value à good maſter, ' und the the 
extraordinary care they ſbould tate to ſind ſuch ai one each 
for every fon is an Alexander to his fathet. It appesis chat 1 
Philip t put bis fon very early onder Ariſtotlc;.comidcet of tt 
thit e uccbſs wee Gefen tn the foundation firſt who! 
laid; and that the man cannot be too able; Vho is to teach 
the principles of learting and 8 in the manner 
| ee rei + ee ee, o g 
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ny c) This dee bach of4nfanry," eotiiling affen 
thouſand beavy-armed troops, he were alwayt'placed 
in ide centre of the battle. Beſides a (word, Y eve 
armed with a ſhield, and a pike or ſpear, called by the 
reecks ATA, furiſa. This pile was fourteen-cubifs 
long, that is, verenty- one French feet; bor che cubit cop- 
fiſts of 4 foot ane a half. Tn} 46921 2 21121 PHO 
Ther phatank was een elde weder 
battalions, each of which was compoſed of ſixteen husured 
men, an hündred foot in tank and ſixteen in le. Sometimes 
the ble of fixteen was doubled, and ſometimes divided ac- 
cording to occaſion; o that the phalanx was ſometimes hut 
eight, and at other times n n its uſual and 
regular depth was of Pnteen. ee ee 
The ſpace between each ſokſier v hart was fix 
foot, or, : Which is the Tame, four eu £3\ end ie Tanks 
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. en, m. 
* Philipus n rex, "Alexandre Mio foo! primo literary he Ga 
clementa tradi ab Ariſtotele ſummo ejus actatis philoſopbo votuiſer, oldiers 

b 


aut ille ſuſeepiſſet hoc offcium/ ſi non ſtutiorum initia a per fectiſſini 

quoque optime tracturi, pertinere ad ſummam eredidiſſet? Quiutil. ib. oe. 
"& Decem et fex-millia: peditum more-Macedonum armati fuere, qui Vor. 
phalangitae appellabantur. Haec media acies fuit in fronte in eee, 

parte diviſa. Tit. Liv. I. zxxvii. n. 40. 


tance between each ſoldier, and the ranks were cloſed in 
proportion. In fine, when the phalanx was to receive 
the enemy, the men who compoſed: it drew ſtill cloſer, 
each ſoldier occupying only the ſpace of a foot and an half. 

This evidently ſhews the different ſpace which the front 
of the phalanx took up in theſe three caſes, ſuppoling the 


and conſequently always a thouſand men in front. This 
ſpace or diſtance in the firſt caſe was fix thouſand feet, or 

one thouſand fathoms, which make ten furlongs, or. half 
a league. ln the ſecond caſe it was but half ſo much, and 
took up but ſive furlongs, or five hundred fathoms ®, And 
in the third caſe, it was again diminiſhed another half and 


two hundred and ſifty fathoms. 


three feet in breadth and depth between each ſoldier, We 


pike which projected beyond the right, took up four; and 
onſequently the pike advanced ten cubits beyond the bo⸗ 
dy of the ſoldier who carried it. This being ſuppoſed; 


its beyond the firſt rank ; the pikes of the fourths, four; 
hoſe of the thirds, fix ; thoſe of the ſeconds, eight cu- 
dits; in fine, the kx of the ſoldiers who formed the feſt 
ank advanced ten eubits towards the enemy.  _ 
The reader will eaſily conceive, that when the foldiers 
ho compoſed the phalanx, this great and unwieldy ma- 
bine, every part of which briſtled with pikes, as we have 
zen, moved all at once, preſenting their pikes to attack 
he enemy, that they muſt charge with great force. The 
oldiers, who were behind the fifth rank, held their I 
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2 la ot e When the n ad- 
— an enemy, there was but three fopt. diſ- 


obſerved above, that their pikes were fourteen cubits long. 
he ſpace between the two hands, and that part of the 


% 


whole to conſiſt of ſixteen thouſand men at ſixteen deep, 


extended to the diſtance of only two furlongs and a half, or 


| Polybius examines the phalanx i in the ſecond caſe, i in 
which it marched to attack the enemy. There then was 


he pikes of the ſoldiers placed in the fifth rank, whom 1 
vill call the fifths, and ſo of the reſt, projected two cus 
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raiſed, but reclining a litile over the ranks: who p - 
them; thereby forming a kind of a roof, which F109 to 
mention their ſhields) ſecured them from darts diſcharged 
at a diſtance, which fell without doing them any hurt. 
The ſoldiers of all the other ranks beyond the fifth, 
could not indeed engage againſt the enemy, nor reach them 
vith their pikes'; but then they gave great aſſiſlance in 
battle to thoſe in the front of them. For by ſupporting 
them behind with their utmoſt {trength, and propping them 
with their backs, they increafed in a prodigious manner 
the ſtrength and impetuolity of the onſet ;_ they gave their 
Cothrades ſuch a force as rendeted them immoveable in 
attacks, and at the ſame time deprived them of every hope 
or opportunity of flight by the rear; ſo that they were 
-Vnder the neceſſity either to conquer ot die. 0 
And indeed Polybius acknowleges, that as long as the 
Soldiers of the phalanx preſerved their diſpoſition and or- 
der as a phalanx, that is, as long as they kept their ranks 
in the cloſe order we have deſcribed, it was impoſſible for 
an enemy either to ſuſtain its weight, or to open and break 
it. And this he demonſtrates to us in a plain and ſenſible 
manner. The Roman ſoldiers (for it is thoſe he com 
Pares to the Greeks in the place in queſtion) ſays he, * 
up in fight, three feet each. And as they muſt neceffari- 
1 move about very much, either to ſhift their bucklers 
to right and left, in defending themſelyes, or to thruſt 
with the point, or ſtrike with the edge, we muſt be obli- 
gzed to ſuppoſe the diſtance of three feet between every 
ſoldier. In this manner every Roman ſoldier takes up 
fix feet, that is, twice as much diſtance ab one of the 
phalanx, and conſequettly oppoſes ſingly two ſoldiers of 
_ thefirſt rank; and for the ſame reaſon, is obliged to make 
head againſt ten pikes, as we before obſerved. Now 'tis 
- impoſſible for a ſingle ſoldier to w or force 1 9 
N e Een haf 
eee G4, thet cxrh Gier ofthe phalanx took vy th ng 
os when he advanced to attack the enem ** but half ſo much precider 


when he waited his coming up. In this caſe, each Roman {ob haſtile fr 
dier was obliged to make head againſt twenty pikes, a 
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ſul, ſays he, made his cohorts to advance in order, if poſ- 
ſible to--penetrate the Macedonian phalanx. When the 
lauer, keeping very cloſe together, had advanced forward 
their long pikes, the Romans having diſcharged ineffec · 
tually their javelins againit the Macedonians, whom their 


But it was not poſſible for them either to come to à cloſe 


if they happened to cut or break any one of them the 
broken piece of the pike ſerved as a point; ſo that this 
range of pikes, with which the front of the phalanx was 
armed, ſtill. exiſted. 148 oa 14 

de) Faulus Amilus owned, that in the battle with Per- 
ſeus the laſt King of Macedon, this rampart of braſs and 
foreſt of pikes, impenetrable to his legions, filled him with 
terror and aſtoniſhment. He did nat remember, he ſaid, 


ſtrong an impreſſion upon him, as almoſt made him deſpair 
of the victory. 1 a atv. af 

From what has been ſaid above, it follows, that the 
Macedonian phalanx was invincible; nevertheleſs, we find 


vanquiſhed and ſubdued by the Romans. It was invin- 


bat this happened very rarely; for in order to its being 
ſo, it required a flat even ſpot of ground of large extent, 
(d) Liv. I. xxx n. 17. - (e) Plut. in Paul. AE mil. p. 265. 
gem ipſi vocant) ſi poſſent, yi perrumperent, emittebat . Ubi con- 
in conſtructam denſitate . teſtudinem Romani, pilis nequic- 


quam emiſſis, cum ſtrinxiſſent gladios ; neque congredi propius neque 
præcidere haſtas poterant; et, fi quam ineidiſſent aut prætfregiſſent, 


up th 
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„ This Livy ſhews eridently in a few words, where 
he deſcribes in what manner the Romans were repulſed _ 
by the Macedonians, at the ſiege of a city, f The Con- 


ſhiclds-(prefſed very cloſe together) covered like a roof. 
and a tortoiſe ; the Romans, I ſay, drew thair ſwords. 


engagement, or cut or break the pikes of the enemy; and 


any thing ſo formidable as this phalanx ;-and often aſter- 
wards declared, that this dreadful ſpectacle had made ſo 


by hiſtory, that the. Macedonians and their phalanx were 


cible, replied Polybius, ſo long as it continued a phalanx : 


without either tree, buſhintreochment, ditch, valley, hill, 


ferti haſtas ingentis longitudinis prz ſe Macedones objeciſſent, velut 
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+ Cohortes invicem ſub fignis, quz cuneum Macedonum (phalan- 


hattile fragmento ipſo acuto, inter ſpicula integrarum haſtarum, vel 
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or river, Now we ſeldom find a ſpot of this kind, of fif- 
teen, twenty, or more * furlongs i in extent: for ſo large 
a ſpace is necefſary for containing a whole armys of which 
the' phalanx is but a part. 
But let us ſuppoſe (it is Polybius whe (till ſpeaks) that 
a tract of ground, ſuch as could be wiſhed, were found; 
yet of what uſe could a body of troops drawn up in a form 
of a phalanx be, ſhould the enemy, inſtead of advancing 
forward and offering battle, ſend out detachments to lay 
waſte the country, plunder the cities, or cut off the con- 
'voys ? That in caſe the enemy ſhould come to a battle, the 
general need only command part of his front (the centre 
for inſtance) to give way and fly, that the phalanx may 
have an opportunity of purſuing them. In this caſe it is 
manifeſt the phalanx would-be broke, and a large cavity 
made in it, in which the Romans would not fail to charge ed vi 
the phalanx in flank on the right and left, at the ſame time 
that thoſe ſoldiers, who are purſuing the — may be 
attacked in the ſame manner. 
This reaſoning of Polybius appears to me very clear, orced 
and at the ſame time gives us a very juſt idea of the man- 
ner in which the antients fought ; which certainly ought and th 
to have its place in hiſtory, as it is an efſential part of it, he M 
Hence appears, as (f) Mr. Boſſuet obſerves after Poly- 
bins, the difference between the Macedonian + phalanx 
formed of one large body, very thick on all ſides, which 
was obliged to move all at once, and the Roman army 


divided into ſmall bodies, which for that reaſon were nimb- d bod 
ler, and conſequently more aptly diſpoſed for motions of 6 
every kind. The phalanx cannot long preſerve i its natural (8) | 


property, (theſe are Polybiug's words) that is to ſay, its 


"00 Diſcourſe on univerſal hiſtory, Aemil. p. 265, 266. Liv. I. 
v. n. 41. 

Three quarters of a lea or a league, or perhaps more. 

+ Statarius uterque * * * — ; ſed illa phalanx im- 
mobilis, et unius generis: Romana acies diſtinctior, ex pluribus par- 
tibus conſtans; facilis partienti quacumque opus eſet, facilis jun- 
genti. Tit. 15 l. ix. n. 19. 

Elrant pleraque ſylveſtria circa, incommoda phalangi, maxime Ma- 

cedonum, quae, nif ubi praelongis haſtis velut vallum ante clypeos 
objecit (quod ut fiat, libero campo opus eſt) nullius admodum uſus 
eſt. Id. I. XXzi. n. 39. 
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Gf. Nudity and thickneſs, becauſe it requires ies peculiar: ſpots 
arge of ground, and thoſe, as it were, made purpoſely. for it 3 
hich and that for want of ſuch tracts, it incumbers, or rather 
breaks itſelf by its own motion; not to mention that, if it 
is once broke, the foldiers who compoſe it can neyer rally 
again. Whereas the Roman army, by its diviſion into 
ſmall bodies, takes the advantage of all places and ſitua- 
ions, and ſuits itſelf to them. It is united or ſeparated. at 
pleaſure, It files off, or draws together, without the leaſt 
difficulty, It can very eaſily detach, rally, and form every 
ind of evolution, either in the whole or in part, as occa- 
on may require. In fine, it has a greater variety of mo- 
tions, and . more Ain and e than the 
halans » --- | | 
- (g) This enabled Paolus Enilias.* to pr 9 
ted victory over Perſeus, He firſt attacked the phalanx in 
front.. But the Macedonians. (keeping mary cloſe together) 
olding their pikes with both bands, and preſenting this 
iron rampart to the enemy, could not be either broke or. 
orced in any manner, and ſo made a dreadful ſlaughter of 
» Romans. But at laſt, the une venneſs of the ground. 
ind the great extent of the front in battle, not allowing 
he Macedonians to continue in all parts that range of 
ields and pikes; Paulus Emilius obſerved, that the 
phalanx- was obliged to leave ſeveralopenings and intervals. 
Upon this; he attacked them at theſe openings, not, as 
de fore. in front, and in a general onſet, but by detach- 
bodies, and in different parts at one RAI n 


( platarch in 1 N 10 

* Secunda legio immiſſa diſſipavit phaſinjbtr ; gd am 
Nor cauſa victorlae fuit, quam quod = paſſim praelia erant. quae 
luctuantem turbarunt primo, deinde disjectrunt phalangem; cujus 
onfertae, et intentis horrentis haſtis, intolerabiles vires ſunt. 8 
carptim aggrediendo circumagere immobilem longitudine et gravitate 
baſtam cogas, corffuſa ſtrue implicantuy: 6 vers ab latere, aut ab 


adverſus catervatim irruentes Romanos, et interrupta  multifariam = 
acie, obviam ire cogebantyr : et Pome, quacumque data intervalla 
eſſent, inſinuabant * Qui fi univerſe” ace in frontem 
adverſus inſtructam phalangem nn. * ned 
confertany agiern — Tit, Lv. -+dd 4 
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tergo, aliquid tumultus i increpuit, ruinat᷑ modo turbantur. Sient tum 
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By this means the phalanx was broke in an inſtant, and F 
its whole force, which conſiſted merely in its union and of g 
the impreſſion it made all at once, was entirely loſt; * 
Paulus Æmilius gained the victor 7. 

hh) The ſame Polybius, in the twelfth book above ci- 
ted, deſcribes in few words the order of battle obſerved 
by the cavalry. + According to him, a ſquadron of horſe 
conſiſted of eight hundred, generally drawn up one hun» 
dred in front and eight deep; conſequently ſuch a ſquadron 
as this took up a furlong or an hundred fathoms, ſup» 
poſing the diſtance of one fathom or ſix foot for each horſe- 
man; a ſpace he muſt neceſſarily have, to make his evolu- 
tions and to rally. Ten ſquadrons, or eight thouſand horſe, 


occupied ten times as much ground, that is, ten furlongs, ever 
* thouſand fathoms, which makes about half a league. Phoc 
From what has been ſaid, the reader may judge how furni 
mach ground-an army took up according to be dumber Pl 
of fury and cavalry of which it confiſted, gins 
Seer. II. The facred war, Sequel of the hiſtory of Phi- * 
_ tip. He endeavours in vain to poſſeſs bimſeif of & the nan 
Paſi of Thermopylae, | arms 
® IscoRD, which ene! perpetually in the Philo 
| Greeks diſpoſitions not very remote from an o- his tr 
pen rupture, broke out with great violence upon account of iſ his e 
the Phocaeans. Thoſe people, who inhabited the terri-¶ temp 


tories adjacent to Delphos, plowed up certain lands that 
were ſacred to Apollo, which were thereby proſaned. Im- 
mediately the people in the neighbourhood exclaimed a- 
gainlt them as guilty of ſacrilege, ſome from a ſpirit of 
fincerity, and others in order to cover their private revenge 
with the veil of religion The war that broke out on this 
occaſion was called the ſacred war, as undertaken from a 
religious motive, and laſted ten years. The people guilty 
of this profanation were ſummoned to appear before the 
Amphictyons, or States-General of Greece; and the whole 
affair being duly examined, the Phocaeans were declared 
facrilegiovs, and ſentenced to pay a heavy fine. | 

| ch) Lib. xi. p. 663, (i) A. M. 3649. Ant. J. C. 355+ Diod- 
4 vi. p. 42.5=-433+ - | 
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- Philomelus; one of their chief citizens, a bold man and 
of great authority, having proved by ſome verſes in 40 
Homer, that the ſovereignty of Delphos belonged antieat- 
ly to the Phocaeans, inflames them againſt this decree, de- 
termines with them to take up arms, and is appointed their 
general. He immediately went to Sparta, to engage the 
Lacedaemonians in his intereſt. They were very much diſ- 
uſted” at the ſentence which the Amphictyons had pro- 
nounced againſt them, at the ſolicitation of the Thebans, 
by which they had been alſo condemned to pay a fine; for 
having ſeized upon the citadel of Thebes by fraud and 
violence. Archidamus, one of the kings of Sparta, gave 


z orſe, Philomelus a handſome reception. This monarch how- 

ongs, ever did not yet dare to declare openly in favour of the 

ague. Phocaeans, but promiſed to aſſiſt him with money, and to 

how furniſh/him ſecretly with troops, as he accordingly did. 

mber Philomelus, at his return home, raiſes ſoldiers, and be- 
C gins by attacking the temple of Delphos, of which he poſ- 

: ſeſſed himſelf without any great difficulty, the inhabitants 

Phi- of the country making but a weak reſiſtance. The * Lo- | 

f the erians, à people in the neighbourhood” of Delphos, took f 
| arms againſt him, but were defeated in ſeveral rencounters. 

the Philomelus, encouraged by theſe firſt ſucceſſes, increaſed 

an o- his troops daily, and put himſelf in a condition to carry on 

unt of his enterpriſe with vigour, Accordingly he enters the 

terri- temple, tears from the pillars the decree of the Amphicty - 

that dns againſt the Phocaeans, publiſhes all over the country that 


he has no deſign to ſeize the riches of the temple, and that 
his ſole view is to reſtore the Phocacans their antient rights 
ard privileges. It was neceſſary for him to have a ſanction 
from the god who preſided at Delphos, and to receive ſuch 
an anſwer from the. oracle as might be favourable to him. 
The prieſteſs at firſt refuſed to co-operate on this occaſion: 
but being terrified by his ;zſhe anſwered, that the 
god permitted him to do. w er he ſhould think proper; 
a circumſtance he took care 3 all 1 
ing nations. N 7 1 

(&) Thad. I. ii. v. 40. 3 oh 5 
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The affair was now become a ſerious one. The Amphĩe- 


tyons meeting a ſecond time, a reſolution was ſormed to 


declare war againſt the Phocacans. Moſt of the Grecian 


nations engaged in this quarrel, and ſided with the one 
or the other party. The Boeotians, the Locrians, Theſſa - 


lians, and ſeveral other neighbouring people, declared in 
favour of the god; whilſt Sparta, Athens, and ſome other 
cities of Peloponneſus, joined, with the Phocaeans. Philo- 
melus had not yet touched the treaſures of the temple; 
but being afterwards not ſo ſcrupulous, he believed that 
the riches of the god could not be better employed, than 
in his (the deity's) defence, for he gave this ſpecious 
name to this facrilegious attempt; and being enabled by 
this freſh ſupply, to double the pay of his ſoldiers, he raiſ- 
ed a very conſiderable body of troops. 

Several battles were fought, and the fs. for as 
time ſeemed doubtful on both ſides. Every body koows 
how much religious wars are to be dreaded ; and the pro- 
digious lengths which a falſe zeal, when veiled with ſo ve- 


- nerable a name, is apt to go, The Thebans, having in a 
rencounter taken feyeral priſoners, condemned them all to 


die as facrilegious wretches who were exegmmunicated. 
The Phocaeans did the ſame by way of repriſal. Theſe had 
at firſt gained ſeveral advantages; but having been defeat- 
ed in a great battle, Philomelus their leader being cloſely 
attacked 8 eminence from which-there was no retreat · 
ing, defended himſelf for a long time with invincible bra- 
very, which however not availing, he threw himſelf head - 
long from a rock, in order to avoid the torments he mutt 
una voĩdably have undergone, had he fallen alive into the 


hands: of his enemies Onomaxchus was his 8 and 


took upon him the command of the forces. 


(J) This new general had ſoon levied a "+ uy the 


advantageous: pay he offered procuring him ſoldiers from 
all fides. He alſo by dint of money brought over ſeveral 
chiefs-of the other party, and prevailed upon them either 
to retire, or to do little or nothing, by which be gained 
great advantages. T 


4A. M. 3652, Ant. J. C. 363. 
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- Philip thought it moſt conſiſte nt with his intereſt to re- 
ain neuter in this general movement of the Greeks in fa» 
your either of the Phocacans or of the Thebans. It was 
conſiſtent with the policy of this ambitious prince, who had 
little regard for religion or the intereſt of Apollo, but was 
always intent upon his own, not to engage in a war by which 
e could not reap the leaſt benefit; and to take advantage 
of a juncture, in which all Greece, employed and divided 
by a great war, gave him an opportunity to extend his 
rontiers, and puſh his conqueſts without any apprehenſions 
pf oppoſition. - He was alſo well pleafed to ſee both parties 
eaken and conſume each other, as he ſhould thereby be 
nabled to fall upon them afterwards with greater ad- 
antage. 
(m) Being deſirous of ſubjecting Thrace, and of ſecur- 
pg the conqueſts he had already made in it, he determin- 
d to poſſeſs himſelf of Methone, a ſmall city, incapable - 
df ſupporting itſelf by its own ſtrength, but which gave him 
iſquiet, and obſtructed his deſigns whenever it was in the 
ands of his enemies. Accordingly he beſieged that city, 
nade himſelf maſter of and razed it. (n) He loſt one of 
his eyes before Methone by a very ſingular accident. A- 
Wer of Amphipolis had offered his ſervice to Philip, as fo 
xcellent a markſman, that he could bring down birds in 
heir moſt rapid flight. The monarch made this anſwer, 
Vell, I will take you into my ſervice when I make war 
bon flerlings ; which anſwer ſtung the croſs · bow · man to 
e quick. A repartee proves often of fatal conſequence 
d him who makes it, and it is not a ſmall merit to know 
hen to hold one's tongue. After having thrown himſelf 
to the city, he let fly an arrow, on which was written, 
o Philip's right eye, and gave him moſt cruel proof that 
e was a good markſman ; for he hit him in his right eye. 
bilip ſent him back the ſame arrow with is inſcription, 
Philip takes the city, he will hang uf After ; aud ac« 
ordingly he was as good as his word. 
(0) A ſcilful ſurgeon drew the arrow out of Phib's 


(m) A. M. 3651. Ant. J. C. 383. Diod. p. 434. 
(u) Suidas in Kapay, (o) Plin. 1, vii Ce 3 Fo 


ſtrengthened himſelf by the protection of the Phocacans, 


the profeſſed enemies of religion. Lycophron delivered up 


- Ws tho Hf i dir e 


eye with ſo much art and dexterity, that not the least N 
remained; and though he could not ſave his eye, he yet 
took away the blemiſh. - (p) But nevertheleſs this mon- 
arch was fo weak, as to be angry whenever any perſon 
bappened to let ſlip the word Cyclops, or even the word 
eye, in his preſence. Men however ſeldom blaſh for an hon- 
durable im perfection. A Lacedaemonian woman thought ons 
more like a man, when, to conſole her ſon for a glorious 
wound that had lamed him, ſhe faid, Now ſon, every ſtep 
you take will put you in mind of your valour. £ 

(q) After the taking of Methone, Philip ever ſtudious 
either to weaken his enemies by new conqueſts, or gain 
new friends by doing them ſome important ſervice, march- 
ed into Theſſaly which had implored his aſſiſtance agaioſt 
the tyrants. The liberty of that country ſeemed now ſe· 
cure, fince Alexander of Pherae was no more. Never- 
theleſs, bis brothers, who, in concert with his wife Thebe, 
had murdered him, grown weary of having for ſome time 
ated the part of deliverers, revived his tyranny, and op- 
preſſed the Theſſalians with a new yoke. Lycophron, the 1d b, 
eldeſt of the three brothers who ſucceeded Alexander, had 


Onomarchus, their leader, brought him a numerous body 
of forces, and at firſt gained a conſiderable advantage o- 
ver Philip; bat engaging him a ſecond time, he was en- 
tirely defeated and his army routed, © The flying troops 
were purſued to the ſea-ſhore. Upwards of fix thouſand 
men were killed on the ſpot, among whom was Onomar- 
chus, whoſe body was hung upon a gallows ; and three 
thouſand who were taken priſoners were thrown into the 

fea by Philip's order, as ſo many ſacrilegious wretches, 


the city of Pherae, and reſtored Theſſaly to its liberty by 

abandoning it. By the happy ſucceſs of this expedition 
Philip acquired for ever the affection of the Theſſalians, 
whoſe excellent cavalty joined to the Macedonian phalanx. 


had afterwards ſo great a ! in _ victories and chose 
of bis ſon. 


(p) Demet. Phaler. i 166. 8 . a) Diod. p. 432---435 


W who ſucceeded his brother Onomarchus, find- 
vg the fame advantages he had done, from the immenſe 
ches be ſound in the-temple, raiſed a numerous army; 
and ſupported by the troops of the Lacedaemonians, A- 
henians; and the other allies, whom he paid very largely, 
e went into Boeotia and invaded the Thebans. For a 
ong time victory ſhifted ſides; but at laſt Phayllus being 
ttacked with a ſudden and violent diſtemper, after ſuffer- 
g the moſt cruel torments, ended his life in a manner 
vorthy of his impieties and ſacrilegious aQions. Phale- 
us, then very young, the ſon of @nomarchus, was placed 
his room; and Mnaſeas, a man of great experience, and 
trongly attached to his family, was appointed his counſellor. 
The new leader treading in the ſteps of his predecel- 
ors, plundered the temple as they had done, and enrich- 
d all his friends. At laſt the Phocaeans opened their 
yes, and appointed commiſſioners to call all thoſe to ac- 
punt who had any concern in the public monies, Upon 
is Phalecus was depoſed; and, after an exact inquiry, 
was found that from the beginning of the war, there 
ad been taken ont of the temple upwards of ten thouſand 
alents, hat "in, ous eremien, apc entree. comms 
punds,. 

(r) Philip, after heving freed the Theſſalians, reſolved | 
d carry his arms into Phocis. This is his firſt attempt 


wh oh d get footing in Greece, and to have a ſhare in the ge- 
Wr eral affairs of the Greeks, from which the kings of Ma- 
* os bad always been excluded as foreigoers. | In this 


hew, upon pretence of going over into Phocis in order to 
unifh the 'ſacrilegious -Phocaeans, he marches towards 


ito the hermopylae, to poſſeſs himſelf of a paſs, which-gave him 


IN free paſſage into Greece, and eſpecially into Attica. 
on 1 he Athenians, upon hearing of a march which might 
. ore of the moſt fatal conſequence to them, haſted'to 
7 ' 


bermopylae, and poſſcſſed-themſelyes very ſeaſonably of 
is important paſs, which Philip did not dare attempt to 
bree ; 9 * return back imo Mace 


oni 


Jalians, 
halan x 
d thoſe 


| r) A. M. 3653, © 
Pp () 3652 . 
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szcr. ul. eee apon Philip: 5 attempting Ter. 
mopylae, harangues the Athenians, and animaies them 
againſt that prince. Little regard is paid is his ora» 
tion. Olynthus, upon the point of being beſieged by 
_ Philip, addreſſes the Athenians for ſuccaur.. Demoſ+ 
thenes endeavours by his orations to rouſe them out of 
their lethargy. They ſend but a very weak Jarenr, 
and Philip at length/takes Olynthus. 

S we ſhall ſoon ſee Philip engaged againſt the Athe- 
| nians, and as they, by the ſtrong exhortations and 
prudent counſels of Demolthenes, will become his greateſt 
enemies, and the moſt powerful oppoſers of his ambitious 
deſigns; it may not be improper, before we enter into 
that part of the hiſtory, to give a ſhort account of the ſtate 
of Athens, and of the diſpoſition of the citizens at that 
tme. 

We muſt not form a judgment of the character of the 
Athenians, in the age we are now ſpeaking of, from that 
of their anceſtors in the time of the battles of Marathon 
and of Salamis, from whoſe virtue they had extremely de- 
generatad. They were no longer the ſame men, and had 
no longer the ſame maxims, and the ſame manners. They 
no longer diſcovered the fame zeal for the public good, 
the ſame application to the affairs of the ſtate, the ſame 
courage to ſupport fatigues of war by ſea and land; the 
ſame care of the revenues, the ſame willingneſs to hear 
ſalutary advice; the ſame diſcernment in the choice-of ge · 
nerals of the armies, and of magiſtrates to whom they in- 
truſted the adminiſtration of the ſtate. To theſe happy, 
theſe glorious diſpoſitions, ſugeeeded a fondneſs for repoſe, 
and an indolence with regard to public affairs; an aver 
ſion for military fatigues, which they now left entirely to 
mercenary troops; and a profuſion of the public treaſures 
in games and ſhews; a love for the flattery which their 
orators laviſhed upon them, an unhappy facility in cone 
ferring public offices by intrigue and cabal; all which uſ- 
ually precede the approaching ruin of ſlates, Such wt 
the ſituation of Athens, at the time the King of Macedon 
: began to turn his arms againſt Greece, 


lnb a 
(e) We have ſcen that Philip, after various conqueſts, 
jad attempted to advance as far as Phocis, but in vain; be- 
auſe the Athenians, juſtly alarmed at the impending daa 
ger, had ſtopt him at the paſs of Thermopylae. (t) De- 
noſthenes taking advantage of ſo favourable a diſpoſition of 


hers 
them 
ora - 
ed by 
emf 
ut of 


cour, 


xpoſed by the boundleſs ambition of Philip; and to con · 
ince them of the abſolute neceſſuy they were under from 
Athe⸗ to apply the moſt ſpeedy. remedies. Now) as the 
and 
eateſt 
itious 
into 
- ſtate 


t that 


F the 
n that 


hrouzhout Athens a kind of terror bordering very near 
pon deſpair, the orator, by a wonderful artifice, ſirſt en- 
24v0Urs/ to revive their courage, and aſcribes their cala 
ities entirely to their floth and indolence. For if they 


o ſpite of their activity and their atmoſt efforts Philip hal 
revailed over them, they then indeed would not have the 


-athon oſe which-follow, Demoſthenes inſiſts ſtrongly, that the 
iy de- andeur of Philip is wholly owing to the ſupineneſs of the 
d bad thenians; and that it is this ſupineneſs which makes him 


bey, daring, and ſwells him with nn 
good, — as even infults the Athenians. 


ſame See, ſays Demoſthenes to them, n Philip, 
; the to what a height the arrogance of that man.riſes, who 
o bear ill not ſuffer. you to chuſe either action or repoſe; but 


ploys menaces, and., as fame ſays, ſpeaks in the molt 


of ge- | 
* lest terms z and, not contented with his firſt epngueſts, 


ney in» 
happy, 
repoſe, 
aver 
rely to 
2aſures 
n theit 
n con; 
ich uſ- 
ch Was 
acedon 


day in ſome new -enterprize. . Poſſibly, you wait till 
ceſſity reduces you to act; can any one be greater to 
eeboru men than ſhame and infamy? Will you then for 
er walk the public place with this queſtion in your mourthy, 
hat news is there ? Can there be greater news, than that a 
acedonian has vanquiſhed the Athenians, and made him- 
f the ſupreme arbiter of Greece 4 Philip is dead, "ſays 


* rr * e | 1 * Pay. 


ings; mounted the tribunal, in order to ſet before them 
lively image of the impeading danger to which they were 


acceſs of his arms and the rapidity of his progreſs, ſpread 


itherto had acquitted themſelves of their duty, and that 


alt reſource or hope left.” But in this oration; and all 


t incapable of ſatiating his {uſt of dominion, engages eve- 


- 
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one; be is only fick, replies another. (His being wound- 
ed at Methone had occaſioned all-theſe reports.) But 
whether be be lick or dead is nothing to the purpoſe, 0 po 
Athens! For the moment after heaven had delivered you 
from him, (ſhould you till behave as you now do) you 
would raiſe up another Philip againſt yourſelves ; ſince the 
man in queſtion owes his grandeur inſinitely wore to r 
indolence, than to his own: ſtrength.” 
nut Demoſthenes, not ſatisfied with bare 1 "1 
ces, or with giving his opinion in general terms, - propoſed i 
a plan, the execution of which he believed would check ] 
 _ the attempts of Philip. In the firſt place, he adviſes the 
| Athenians to fit out a fleet of fifty gallies, and to reſolve 

firmly to man them themſelves. He requires them to rein- 
force theſe with ten gallies lightly armed, which may ſerve 
as a convoy to the: fleet and tranſports. | With regard to 
"the land forces, as in his time, the general, elected by the 
moſt powerful faction, formed the army only of a confuſ· 
ed aſſemblage of foreigners and mercenary troops, who 
did little ſervice; Demoſthenes requires them to levy no 
more than two thouſand choſen troops, five hundred of TY” 
Which ſhall be Athenians, - and the reſt raiſed from among 
the allies ; with two hundred Mautern ein of which ſhall... 
alſo be Fee a n. 
be expence of chis linle . with nnd only to 3 ery f 
proviſions, and other matters independent from their pay ia 0 
Vas to amount to little more per month than ninety ta · 
lents, (nine ty thouſand crowns): viz. forty taſents for ten 
convoy gallies, at the rate of twenty minae (a thouſand yrant 
livres) per month for each galley + forty talents for thi bey h 
tuo thouſand, infantry, and ten-drachmas-(five livres) per c vote 
month for each foqt · loldier: which five liyres per moni Nad 10 
make a little more than three pence farthing French mover clves, 
per diem. Finally, twelve talents for the two hundret 1 
horle, at thirty drachmas (fifteen liyres) per month fo dvant 
euch horſeman; which fifteen liyres per month make e 4 dure 
ſols gar diem. The reaſon of my relating this ſo particuſ arge : 
baz is to, give the reader an idea of the Spes of u empt 


i Bach talent yas wordha thouſand crowns, FI" 


my in ne Demoſthenes adds; 23 
ines, that the preparation of proviſions is not a conſide - 
able ſtep, be is very much miſtaken; for he is perſuaded, 
hat provided the forces don't want proviſions, the war 
il furniſh them with every thing beſides; and that with- 
at doing the leaſt wrong to the Grecks or alles, they 
vill not fail Emmen defichs 
ncies and arrears of pay. 
But as the Athenians might be Gurgrized: at Demoſihe- 
dess requiring ſo ſmall a body of forces, he gives this rea · 
en for it, viz. That at preſent; the commonwealth did 
Wot permit the Athenians to oppoſe Philip with a ſufficient 
orce in the field; and that it would be their buſineſs to 
make excurſions only. Thus his deſign was, that this little 
army ſhould be hovering perpetually about the frontiers of 
Macedonia, to awe, obſerve, harraſs, and keep cloſe to 
e enemy, in order to prevent them from concerting and 
xecuting ſuch eateryriges with caſe, as hoy might think 
it to a 
What the ſucceſs of this e en was, is dot 8 
t is very probable, that as the Athenians were not attacked 
perſonally, they, according to the ſupineneſa natural to 
hem, were very indolent with regard to the progreſs of 
WP hilip's arms. The diviſions at this time in Greece were 
q favourable to that monarch. Athens and Lacedaemo- 
nia on one ſide employed themſelves wholly in redueing 
e ſtrength of Thebes their rival; whilſt on the other 
de, the Theſſalians, in order to free themſelves from their 
yrants, and the Thebans, to maintain the ſuperiority which 
hey had acquired by the battles of Leuctra and Maminea, 
Wcvoted themſelves in the moſt reſolute manner to Philip; 
| . aſſiſted him (undeſignedly) in making chains for them - 
clves, 
Philip, as an able politician, knew well how to take 
dvantage of all theſe diſſenſions. This King, in-ordef to 
cure his frontiers, bad nothing more at heart than to en- 
rge them towards Thrace ; and this he could ſcarce at- 
empt but at the expence of the Athenians, who ſince the 
. 2 8 1 ; 
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de feat of Xerxes had many colonies (beſides ſeveral ſtates 
who were either their allies or tributaries) in that country. 
 Olynthus, a city of Thrace in the peninſula of Pallene, 
was one of theſe colonies: The Olynthians had been at 
great variance with Amyntas father of Philip, and had even 
very much oppoſed the latter, upon bis acceſſion to the 
crown. However. being not firmly eſtabliſhed on his throne, 
de at firſt employed diſſimulation, and requeſted the alhance 
of the Olynthians, to whom, ſome time after, he gave up 
Potidaea. an important fortreſs, which he had conquered 
in concert with and for them, from the Athenians. When 
he found himſelf able to execute his project, he took pro- 
per meaſures in order to befiege Olynthus. The inhabi- 
rants of this city, who ſaw the ſtorm gathering at a diſ- 
tance, had recourſe to the Athenians, of whom they re- 
immediate aid. The affair was debated in an aſ- 
ly of the people, and as it was of the utmoſt import- 
ance, a great number of orators met ip the aſſembly. Each 
of them mounted it in his turn, which was regulated by 
their age. Demoſthenes; who was then but four and thirty, 
did * ae dees * mann 
2 long time. 
(u) In ohio . diſcourſs; the orator, the W e 
| ke dls when; alternately terrifies and. encourages the Athe- 
nians. For this purpoſe he repreſents Philip in two very 
different lights. On one fide he is a man, whoſe unbound- 
ed ambition the empire of the world would not fatiate ; 
an haughty tyrant, who looks upon all men, and even his 
allies as ſo many ſubjects or ſlaves ; and who; for that rea- 
ſor, is no leſs incenſed by too ſlow a ſubmiſſion, than an 
open revolt; a vigilant politician, who, always intent to 
take advantage of the overſights and errors of others, ſeizes 


(e) Ohath. . e 
| * The oration which Demohenes pronounce at that time is ge- 
peally Koko upon as the ſecond of the three Olynthiacs which re. 

to this 6b. But M. de Tourreil, chiefly on the authority o 
— which ought to be of great weight on this 
obſerved in Demoſthenes's ora- 


tions, and PEE thiaes. Th I am 
of his opinics, Dr 
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favourable opportunity; an indefatigable warrior, 
NY rater and who ſupports. perpetu · 
ly the molt ſevere toils, without allowing himſelf a mo- 
2ent's repoſe, or having the leaſt regard to the difference. 
FO an intrepid hero, who ruſhes thro” obſtacles, 
d plunges into the midſt of dangers; a corrupter, who 
ith his purſe rrafficks, buys, and employs gold no lefs 
jan iron; a happy prince, on whom fortune laviſhes her 
Vous, e whom ſhe ſeems to have forgot her in- 
oaſtancy: but on the other ſide, this ſame Philip is an 
| . man, who meaſures his vaſt projects, not by his 
rength, but merely by his ambition; a raſh man, who, 
Wy his attempts, digs himſelf the grave of his on gran - 
| eee e, ane 
| effort would throw him; a knave, whoſe power is 
* iſed on the moſt ruinous of all foundations, breach ol 
ich and villany; an hated univerſally abroad, 
bo, by trampling 8 human and divine, bas 
ade all nations his enemies; a tyrant, deteſted even in 
e heart of his dominions, in which, by the infamy of 
is manners and other vices, he has tired out the paticnce 
If his captains, his ſoldiers, and of all his ſubjects in ge- 
eral; to conclude, a perjured and impious wretch, e- 
ally abborred by heaven and earth, and whom the gods 
Dre now upon the point of deſtroying by any band that 
er a ant nam 


'Thisis thedouble pidtre of Phil which Ia, de Tour- 
il draws, by uniting the ſeveral detached lincaments in 
de preſent oration: of Demoſthenes, In it is ſhewn/the 
Wire: freedom with: which the: dieſe Opt N 
al a monar eng. 

Our orator, Madan repreſented Philip ane wi 
ent as formidable, the next very eaſy to be conquered, 
pncludes, that the only certain method for reducing ſuch 
enemy, would be to reform the new abuſes, to eve 
e antient order and regulationa, to appeaſe domeſtic dif- 
aſions, and to ſuppreſs the cabals which are ĩnceſſantiy 
praing ; and all this in Roc a manner, that every thing 
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may unite in the ſole point of the public ſervice ; and that, 
at a common expence, every man according to his abilities 
— RI WR FF ya 
Demades , bribed. by Philip's. gold, oppoſed. very ſtre- 
nn but in vain; for the 
Athenians ſent, under the conduct of Chares the general, 
thirty gallies and two thouſand men to ſuceour the Olyn- 
thians, who, in this urgent neceſſity which fo nearly: af- 
fected all — ORR APIINR: aſhſtance on · 
by from the Atheniaas. | 
However, — nee prevent the deſigns of 4 
Philip, or the progreſs of his arma. For he marches in- 
to Chalcis, takes ſeveral places of ſtrength, the fortreſs 
of Gira, and ſpreads terror throughout the whole country. 
Olynthus, being thus in great danger of an-mvafios, and 
menaced with deſtruction, ſent a ſecond embaſſy to Athens, 
to ſolicit a new reinforeement. Demoſthenes argues very 
ſrongly in favour of their requeſt, and proves to the Athe- 
nians, that they were equally obliged by honour and inte- 
reſt to have regard to ii. This is e eee en 
tac generally taken as the th dt. 
The brator, always avimated- with joy weapon hvely 
zeal for'the fſubery aud glboy-<f-bis country, cadeavours 
to intimidate the Athenians, by ſetting before them the 
dangers with which they are threatened; exhibiting to 
them a moſt-dreadfu} proſpect of the ſuture, if they do 
not rouſe from their lethargy: for that in caſe Philip ſeizes 
upon Olynthus, he will n e e 
I 
| The-gteaceft difficuley was the means-of eaibng fuſfci 
ent ſums for defraying the expences requifte for the ſuc · 
cour of the Olynthians, becauſe the military ſunds were 
GS eee 


-When-the Achenians, at the end of the war of gina, 
. — 
nians, they refolved to put into their treaſury, by way of 
reſerve, n at the fm dime 

e e | 
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* upon pain of death, to mention 
the emplayiag any part of it, except for repulling an ene- 
my who ſhould invade Attica. This was at firit obſerved 
with the warmth and fervor which men have for all new 
Wi: nlticutions, Afterwards: Pericles, in order to make his 
court to the people, propoſed to diſteibute among them in 
| times of peace * the thouſand-talents, and to apply it in 
Woiving to each citizen two oboli at the public ſhews, upon 
; — however, that they might reſume this fund in 
lime of war, The propoſal was approved, and che reſtrie- 
on alſo. But, as all conceſfions of this kind degenerate 
Wore time or other into licence, the Athenians were ſa. 
highly pleaſed with this diſtribution (called by Demades 
| p that. 
Whey abſolutely would not ſuffer it to be retrenched upon 
ay account. The abuſe was carried to ſuch a beight, that 
| Waren. one of the faction which oppoſed Demolthehes,, 
xrobibited any perſon, upon pain of death, fo. much as to 
propoſe the reſtoring, for the ſervice of the war, 'thoſe 
Fands.-which (Pericles had transferred to the games and 
pmblic ſhe wo. Apollodorus was even puniſhed, for de- 
eee eee e | 
4 it. I. 
This abſurd babes kad weh been ed 00 
mpoſhble to ſupply it but by impoſing taxes, the inequa · 
xy of which (being entirely arbitrary) perpetuated ſtrong 
euds, and made the military preparations ſo very ſlow, 
s quite defeated the deſign of them, without leſſening rhe 
pence, As the artificers and ſea-fariag people, who 
ompoſed above two thirds of the people of Athens, did 
ot contribute any part of their ſubſtance, aod only gave. 
heir perſons, the whole weight of the taxes fell intirely 
pon the rich. Theſe murmured-upon that account, and 
proached the others with the public monies being ſquan- 
red upon feſtivals, comedies, and the like — — 


j t the people, being ſenſible of their ſuperiority, paid 


F » Theſe games, beſides the two oboli which were diſtributed to 
7 ach of the perſons preſent, o a yreat number of other ex>- 
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„„ he niir ene 
little regard to their complaints, and had no manner of 


inclination to ſubtra from their diverſions, merely to eaſe ou 
people who poſſeſſed employments and dignities, from er 
which they were entirely excluded. Beſides, any perſon 6 
who ſhould dare to propoſe this to the people ſeriouſſy and us, 
in form, would be im great danger of his liſe. ule 
However, Demoſthenes preſumed to introduce this ſub- 2 
ject at two different times; but then he treated it with tiz 
the utmoſt art and circmiſpeQion. After ſhewing that tre 
the Athenians were indiſpenſably obliged to raiſe an army, ely 
in order to ſtop the enterprizes of Philip, he hints (but phab 
in a diſtant way) that thoſe funds which were expended ſtin 
in theatric repreſentations, ought to be employed for le- iſe. 1 
vying and maintaining an armed force: He demanded his 
that commiſſioners might be nominated; not to enact new bhor 
laws, (there being already but too many eſtabliſhed) but don 
to examine and aboliſh ſuch as ſhould be prejudicial to the ren 
commonwealth. He did not thereby become obnoxious aac] 
to capital puniſhment, as enacted by thoſe laws ; 'becauſe Wil pmp] 
he 40 not require that they ſhould' be actually aboliſhed, hem 
but only that commiſſioners might be nominated to infpet proa 
them. He only hinted; how) highly neceſſary i it was to , 4 
aboliſh a law, which grieved the moſt zealous citizens, and Th 
reduced them to this fad neceſſity, | either to ruin them- „ w 
Wer 


ſelves, in caſe they gave their opinion boldly and faith- Wl 
fully, ar to deſtroy their country, in caſe they obſerved a ane 
fearful, prevaricating filence. q 

- Theſe remonſtrances do not ſeera to have the ſucceſs 
wey deſerved, ſince in the following Olynthiac, (which is 
commonly placed as the firſt) the orator was obliged to in- 
veigh once more againſt the miſapplication of the military 
funds. The Olynthiaps being now vigorouſly attacked by 
Philip, and having hitherto been very ill ſerved by the 
venal ſuccoars of Athens, required, by a third embaſſy, a 
body of troops which ſhould not conſiſt of mercenaries 
and foreigners as before, but of true Athenians, of men in- 
ſpired with a ſincere ardour for the iotereſt both of their 
own glory, and the common cauſe, The Athenians, at the 
carneſt ſolicitation of Demoſthenes, ſent Chares a ſecond 


me, with a reinforcement of ſeventeen gallies, of two 
ouſand foot and three hundred horſe, all citizens of A- 
ens, as the Olynthians had requeſted. N 
(y)* The following year Philip poſſeſſed himſelf of ofyn- 
us, Neither the ſuccoars nor efforts: of the Athenians 
vuld defend it from its domeſtic enemies. It was betrayed 
Euthycrates and Laſthenes, two of its molt eminent 
tizens, in actual employment at that time. Thus Philip 
tred by the breach which his gold had made, Immedi- 
i be plunders this unhappy city, lays. one part of the 
dhabitants/in chains, and ſells the reſt for ſlaves; and 
ſtinguiſhes thoſe who had betrayed their city, no other- 
iſe than by the ſupreme contempt he ex preſſed for them. 
his King, like his ſon Alexander, loved the treaſon, but 
dhorred: the traitor. And indeed, how can a prince rely 
don him who- has betrayed. his country ? (z) Every one, 
ren- the common ſoldiers of the Macedonian army, re- 
oached Euthycrates and. Laſthenes for their perfidy, who 
Wpnplaining to Philip upon that account, he only made 
dem this/ironical. anſwer, infinitely more ſevere than the 
proach itſelf; Don't mind what a pack of vulgar fellows 
wy, who call every. thing by its real name. 
The King was overjoyed at his being poſſeſſed, of this ci 
, which was of the utmoſt importance to him, as its 
_ might have very much checked his conqueſts. (a). 
ne years before, the Olyntbians had long reſiſted the 
ited armies of Macedon and Lacedaemonia ; whereas 
vilip. had taken it with very little reſiſtance, at leaſt bad 
vr loſt many men in the ſiege. 
He now cauſed ſhews and able games to be exhibited 
th the utmoſt magnificence ; to. theſe he added feaſts, in 
hich he made himſelf very popular, beſtowing on all the 


d by 
— eſts conſiderable gifts, and treating ep with the utmoſt 
T, arks of his friendſhip. | N 
y, a P | 
aries 
3 te M. ; 3656. Ant. J. C. 348. b.! xi. p. 430-483. 
* (z) Flur. in Apophtheg. p. cha 6 2 4 
eir | | 
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Secr. IV. Philip deakarta, in favour of Thebes apainf 
- the Phaocaeans, and thereby engages in the ſacred war, 
e lulls the Athenians, notwithſlanding the remon- 
- flrances of Demoſibenes, into ſecurity, - by a pretend- 
ed peace and falſe promiſer. He ſeizes on Thermopy- 
lae, ſubjeds the Photacans, and puts an end to the 
© ſacred war. He is admitted into the —_—_ of the 
Ampbictyon t.. 3 
00 T H E Thebans, tiles woah alone to terniliite 
the war, which they had ſo long carried on a- 
gainſt the Phocacans, addreſſed 'Philip. Hitherto, as we 
before mentioned, he had obſerved a kind of neutrality with 
reſpect to the ſacred war; and he ſeemed to wait for an 
opportunity of declaring himſelf, that 1s, till both parties 
ſhould have weakened themſelves by a long war, which e- 
qually exhauſted them both. The Thebans had now very 
much abated of that haughtineſs, and thoſe ambitious views 
with which the victories of Epaminondas had inſpired 
them, The inſtant therefore that they requeſted the alli- 
ance of Philip, he reſolved to eſpouſe the intereſt of that 
republic, in oppoſition to the Phocaeans. He had not loſt 
fight of the project he had formed, of obtaining an en- 
trance into Greece, in order to make himſelf maſter of it. 
To give ſacceſs to his deſign, it was proper for him to de · 
clare i in favour of one of the two parties, which at that 
time divided all Greece, that is, either for the Thebans, 
or the Athenians and Spartans.” He was not ſo void of 
ſenſe as to imagine, that the latter party would aſſiſt his 
deſign of carrying his arms into Greece, He therefore had 
no more to do but to join the Thebans, who offered them- 
ſelves voluntarily to him, and who ſtood in need of Phi- 
lip” s power to ſupport themſelves in their declining condi- 
tion. He therefore declared at once in their favour, But 
to give a ſpecious colour to his arms, beſides the gratitude 
he affected to have at heart for Thebes, in which he had 
been educated, he alſo pretended to make an honour of 
the zeal with which he was fired, with regard to tlie violated 
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of PHILIPP. 37 
dd; and was very glad to paſs for a religious prince, 
zho warmly- eſpouſed the cauſe of the god, and of the 
emple of Delphos, in order to conciliate by that means 
he eſteem and friendihip of the Greeks, Politicians apply 
very pretext to their views, and endeavour to skreen the 
noſt unjuſt attempts with the veil of probity, and ſome- 
mes even of religion; though they very e have 
o manner of regard for either, 

(c) There was nothing Philip had more at heart than 
d poſſeſs himſelf of Thermopylae, as.it opened him a paſ- 
Dee into Greece; to appropriate all the honour of the 
cred war to himſelf, as if he had been principal in that 
Fair, and to preſide in the Pythian games. He was de- 
rous of aidipg the Thebans, and by their means to poſ- 
ſs himſelf of Phocis : but then, in order to put this dou- 
le deſign in execution, it was neceſſary for him to k 
ſecret from the Athenians, who had actually declar 

ar againſt Thebes, and who for many years had been in 
liance with the Phocaeans. His buſineſs therefore. was 
> make them change their meaſures, by placing other 
died i in their-view ; and on this occaſion the ron nt 
Philip ſucceeded: to a wonder. 

-The Athenians, who began to grow tired of a war which | 
as very burthenſome and of little benefit to them, had 
ommiſſioned Creſiphon and Phrynon to ſound the intenti- 
ns of Philip, and in what manner he ſtood. diſpoſed with 
gard to peace. Theſe related that Philip did not appear 
erſe to it, and that he even expreſſed a great aſſection 
br the commonwealth.. Upon this, the Athenians reſol - 
ed to ſend a ſolemn embaſly, to enquire, more ſtrictly 
ito the truth of things, and to procure the laſt expla- 
tions, previouſly neceſſary to ſo important a negotiati- 
- Aſchines and Oemolſthenes were among the ten am- 
uſſadors, who brought back three from Philip, viz. An- 
pater, parmenio, and Eurylochus, All the ten executed 
eir commiſſion very faithfully. and gave a very good ac- 
dunt of it. Upon this, they were immediately ſent back 
th full powers to conclude a peace, and to ratify 1 it by 


(e) Demoſth. Orat, de falſa legatione, - 
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oaths: wes then Demoſthenes, who in his firſt embaſſy 
had met ſome {Athenian captives/in Macedonia, and had 
promiſed to return and ranſom them at his on expence, 
endeavours to enable himſelf to keep his word; and in the 
mean time adviſes his collegues to embark with the utmoſt 
expedition, as the republic had commanded ; and to wait 
as ſoon as poſhble upon Philip, is ee -placr:ſoever he | 
might be, However, theſe; inſtead of making « ſpeedy 
diſpatch as they were delired, go an ambaſſador's pace, 
proceed to Macedonia by land ſtay three months in that 
country, and give Philip time to poſſeſs himſelf of ſeveral 
other ſtrong places belonging to the Athenians in Thrace, 
At laſt, meeting with the King of Macedonia. they agiee 
with him upon articles of peace; bur having lulled them 
aſleep with the ſpecions pretence of a rreaty, he deferred 
the ratification of it from day to day. Philip had found 
means to corrupt the "ambaſſadors one after another by 
preſems, Demolihenes excepted, ho being but one op- 
poſed his collegnes to no manner of purpoſe 
In the mean time, Philip made his troops advance con. 
tinually. Being arrived at Pherae in Theſſaly, he at laf 
ratifies the treaty of peace, -but refuſes to include the Pho 
cacans in it. When news was brought to Athens, tha 
Philip had ſigned the treaty, it occaſioned very great joy it 
chat city, eſpecially to thoſe who were averſe to the war 
and dreaded the conſequences of it. Among thele wa 
(d) Iſocrates He was a citizen very zealous for the com 
monwealth, whoſe proſperity he had very much at heart 
The weakneſs of his voice, with a timidity natural to him 
had prevented his appearing in public, and from mount 
ing like others the tribunal of harangues. He had c 
ed a ſchool in Athens, in which he read rhetorical lee 
tures, and taught youth eloquence with great reputation 
and ſucceſs, However, he had not entirely renounce 
the care of public affairs; and as others ſerved their cour 
try viva voce, in the public aſſemblies, Iſocrates conti 1 
buted to it by his writings, in whioh int _— hu 


(a) Iſocrat. Orat. ad Philtp. | | Vo. 
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dughts; and theſe being uu. bie, were very 
zerly ſought after. * 

On the preſent occaſion, wile a piece of confiderable 
ngth which he addreſſed to Philip, with whom he held 
correſpondence, but in ſuch terms as were worthy a good 
ad faithful citizen. He was then very far advanced in 
-ars, being at leaſt fourſcore and eight. The ſcope of 
is diſcourſe was, to exhort Philip to take advantage of 
e peace he had juſt before concluded, in order to re- 
dncile all the Greek nations, and afterwards to turn 
arms againſt the King of Perſia. The buſineſs was 
engage in this plan four cities, on which all the reſt de- 
agiee nded, viz. Athens, Sparta, Thebes and Argos. He 
then o feſſes, that had Sparta or Athens been as powerful as 
fe rred Sr mecly, he ſhould have been far from making ſuch a pro- 
found aal, which he was ſenſible they would never approve ; 
ner by d which the pride of thoſe tun republics, whillt ſuſtain-: 
pe of and augmented by ſucceſa, Would reject with diſdain, 
t that now, as the moſt powerful cities of Greece, wea- 
d out and exhauſted by long Wars, and humbled in their 
rns by fatal reverſes of fortune, haye equally an inte- 
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e Pho ſt in laying down their arms, and living in peace, purſu- 
8, cha t to the example which the Athenians had begun to ſet. 
t joy i em; the preſent is the moſt favourable opportunity Phi- 
ze war, could have, to reconcile and unite the nen of 
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reece. 
In caſe he (Philip) ſhould be ſo happy as to Greed i in 
h a project; ſo glorious and beneficial a ſucceſs would 
ſe him above whatever had appeared moſt auguſt in 
eece, But this project in itſelf, though it ſhould not 
ve ſo happy an effect as he might expect from it, would 
infallibly gain him the eſteem, the affection, and con - 
znce of all the nations of Greece; advantages infinitely 
fcrable to the taking of cities, and all the conquells 
might hope to obtain. 

Some perſons indeed who were prejudiced againſt Philip, 
preſent and exclaim againſt him as a crafty prince, who 
es a ſpecious b To his march, ut „ 
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has in reality no other object in view but the enflaviog of 
Greece.W1ſocrates, either from a credulity, or from a de- 
ſire of bringing Philip into his views, ſuppoſes: that rum. 
ours ſo injurious as theſe, have no manner of foundation ; 
it not being probable that a prince who glories in deivp 
deſcended from Hercules, the dehverer of Greece, ſhould 
_ think of invading and poſſeſſing himſelf of it. But theſe 
very reports, which are ſo capable of blackening his name, 
and of ſullying all his glory, ſhould prompt him to de- 
monſtrate the falſity of them in the preſence of all Greece 


by the leaſt ſuſpicious of proofs, in leaving and maintain- 


ing each eity in the full pofſeſhon of its laws and liberties ; 
in the removing with the utmoſt care all ſuſpicions of par- 
tiality ; in not eſpouſing the intereſt of one people againſt 
another; in winning the confidence of all men by a noble 
difiorereſtedneſs and an invariable love of juſtice ; in fine, 
by aſpiring at no other title than that of the reconciler of 
the diyiſions of Greece, a title far more glorious. than that 
of conqueror. 

It is in the King of Perfii's eters he ought to merit 
thoſe laſt titles. The conqueſt of it is open and fure to 
him, in caſe he could ſucceed in pactfying the troubles of 
Greece. He ſhould eall to mind that Agefilaus, with no 
other forces than thoſe of Sparta, ſhook the Perſian throne; 
and would infallibly have fubverted it, had he not been 
recalled into Greece, by the inteſtine diviſions which then 
broke out. The ſignal victory of the ten thouſand under 
dlearchus, and their triumphant retreat in the ſight of 
innamerable armies, prove what might be expected from 
the joint forces of the Macedonians and Greeks, when 

comihanded by Philip againſt a prince infe tor in every re- 
ſpect to him whom Cyrus had | endeavoured to dethrone. 

- Hocrates concludes with declaring, that one would be- 
lieve the gods had hitherto granted Philip ſo long a train 
of ſucceſſes, with no other view but that he might be en- 
abled to form and execute the en enterpri ze the 
plan of which he had laid before him. He reduces the 
counſel he gave to three heads: That this prince ſhould 
govern his own empire with wiſdom and juſtice; ſhould 
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cal the divifions between the neighbouriag nations and all 
reece, without deſiriag to poll:{s any part of it himſelf; 
ad this being done, that he ſhoald turn his victorious arms 
ainſt a country, which from all ages had been the ene- 
y * Greece, and had often vowed. their deſtruction, It 
juſt be confeſſed, thay this 1 is a moſt noble plan, and high 
worthy a great prince. But Iſocrates bad a very falſe 
ea of Philip, if he thought this monarch would ever put 
ia execution. Philip did not poſſeſs the equity, mode- 
ion or diliatereſtedneſs, which ſuch a project required. 
> really intended to attack Perſia, but was perſuaded, 
t it was his buſineſs to ſecure himſelf firſt of Greece, 
hich indeed he was determined to do, not by. ſervices 
it force. He did not endeayour either to wia over 
perſuade nations, but to ſubject and reduce them. As 
his fide he had no manner of regard for alliances and 
aties, he judged of others by himſelf, and was for aſ- 
ring himſelf of them by much ſtronger ties than thoſe of 
endſhip, gratitude and ſincerity, — 
As Demoſthenes was better acquainted with the ſtate 
affairs than Iſocrates, ſo he formed a truer judgmeat 
Philip's deſigns. Upon his return from his embaſly, 
declares expreſsly, that he does not approve either of 
diſcourſe or the conduct of the Macedonian King, but 
it every thing is to be dreaded from him. On the con- 
y, Æſchines, who had been bribed, aſſures the Athe- 
os, that he had diſcovered the greateſt candor and ſia - 
ity in the promiſes. and procetdiags of this King, He | 
d engaged that Theſpiae and Platacae ſhould be re- 
pled, in ſpight of the 833 of the Thebans z that 
cale he ſhould proceed ſo far as to ſubject the Pho- 
ans, he would preſerve them, and not do them the leaſt 
ry ; that he would reſtore Thebes to the good order 
h had before been received init; that. Oropus (hould 
given up abſolutely to the Athenians ; and that in lieu 
e the Amphipolis they ſhould be put in roſſeſſion of Euboea. 
's the as to no purpoſe that Demoſthenes remonſtrated to his 
ſhould o- citi zess, that Philip, notwithſtanding all theſe gloris 
ſhould BS: promiſes, endeavoured to poſſeſs hinaſelf, in an abſolute 
E 2 
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| 42 | The Wire SUED 
manner, of Phocis; and that by abantioning ir h ken. 
they would betray the commonweakh, and give up al 
Greece into his hands, He was not heard, and the ora 
tion of Aeſchines, who engaged that Philip would make 
good his ſeveral promiſes, ene over that We Demo- 
| lihenes. pit 
(e) Theſe deliberations gave that Prince an n 
to poſſeſs himſelf of Thermopylae, and to enter Phocis, 
Hitherto there had been no poſſibility of reducing the Pho 
caeans; but Philip needed but appear, for the bare ſound 
of his name filled them with terror. Upon the ſuppoſiti- 
on that he was marching againſt a herd of ſacrilegious 
wretches;.not againſt common enemies, he ordered all hi 
ſoldiers to wear crowns'of laurel, and led them to battle 
as under the conduct of the god himfelf whoſe honour they 
revenged. The inſtant they appeared, the Phocaeans be- 
lieved themſelves overcome. ' Accordingly they ſue foi hi 
peace, and yield to Philip' s mercy, who gives Phalecui 
their leader leave to retire into Pe loponneſus, with thei 
cight thouſand men in his ſervice, In chis manner Philin. 
with very little trouble, engroſſed all the honour of a long 
and bloody war, which had exhauſted: the forces of boi 
parties. This victory gained him incredible bono 
throughout all Greece, and his glorious expedition was the 
topic of afl converſations in that country. He was cor 
fidered as the avenger of ſacrilege and the protector of 
gion; and they almoſt ranked in the number of the god 
the man who had defended their mojelly with ſo mud 
courage and ſucceſs, 
Philip, that he might not ſeem to do any thing by h 
own private authority, in an affair which concerned 4 
Greece, aſſembles the council of the Amphictyons, and 27 
points them, for form ſake, ſupreme judges of the pain 
and penalties to which the Phocacans had rendered then 
ſelves obnoxious. Under the name of theſe judges, wid 
(e) A. M. 3638. Ant. J. C. 346. Diod. I. xvi. p. 465. 
' *® Tncredibile quantum ea res apud omnes nationes Philippo glott 
dedit. Illum vindicem facrilegii, illum ultorem religionum. Ita 


Diis proximus habetur, per quem MU vindicata 
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re entirely at his devotion, he decrees that the; cities 
Phocis ſhall be deſtroyed, that they ſhall all be redu- 
d to. ſmall towns of ſixty. houſes. each, and that thofe 
duns ſhall be at, à certain diftance one from th other 3 
at thoſe wretches who have committed facrilege ſhall be 
ſolutely proſcribed z and that the reſt ſhall not enjoy 
deir poſſeſſions, but upon condition of paying an annual 

are, which ſhall continue to be levied till. fach time as 
de whole ſums taken out of the temple of Delphos thall 
repaid, Philip did not forget himſelſ on this vocaſion. 
ter he had ſubjedted the rebellious Phocseans, he de- 
ade. that their ſeat in the council of the Amphictyons, 
ich they had been n ſhould 
transferred to him. The A yons, the inſtru- 
eat of whoſe vengeance he had been, were afraid 
, refuſing him, and accordingly admitted him-a member 
"RF their. body ; a circumſtance of the higheſt importance 
d him, as we ſhall fee in the ſequel, and of very davger- 
Was conſequence to all the reſt of Greece. They alſo 
g ave him the ſuperintendance of the Pythian, games, int 
Woajunttion with the Bocotians and Theſlalians ; becauſe 
he Corinthians, who poſſeſſed this privilege hitherto, bail 
zadered themſelves agworthy of, it, by * 

lege of the Phocaeans. i 1120 

When news was brought 0 A0 af eee 
fhich the Phocae ans had met with, the former perceived, 
* the wrong ſtep they had taken in refuſing to 
dmply with the counſels of Demoſthenes ; and in aban- 
oning themſelves bliadly to the vain and idle promiſes of 
2 who had fold his country; -: Beſides the ſhame 
ad grief with which they were ſeized; for having failed 
d the obligations of the * confedetacy; they fonnd that 
ey had betrayed. their own intereſts; in abandoning their 
x y lies. For Philip, by poſſeſſing himſelf of Phocis, was 
u come maſter of Thermopylae, which opened: him the 
1 tes, and put into his hands the keys of Greece. (f) 
he Athenians therefore, being alarmed upon their own 
(f) Demoſt, de falſ. legat. p. * * With the Phoczance 
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* Th addin. 
account, gave orders that the women and children ſhould 
de brought out of the country into the city; that the walls 


perhaps had abſented themſelves purpoſely, that they might 
not author ize it by their preſence; or, which is more 


te circular 1 invitation; but in an aſſembly of the people, 


up againſt the Athenians both the new Amphictyon, and 


dangerous conſequences which / might enſue, in caſe « 


ſhould be repaired, and the Piraeus fortified, in order to 
put themſelves into a ſtate of defence in cafe of an inviiſion. 

The Athenians had no ſhare in the decree by which 
Philip had been admitted among the Amphictyons. They 


probable, Philip, in order to remove the obſtacles, and 
20 avoid the remoras he might meet with in the executi- 
on of his deſign, aſſembled ſuch of the Amphictyous only 
as were entirely at his devotion. In ſhort he conducted 
His intrigue ſo very artfully, that he obtained his ends. 
This election might bg diſputed as clandeſtine and irregu · 
lar; and therefore he required a confirmation of it fron 
whe people, who as members of that body, bad à right 
either to reject or ratify the new choice, Athens received 


which was called in order to deliberate on Philip's de- 
mand, ſeveral were of opinion, that no notice ſhould b 
taken of it. Demoſthenes however was of a contrary opt 
nion; and though he did not approve in any manner of the 
peace which had been concluded with Philip, he did not 
think it would be for their intereſt to infringe it in the p 
Feat juncture inte what could not be done withour ſtirring 


«thoſe who had elected him. His advice therefore was 
chat they ſhould not expoſe themſelves unſeaſonably to th 


their determinate refuſal, to conſent be almoſt unaoi 
mous decree of the Amphicty ons; fund proteſted that i 


us their intereſt to ſubmit, for fear of worſe, to the pr quiet. 


ſent condition of the times; that is, to comply with wh 
was not in their power to prevent. This is the ſubjec 
of Demoſthenes's diſcourſe, intitled, Oration an the peacl | 
We may probably believe that his advice was followed. 
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i conqueſts inte Hyria und Thrace.* He projecti a 
league with the Thebans, the Meſenians, and the 
Argives; to invade Peloponneſus in concert with tbem. 
Athens declaring in favour of the Lacedaemonians, 
this league ir difſolved. He * attempt Euboca, 
but Phocion drives him out of it, Charucter of that 
celebrated Athenian. | Philip befleger Perinthus and 
Byzantium; © The Athenians; animated by the ora- 
tions of Demoſſhenes, ſend ſuccours to thoſe two cities, 
under the command of Phocion, who . him to 
raiſe the fiege of thoſe Places, TY ; 5 
)) AFTER Philip had ſettled every thing 4 
| to the worſhip of the god, and the ſccurity of 
e "Lo of Delphos, he returned into Macedonia with, 
eat e and the reputation of a religious prince and 
id conquerar. (h) Divdorus obſerves, that alt 
fe o had ſhared in profaning and plundering the 
mple periſhed miſerably, and came to a tragical end. 
(i) Philip, ſatisfied that he had opened himfelf a paſs 
e into Greece by his feizure of Thermopylae; that he 
d ſubjected Phocis ; had eſtabliſhed himſelf one of the 
ges of Greece, by bis new dignity of Amphictyon; and 
the had gained the eſteem and applauſe of all nations, 
his zeal to revenge the honour of the deity; judged 
y prudently, that it would be proper for him to ſtop 
career, in order to prevent all the ſtates of Greece from 
ing arms againſt him, in cafe they ſhould Jiſcover'too 
n his ambitious views with regard to that country. In 
er therefore to remove all fuſpicion,' and to footh the 
quictudes which arofe on that occafion, he turned his 
s againſt Iſlyria, purpoſely to extend his frontiers on 
fide, and to keep always his troops in exerciſe by 
e new expedition, : 
he ſame motive prompted him afterwards to go over 
d Thrace, lo the very beginning of his reigu he had 
) A. M. 3660. Ant. — I. XI. 5. 
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diſpoſſeſſed the Athenians of ſeveral ſtrong places in that 


country, Philip ſtill carried on his conqueſts there. * Suis 
das obſerves, - that before he took Olyathas, he had made 
himſelf maſter of thirty-two cities in Chalcis, which is 
Part of Thrace, Cher ſoneſus alſo was ſituated very com» 
mnodiouſly for him. This was a very rich peninſula,” in 


which there were a great number of powerful cities and 
fine paſture lands. It had formerly belonged to the Ahe 


nians. The inhabitants of it put themſelves under the 
prote Aion of Lacedaemonia, after Lyſander had deſtroyed 
Athens ; but ſubmitted again to their firſt maſters, after 
Conon, the ſon of Timotheus, had re · inſtated his country. 
Cotys, king of Thrace, then diſpoſſeſſed the Athedians of 
Cherſoneſus ; (x) but it was afterwards reſtored to them 
by Cherſobleptus, ſon of Cotys, who finding himſelf unable 
to defend it againſt Philip, gave it up to them the fourth 
car of the. CVIth Olympiad; reſervigg however to him- 
elf Cardia, which was the moſt conſiderable city of the 
peninſula, and formed as it were the gate and entrance of 
it. (1) After Philip had deprived Cherſobleptus of his 
kingdom, which happened the ſecond year of the CIxth 
Olympiad (m), the inhabitants of Chardia, being afraid of 
falling into the hands of the Athenians, who claimed-their 
city which formerly belonged to them, ſubmitted them - 
ſelves to Philip, who did not fail to take them under. his 
protection. 1 
(u) Diopithes, principal of the colony which the Athe- 
nians had ſent into Cherſoneſus, looking upon this ſtep in 
Philip as an act of hoſtility e the commonwealth ; 
ithout waiting for an order, and fully,perſuaded that it 
would not be diſavowed, marches ſuddenly into the domi- 
| nions of that Prince in the maritime part of Thrace, whillt 
be was carrying on an important war in upper Thrace; 
plunders them before he had time to return and make head 
3 him, and carries off a rich booty, all which he 


{ky mod. |. x#i. p. 434. (h Mid. p- abs. m) A. M. 3669. 
Kat. J. G 335. 
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unjuſt exactions. However, 


| ef PHILIP! 47 
lodged fe i in Cherſoneſus. Philip not being able to re- 


enge himſelf in the manner he could have wiſhed,” con- 


tented himſelf with making grievous complaints to the A+ 
thenians, by letters upon that account. Such as received 
penſions from him in Athens, ſerved him but too effectu- 
ally. ; / Theſe: venal wretches loudly ex claimed againſt a 
conduct which, if not prudent, was at leaſt excuſable. 
They declaim againſt Diopithes ; impeach him of involy- 
jog the ſtate in a war; accuſe him of extortion and piraey; 
inſiſt upon his being recalled, and purſue his ee 
with the utmoſt heat and violence. | 

Demoſthenes, ſceing at this juncture that the oublic | 
welfare was inſeparable from that of Diopithes, - under- 
took his defence, which is the ſubje& of his oration oz 


 Cherſoneſus. This Diopithes was father to Menander, 


the comic poet, whom Terence has copied ſo faithfully. 

Diopithes was accuſed of o ceſſing. the allies by his 
olthenes lays the leaſt 
ſtreſs on this, becauſe it was perſonal ; he nevertheleſs 
pleads his apology (tranſiently) from the example of all the 


generals, to whom the iſlands and cities of Aſia minor paid 


certain: voluntary contributions, by which they purchaſed 
ſecurity:to their merchants, and procured: convoys for them 
to guardthem againſt the pirates. It is true, indeed, that 
a man may exerciſe oppreſſions, and ranſom allies very uns 
ſcaſonably. But in this caſe, a bare + decree, an accu» 
ſation in due form, a galley-appointed to bring whom the 
general recalled; all this is ſufficient to put a ſtop to a- 
buſes. But it is otherwiſe with regard to Philip's enter- 
prizes. Theſe cannot be checked either by "decrees or 
menaces; and nothing will do this mann . 


troops, and fitting out gallies. 


* Your orators, ſays he, cry out eternally to you, 
that we muſt make choice either of peace or war; bur 
Philip, does not leave this at our option, he who is daily 
meditating ſome new enterprize againſt us. And can we 
doubt but it was he who broke the peace, unleſs it ĩs pre · 
tended, that we have no rcaſon to complain of __ 23 - 
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long as he (hall forbear making any attempts on Iedea 
and the Piracus ? But it will then be too late for us to op- 
_ poſe him; and it is now we mult prepare ſtrong barriers 
againſt his ambitious deſigns. You-ought to Jay it down 
as a certain maxim, O Athenians, that it is you he aims atz 
chat he conſiders you as his moſt dangerous enemies; that 
your ruin only can eſtabliſh his tranquillity, and fecure his 
conqueſts: and that whatever he is how projecting, is mere» 
ly wich the view of falling upon you, and of reducing Athens 

to a ſtate of ſubjection. And indeed can any of you be ſo 
vaſtly ſimple, as to imagine that Philip is ſo greedy of a 
few paltry * towns, (for what other name can we beltow 
on thoſe he now attacks ?) that he ſubmits to fatigues, ſea- 
ſons and dangers, merely for the ſake of gaining them; 
but that as for the harbours, the arſe nals, the gallies, the 
ſilver mines, and the immenſe revenues of the Athenians ; 
that he, I ſay, conſiders gheſe-with indifference, does not 
covet them i the leaſt, * you to rend, in 

quiet poſſeſſion of them ? _ 

77 What concluſion r from all that has 
been ſaid ? Why, that. ſo far from caſhiering the army we 
have in Thrace, it muſt be conſiderably reinforced and 
ſtrengthened by new levies, in order that as Philip bas 
always one in readineſs to oppreſsand enſlave theGreeks, 
we, on our fide,” may always have one on foot, to defend 
and preſerve them. There N to believe, _ De+ 
moſthenes's advice was followed. - 

(o) The ſame year that this oration was ſpoke, $55 
bas, King of Moloſſus or Epirus died. He was ſon of 
Alcetas, and had a brother called Neoptolemus, whoſe 
daughter Olympias was married to Philip, This Neoptole- 
mus, by the credit and authority of his ſon-inl aw, was 
raiſed ſo high as to ſhare the regal power with his elder 
brother, to whom only it lawfully belonged. This firſt 
unjuſt action was followed by a greater, For, after the 
death of + Arymbas, Philip played bis part ſo well, either 

(6) Diod. I. xvi. p. 465. | 
iin Thrace. 


+ Juſtin, book viii. ch. vi. curtails the phe; 
and confounds this ſucceſſion, 


* | * 
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by his intrigues or his menaces, that the Moloſſaus ex- 
pelled Aacidas, ſon and lawful ſucceſſor to Arymbas, and 
eſtabliſhed Alexander, ſon of Neoptolemus, ſole King of 
Epirus. This Prince, who was not only brother-in-law, 
but ſon-in-law to Philip, whoſe daughter Cleopatra he had 
martied, as will be obſerved in the ſequel, carried his arms 
into Italy, and there died, After this, Xacidas re-aſcend- 
ed the throne of his anceſtors, reigned alone in Epirus, 
and tranſmitted the crown to his fon, the famous Pyrrhus, 
(fo famous in the Roman hiſtory) and ſecond couſin to | 
Alexander the Great, mares enen . 
thoſe monarchs, i 
Philip, after his expedition in Illyria and Thrace, turn- 
ed his views towards Peloponneſus. (p) Terrible commo- | 
tions prevailed at that time in this part of Greece. Lace- ; 
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he daemonia afſumed the ſovereignty of it, with no other 
#3 right than of being the ſtrongeſt. Argos and Meſſene be- 
on ing oppreſſed, had recourſe to Philip. He bad juſt before 
= concluded a peace with the Athenjans, who, on the faith 
of their orators that had been bribed by this prince, ima- 
as gined he was going to break with the Thebans, However, 
We ſo far from that, after having ſubdued Phocis, he divided 
ad the conqueſt with them. The Thebans embraced with joy 
1 the favourable opportunity which preſented itſelf, of open- 
, ing him a gate through which he might paſs into pelopon- 
nd a, in which country the inveterate hatred they bore 
at to Sparta, made them foment diviſions perpetually, and 
continue the war. They therefore ſollicited Philip to join 
m- with them, the Meſſenians and Argives, in order to bums 
of ble in concert the power of Lacedaemonia. 
ole This prince readily gave into an alhance which fuired 
au with his views. He propoſed to the Amphictyons, or rather 4 


dictated to them, the decree which ordained, that Laces 
daemonia ſhould permit Argos and Meſſene to enjoy an 
rſt entire independance, purſuant to the tenor of a treaty late 
ly concluded ; and upon pretence of not expoſing the au- 
thority of the Stetes- general of Greece, he ordered-at-the 


(e) Demoſt: in Philip. 2, Liban. in Demoſth. 0 


* time a large body of troops to march that way. La- 


- 
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cedaemonia, being juſtly alarmed, requeſted the Atheni- 
ans to ſuccour them; and by an embaſly preſſed earneſtly 
for the concluding of ſuch analliance as their common lafery 


might require. The ſeveral poweis, whoſe intereſt it was 


to prevent this alliance from being concluded, uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to gain their ends, Philip repreſented 
by his ambaſſadors to the Athenians, that it would be very 
wrong in them to declare war againſt him; that if he did 
not break with the Thebans, his not done ſo was no in- 
fraction of the treaties; that before he could have broke 


his word in this particolar, he muſt firſt have given it; and 


that the treaties themſelves proved manifeſtly, that he bad 
not made any promiſe to that. purpoſe. Philip indeed ſaid 
true, with regard to the written articles and the public ſti - 
pulations ; but Aſchines had made this promiſe by word 
of mouth in his name. On the other fide, the ambaſſadors 
of Thebes, of Argos and Meſſene, were alſo very Argent 


with the Athepians ; and reproached them with having al- 


ready ſecretly favoured the Lacedaemonians but too much, 
who were the: profeſſed enemies to the Thebans, and the 
290000 of Peloponneſus. 

(aq) But Demoſthenes, inſenſible t to all theſe ſollicita- 
tions, and mindful of nothing but the real intereſt of his 
country. aſcended the tribunal, in order to enforce the ne- 


gotiation of the Lacedaemonians. He reproached the A- 


thenians, according to his uſual cuſtom, with ſupineneſs 
and indolence. He expoſes the ambitious deſigns of Phi- 
lip, which he ſtill purſues ; and declares that they aim at 
no leſs than the conqueſt of all Greece. Tou excel, 
ſays he to them, both you and he, in that circumſtance 


| Which is the object of your application and your cares. You 


ſpeak in a better manner than him, and he acts better than 


yon. | The experience of the paſt ought at leaſt to open 


your eyes; and make you more ſuſpicious and circum- 
ſpect with regard to him: But this ſerves to no other pur- 


Poſe than to lull, you aſleep. At this time his troops are 


(q) Philipp. 2. 
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marching towards Peloponnefus ; he is ſending money to 
it, and his arrival in perſon, at the head of a powerful ar. 
my, is expected every moment. Do you think that you 
will be ſecure, after he ſhall have poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the territories round you ? Art has invented, for the ſe · 
curity of cities, various methods of defence, as ramparts, 
walls, ditches, and the like works; but nature furrounds 
the wiſe with a common bulwark, which covers them on 
all ſides, and provides for the ſecurity of ſtates. What 
is this bulwark ? It is diffidenee;” He concludes with 
exhorting the Athenians to rouſe from their lethary; to 
ſend immediate ſuccour to the Lacedaemonians; and, a- 
bove all, to punihh directly all fuch domeſtic traitors as have 
deceived the people, and brought their preſent calamities 
upon them, by ſpreading falſe reports, and employing caps 
tions affurances, 

The Athenians and Philip did not yet come to an open - 
rupture; whence we may conjecture, that the latter de- 
layed ns invaſion of Peloponneſus, in order that he might 
not have too many enemies upon his hands at the ſame time. 
However, he did not ſit ſtill, but turned his views another 
way. Philip had a long time conſidered Eaboea as proper, 
from its frruation, to favour the defigns he meditated againſt _ 
Greece; and, in the very beginning of his reign, had at- 
tempted to poſſeſs himſelf of it. He indeed ſet every en · | 
gine at work at that time, in order to ſeize aponthatifland, 
which he called the Shackles of Greece. But it nearly con- 
cerned the Athenians, on the other fide, not to ſuffer it to fall 


into the hands of the enemy; eſpecially as it mightbe joined 


to the continent of Attica by a bridge. However, that peo - 
ple, according to their uſual cuſtom, continued indolent 
whilſt Philip purſued his conqueſts. The latter, who was 
continually attentive and vigilant over his intereſt; endea- 
voured to carry on an intelligente in the iſland, and by 
dint of preſents bribed thoſe who had the greateſt authori- 
ty in it. (r) At the bequeſt of certain of the inhabitants, 
he ſent ſomet y thither; pofleffed himſelf of ſe. | 
veral ſtrong places; . | 


(r) Demoſth, Philipp. . 
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fortreſs. in Eubgea, and eſtabliſhed three tyrants or kings 
over the country. He alſo ſeized upon Oreum, one of the 
ſtrongeſt cities of Euboea, of which it poſſeſſed the fourth 
part; and eſtabliſhed five tyrants over it, who exerciſed 
an abſolute authority there in his name. 

(s) Upon this Plutarch of Eretria ſent a deputation to 
the Athenians, conjuring them to come and deliver that 
iſland, every part of which was upon the point of ſubmitting | 
entirely to the Macedonian. The Athenians, upon this, ſent 
ſome troops under the command of Phocion, (t) That 
general had already acquired great reputation, and will 
have in the ſcquel a great ſhare in the adminiſtration of 
affairs, both foreign and domeſtic. He had ſtudied in the 
academy under Plato, and afterwards under Xenocrates, 
and in that ſchool had formed his morals and his life, upon 
the model of the moſt auſtere virtue. We are told, that 
no Athenian ever ſaw him laugh, weep, or go to the pub- 
lic baths, Whenever he went into the country, or was in 
the army, be always walked * barefoot, and without a 
cloak, unleſs the weather happened to be inſupportably 
cold; ſo that the ſoldiers uſed to ſay laughing, See Pho- 
cion has got bis cloak on; it is a ſign of a hard winter, 

He knew. that eloquence was a neceſſary quality in a 
ſtate ſman, for enabling him to execute happily the great de- 
ſigus he may undertake during his adminiſtration. He there - 
fore applied himſelf particularly to the attainment of it, and 
wich great ſucceſs. Perſuaded that it is with words as with 
coins, of which the moſt eſteemed. are thoſe that with leſs 
weight have. moſt intrinſic value; Phocion had forced him- 
ſelf ro a lively, cloſe, conciſe (tile, which expreſſed a great 
many ideas in few words. Appearing one day abſent in 
an aſſembly, where be was preparing to ſpeak, he was aſk- 
ed the reaſon of it: am confidering, ſays he, whether it is 
mot poſſible for me io retrench any part of the diſcourſe I 
am to male. He was a ſtrong reaſoner, and by that means 
carried every ching againſt the moſt ſublime eloquence ; 
: which made Demoſthenes, who had often experienced this, 


) Plutarch in Phoc. p. 246, 74% (tt) Ibid, p. 743» 145. - 


® Socrates uſed often to walk in that manner, 


PPP 
whenever he appeared to harahgue the public, ſay, There's 


the axe which cuts awvay the effects of my words, One 


would imagine, that this kind of eloquence is abſolutely 
contrary to the genius of the vulgar, who require the fame 
things to be often repeated, and with greater extent in 


order to their being the more intelligible, but it was not 


ſo with the Athenians : lively, penetrating, and lovers of 
a hidden ſenſe, they valued themſelves upon underſtand- 
ing an orator at half a word, and really underſtood him, 


Phocion adapted himſelf to their taſte, and in this point 


ſurpaſſed even Demoſthenes ; which is ſaying a great deal. 


Phocion obſerviog that thoſe perſons, who at this time 


were concerned in the adminiſtration, had divided it into 
military and civil; that one part, as Eubulus, Ariſtophon, 


| Demoſthenes,” Lycurgus and Hyperides, confined 'them- 
ſelves merely to haranguing the people, and propoſing de- 


crees ; that the other part, as Diopithes, Leoſthenes, and 
Chares, advanced themſAves by military employments ; 
he choſe rather to imitate the conduct of Solon, Ariſtides, 
and Pericles, who had known how to unite both talents, 
the arts of government with military valour. Whilſt he 


was in employment, peace and tranquillity were always his 


object, "as being the end of every wiſe government; and 
yet commanded in more expeditions, not only than all the 
generals of his time, but even than all his predeceffors. He 
was honoured with the ſupreme command five and forty 
times without having once aſked or made intereſt for it ; 
and was always appointed to command the armies in hs 


abſence. The world was aſtoniſhed; that, being of ſo ſe- 


vere a turn of mind, and ſo great an enemy to flattery of 
every kind, how it was poſhble for bim in a manner to fix. 
in his own favour, the natural levity and inconſtancy of 
the Athenians, though he frequently uſed to oppoſe very 
ſtrenuouſly their will and caprice without regard to their 
captiouſneſs and delicacy. The idea they had formed to 
themſelves of his probity and zeal for the public good, ex - 
tinguiſhed every other opinion of him; and that, according 
to Plutarch, generally made his eloquence nne, 
and In. r 
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4 I thought it neceſſary to give the reader this idea of Phe- 
gion's character, becauſe frequent mention will be made of 
him in the ſequel. it was to him the Athenians gave the 
commands of the forces they ſent to the aid of Plutarch of 
Eretria. But this traitor repaid his benefaRors with ingra- 
titude ;, ſet up the ſtandard againſt them, and endeavoured 
openly to repulſe the very army he had requeſted. How- 
ver, Phocion was not at a loſs how to act upon this un- 
foreſeen perſidy; for he purſued his enterprize, n 
battle, and drove Plutareh from Eretria 
After this great ſucceſs, Phocion returned to n 
but he was no ſooner gone than all the allies regretted the 
abſence. of his goodneſs and juſtice. Though the. profeſſed 
enemy of every kind of oppreſhon and extortion, he knew 
how to ipfinuate himſelf into the minds of men with art; 
and at the ſame time he-made others fear him, he had 
a, rare talent of making them love him {till more. He one 
day made Chabrias a ſine anſwer, who appointed him to 
| $9 with ten light veſſels to raiſc the tribute which-certain 
cities, in alliance with Athens, paid every year. To aubat 
purpoſe, lays he, it ſuch a ſquadron? Too ſirong, if 1 am 
only to viſit allies ; but tos weak, if I am to fight enemiet. 
The Athenians knew very well, by the conſequences, the 
ſignal ſervices which Phocion's great capacity, valour and 
experience had done them, in the expedition of Euboca. 
For Moloſſus who ſucceeded him, and who took upon 
himſelf the command of the troops after that general, was 
ſo unſucceſsful, that he fell into a 9" hands of the enemy, 
(u) Philip, who did not lay aſide the deſign he had formed 
of conquering all Greece, changed the attack, and ſought 
for an opportunity of diſtreſſing Athens another way. He 
knew that this city, from the barrenneſs of Attica, ſtood 
in greater want of foreign corn than any other. (x) To 
diſpoſe at diſcretion of their tranſports, and by that means 
ſtarve, Athens, he marches towards Thrace, from whence 
| that city imported the greateſt part of its proviſions, with 
un intention to beſiege Perinthus and Byzantium, To keep 


{u)"Demofth. pro oer p. 496; er. (x) A. M. 3664, Ant- 


= 
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his kingdom in obedience during his 4 he left his 
fon Alexander in it, with ſovereign authority, though he 
was bur fifteen years old. This young prince gave even at 
that time, ſome proofs. of his courage; having defeated 
certain neighbouring ſtates, ſubject to Macedonia, wo had 
conſidered the King's abſence as a very proper time for ex- 
ecuting the deliga they had formed of revolting. This 
happy lese of Alexander's ſirſt expeditioas was highly 
agreeable to his father, and at the ſame time an earneſt of 
what might be expected from him. But ſeariag leſt, al- 
lared by this dangerous bait,” he ſhould abandon himſelf 
inconſiderately to his vivacity and fire; he ſent for him, in 
order to become his malte, en ſhin ie eee 
the trade of war. 5 | W iN N gere 
Demoſthenes {till 3 bis inveQives againſt.the 
indolence of the Athenians whom nothing could rouſe 


from-their lethargy; and alſo againſt the avarice of the 


orators, who, bribed by Philip, amuſed the people upon 
the ſpecious pretence of a peace he had ſworn to, and 
however violated openly every day, by the enterpriſes he 
formed againſt the commonwealth,- eee 
of his orations, called the Philippics. L 

(y) Wbence comes it; ſays he, that all the Greeks 
formerly -panted ſo ſtrongly aſter liberty, and now run ſo 
eagerly into ſervitude? The reaſon is, becauſe there pre 
vailed at that time among the people, what prevails no 
longer among us; that which triumphed over the riches 
of the Perſians; which maintained the freedom of Greece 
which never acted ĩnconſiſlently on any occafion either by 
ſea or by land; but which, being now extinguiſhed-in 
every heart, has entirely ruined our affairs, and ſubverted 
the conſtitution of Greece. It is that common hatted, 
that general deteſtation, in which they held every perſun, 
who had a ſoul abject enough 10 ſell himſelf to apy man 
who deſired either to enſlave, or even corrupt Greece, in 
thoſe: times, to accept of a preſent was à capital crime, 


which never failed of being puniſhed with death. Nenler 


their orators nor their generals ah exerciſe the  {candalors 


00 Philipp. 3. 2. 9% 1 
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trafſio, now become ſo common in Athens, where a price 
is ſer apon every ching, * een _— 
the higheſt bidder; 

(2) *in thoſe da nee be fos- 
A en, ſounded on the love of the public good, and 
the deſire of preſerving and defending the common liber - 
ty. But in this age, the ſtates abandon one another, and 
give themfelves up to reciprocal diſtruſts and jealouſies. 
All of them without exception, Argives, Thebans; Co- 
rinthians, Lacedaemoniatis, Arcadians, and ourſelves no 
Jeſs than others, all, all, 1 ſay, from a ſeparate intereſt ; 
nd this it is that renders the common enemy fo powerful, 

(a) %% The ſafety of Greece conſiſts therefore in our 
unitivg together againſt this common enemy, if that be 
pollible.- But at leaſt, as to what concerns each of us in 
particular, this inconteſtable maxim it is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to hold, that Philip attacks you actually at this time; 
chat he has infringed the peace; that by ſeizing upon all 
the fortreſſes around you, he opens and prepares the way 


for attacking you yourſelves ; and that he coofiders us 26 


his mortal enemies, becauſe he knows that we only are able 
to oppoſe the ambitious deſigus he entertains of praſpiog 
univerſal power. * 1241 
00 — welt eppdbinig/ lime: 
ginable vigour ; and for that pur poſe muſt ſhip off with- 
out loſs of time, the neceſſary aids for Cherfoneſus and 
Byzanciuth 1 yeu muſt provide waſtamly whatever ncceſla- 
ties your Generals may require ; in fine, you muſt con- 
gert dogether on ſuch means as (are molt proper to fave 
Greece, Mhieh is now threatened with the uumoſt danger. 
_ le)” Tho! all che reſt of the Greeks, O Athenians, ſhould 
bow/ their-necks to the yoke, yet you ought to perſiſt in 
fighting always for the cauſe of liberty. Aſter fuch pre- 
ions, 'made in preſence of a} Greece, let us excite 
— ruecathy oven let us acquaim every peo- 
ple with our refolions, and fend ambaſſadors to Pelo- 
_ ponneſas, Rhodes, "Ohio, GR wy Age 
tt bin, 4 P . ) id. p. % | 
(b) Philipp. 3. P. 88, le) P. 98. 96+; 
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Perſia : bor in u bis intereſts wel a3 ours, to check the 


career of that man.” 


The ſequel will deu ibm Demaltheoes's advice was 
followed almoſt exatly. At the time he was 


in this manner, Philip was marching towards Cherſoneſus, s 


He opened the campaign with the ſicge of Perinthus, a 
conliderable city of Thrace, - (d) The Athenians having 


prepared a body of troops to ſuccour that place, the orgs 


tors prevailed ſo far by their ſpeeches, that Chares was 
appointed commander of the fleet. This General was u- 
niverſally deſpiſed, for his manners, oppreſhons and mean 
capacity; but intereſt and credit ſupplied the place of me- 
rit on this occaſion, and faction prevailed againſt the coun · 
ſels of the moſt prudent and virtuous men, as happens but 
too often, The ſueceſs anſwered the raſbneſs of the choice 
which had been made: (e) But what could be expected 
from a General, whoſe abilities were as ſmall as bis vol- 
uptuouſneſs was great; who took along with him,, in his 
military expeditions, a band of muſicians, both vocal and 
inſtrumental, who were in his pay, which was levied out 
of the monies appointed for the ſervice of the fleet! In 


ſhort, the cities themſelves, to whoſe ſuccour he was ſent, 


would not ſuffer him to come into their harboum ; ſo that 
his fidelity-being univ erſally ſuſyected, he was obliged to 
fail from coaſt to coaſt, hoyieg:the alles, and contemacd 
n ee 5 

(f) uche ess dm. Philip was carrying on dne ſege 
of Petinchus with great vigour. He bed thirty thouſand 
choſen troops, and military engines of all kinds without, 
He had raiſed towers eighty cubits high, which far out- 


topped thaſe of the Perinthians, He there ſore had a great 


advantage in battering their walls. On one ſide, he ſhook 
the foundations of them by ſubterraneous mines; and an 
the other, he beat down whole angles of it with his bat- 
tering rams. Nor did the beſieged make à leſs vigorous 
reſiſtanee ; for as ſoon as one breach was made, Philip 
was ſurprized to ſec another wall behind it, juſt raiſed. 
(c) Phnarch/in Phoc. p. Y e) Athena 1 . F 530 
(f) Diad. 1, xvi. p. 466 %%%  - e 


38 The HisTrory 
The inhabitants of Byzantium ſent them all the ſuccoum 
neceſſary, The Aſiatic Satrapae, or governors, by the 
King of Perſia's orders, whoſe aſſiſtance we obſerved the 
Athenians had requeſted, likewiſe threw forces into the 
place. Philip, in order to deprive the befieged of the ſuc- 
cours the Byzantines gave them, went in perſon to form 
the ſiege of that important city, leaving half his __ "ns 
carry on that of Perinthus. 
© He wasdefirous to'appear (in outward be 
of giving umbrage to the Athenians, whoſe power he dread · 
ed, and whom he endeavoured to amuſe with fine words. 
At the times we now ſpeak of, Philip, by way of precau- 
tion againſt their diſguſt of his theaſures, wrote a letter to 
them, in which he eadeavours to'take off the edge of their 
reſentments, by reproaching them, in the ſtrongeſt terms 
for their infraction of the ſeveral: treaties, which he boaſts 
he had obſerved very religiouſly; this piece he interſperſed 
very artfully, (for he was a great maſter of eloquence) 
with ſuch complaints and menaces, as are beſt calculated 
to reſtrain mankind, either from a principle of fear or ſhame, 
This letter is a maſter-piece in the original. A majeſtic 
and perſuaſive vivacityſhines'in every part of it; a ſtrength 
and juſtneſs of reaſoning ſuſtained throughout; a plain and 
viaffeted declaration of facts, each of which/is followed 
by irs natural conſequence; a delicate irony; in ſine, that 
noble and conciſe ſtyle ſo proper for crowned heads. We 
might here very juſtly apply to Philip, what was ſaid of 
Caeſar, '* That be bandled the "Ju as well ar be did 
the" ed. F834 01 5 ” ONS 
"This letter ĩs ſo long, and bees is filled with ſo est 
_ number of private facts (though each of theſe are impor- 
tant) that it will nor admit of being reduced to extracts, 
or to have à connected abridgment made of it. 1 ſhall 
therefore eite but one paſſage, by which the rediter may 
form a judgment of the reſt,” 
At the time of our moſt open ruptures, * 9 a Philip 
to the Athenians, yon went no farther than to ſit out 
privateers againſt me; to ſeige and ſell the merchants that 


Eedem animo dixir, quo bellayit, Quintil. I. x, c. 1. 
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; „* dominions; to favour any party that 
oppoſed my-meaſures; and to infelt the places ſubject to 


me by your hoſtilities : bat now you carry hatred and ins 
juſtice to ſuch prodigious leagths, as even to ſend amdaſſa · 
dors to the Perſian, in order to excite him to declare war 
againſt me. This muſt appear a molt aſtoniſhing circum» 
ſtance; for before he had made himſelf maſter of Egype 
and Phoenicia, you had reſolved, in the molt ſolemn man · 
ner, that in caſe he ſhould attempt any new enterprize, you 
men would invite me, in common with the reft of the 
Greeks, to unite our forces againſt him. And neverthe - 
leſs, at this time you carry your hatred to ſuch a height as 
to negotiate an alliance with him againſt me. l have been 
told, that formerly your fathers imputed to Piſiſtratus ag 
an unpardogable crime, his having requeſted the ſuccour 
of the Perſian againlt the Greeks ; and yet you don't bluſh 
to commit a thing, which you were «as condemns 
ing in the perſon of your tyrants,” 

Philip's letter did him as mach ſervice as a bed mani 
ſelto, and gave his penſioners in Athens a fine opportunity 


of juſtifying him to people, who were very de ſirous of caſo 


ing themſelyes of political diſquietudes ; and greater ene - 
mies to expence and labour, than to uſurpation and tyranny. 
The bonodiefs ambition of Philip, and the eloquent zeal 
of Demoſthenes, were perpetually claſhing. There. was 
neither a peace nor a truce between them. The one cover- 
ed very induſtriouſly, with a ſpecious pretenee, his enter- 
prizes and io fractions of treaty; and the other endeavour» 
ed as ſtrongly to reveal the true motives of them to a peo 
ple, whoſe reſolutions had a great iuſluenee with reſpe to 
the fate of Greece. On this occaſion, Demaſſhenes Was 
ſenſible how vaſtly neceſſary it was to eraſe, as ſoon as 
poſbble, the firſt impreſhons which the peruſal of this letter 
might make on the minds of the Athenians. Accordingly, 
that zealous patriot immediately aſcends the tribunal. He 
at firſt ſpeaks in an affirmative tone of voice, which is of 
ten more than half, and ſametimes the whole proof in the 
eyes of the multitude. He' affixes to the heavy complaints. 
of Philip, the idca of an expreſs declaration of war ; they 


40 The /H1sTory 
to animate his fellow - citizens, to fill them with confidente 
in the reſolution with which he inſpires them, he aſſures 
them that all things portend the ruin of Philip ; Gods, 
Greeks, Perſians, Macedonians, and even Philip himſelf, 
Demoſthenes does not obſerve, in this harangue, the ex- 
act rules of refutation; he avoids conteſting facts, which 
might have been diſadvantageous, ſo happily had Philip diſ- 
poſed them, and ſo well had he ſupported them by proofs 
| that ſeemed unanſwerable: 

(g) The © concluſion which this orator draws from all 
this arguments is this . ** Convinced by theſe truths, O 
Athenians, and ſtrongly perſuaded, that we can no longer 
be allowed to affirm that we enjoy peace, (for Philip has 
juſt now declared war againſt us by his letter, and has 
long done the ſame by his conduct) you ought not to ſpare 
either the public treaſure, or the poſſeſſions of private per- 
ſons; but, when occaſion ſhall require, haſte to your re- 
ſpedire ſtandards, and ſet able generals at your head than 
thoſe you have hitherto employed. For, no one among you 
ought to imagine, that the ſame men, who have ruined 
your affairs, will have abilities to reſtore them to their 


former happy ſituation. Think how infamous it is, that 


a man from Macedon ſhould contemn dangers to ſuch a 
| degree, that, merely to aggrandize his empire, he ſhould 
ruſh into the midſt of combats, and return from battle co- 
rered with wounds: and that Athenians, 'whoſe heredita- 
ry right it is to obey no man, but to impoſe law on others 


ſword in hand; that Athenians, I ſay, merely through de- 


jection of ſpirit and -indolence, ſhould degenerate from 
the glory of their anceſtors, een che intereſt of 
their country.” 

At the very time they were examining this affair, news 
was brought of the ſhameful reception Chares had met 
with from the allies, which raiſed a general murmur a- 
mong the people, who now, fired with indignation, great- 
ly repented their having ſent aid to the Byzantines. Pho- 
cion then roſe up and told the people, that they ought 
not to be exaſperated at the difidence pz but at 


(g) Plut. in Phoc. p. 748. 
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the conduct of the generals who had. occaſioned it. For it 
is theſe, continued he, who render you odious, and for- 
midable even to thoſe who cannot fave themſelves from 
deſtruction without your aſfiftance.” And indeed Chares, 
as we have already obſerved, was a General without va- 
lour or military knowlege. His whole merit conſiſted in 
baving gained a great aſcendant over the people by the 
kaughty and bold air he aſſumed. His preſumption con- 
ecaled his incapacity from himſelf; and a ſordid principle 
of avarice made him commit as many blunders as enter - 

rizes. „ in in | 

| (h) The people, ſtruck with this diſcourſe, immediate · 
ly changed their opinion, and appointed Phocion himſelf ts 
eommand a body of freſh troops, in order to ſuccour the 
allics in the Helle ſpont. This choice contributed chiefly - 
to the preſervation, of Byzantium. Phocion had already 
acquired great reputation, not only for his valour and a+ 
bility in the art. of war, but much more for his probity and 
difintereſtedneſs. The Byzantines on his arrival opened 
their gates to him with joy, and. lodged his ſoldiers in their 

houſes, as their on brothers and children. The Athenis 
an officers and ſoldiers, {truck with the confidence” repoſed 
in them, behaved with the utmoſt prudence and modeſty, 
and were entirely irreproachable in their. conduct. Nor 
were they lefs admired for their courage; and, in all the 
attacks they ſuſtained, diſcovered the utmoſt intrepidity, 
which danger ſeemed only to improve. (i) Phacion's pru- 


dence, ſeconded” by the bravery of his troops, ſoon force» * 


ed Philip to abandon his deſign upon Byzantium and Per- 
inthus. He was beat out of the Helleſpont, which dimi · 


niſhed very much his fame and glory, for he hitherto had 


been thought invincible, and nothing been able to oppoſe 
him. Phocion took ſome of his ſhips, recovered many 
fortreſſes which he had garriſoned, and having made ſe · 
veral ; deſcents into different parts of his tertitories, he 
plundered all the open country, till a body of forces af- 
ſembling to check his progreſs, he was obliged to retire 
after having been wounded, b 


(h) A. M. 3665. Ant. J. C. 339+ 0) Diod. 1. xvi. p · 468. 
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(ti) The Byvantices and Perinthians teſtified their grati- 


tude to the people of Athens, by a very honourable de- 


eree, preſerved by Demoſthenes in one of bis vrations, the 


ſabſtance of which 1 ſhall repeat here. Under Bof 
the-pontiff, * Damagertus, after having defircd leave of 
the ſebare do ſpeak, Taid, in a full aſſembly: Inaſmuch as 
in times paſt che continual benevolence of the people of A- 
thens towards "the Byzantines und Permthiats, united by 
alliance and their common origin, has never faded upon 
any occaſion; that this benevolence, ſo often ſignalized, 
has lately diſplayed itſelf, when Philip of Macedon = 
had taken up arms to deſtroy Byzantium and Peria 
bartered dur walls, burnt our country, cut down — 
eſts; chat in a ſexfon of fo great calamity, this bene cent 
| people ſactoured'e2 with a fleet of un hundred and twen · 

ty ſail, furniſhed with proviſions, arms and forces; that 
they faved us from the greateſt danger; in fme, that they 
reſtored us to the quiet poſſeſſron of our government, our 
Jaws and our tombs: The Byzantines and Perinthians, 
grant by decree, the Athenians to ſettle in the countries 
belonging to Perinthus and Byzantiom; to marry in them, 
to purchaſe lands, and to-enjoy all the prerogatives of ci- 
tizens; they alſo grant them a diſtinguiſhed place at pub- 
lic ſhews, and the right of ſitting both in the ſenate and 
the aſſembly of the people, next to the porniffs : and fur- 
ther that every Athenian, who ſhall think to fertle 
in either of the two cities above-mentioned, ſhall be ex- 
empted from taxes of any kind ; that in the harbours, three 
ſtarves of ſixteen cubits each fhall be ſet up, which ſta· 
tues ſhall repreſent the people of Athens crowned by thoſe 
of "Byzantium and Perinthus: and beſides that preſents 
ſhall be ſent to the four ſolemn games of Greece, and that 
the crown we have decreed to the Athenians, ſhall there 
be proclaimed ; ſo that the ſame ceremony may acquaint 
all the Greeks, both with the magnanimity-of the Athe- 
nians, and the ade yo the FUSS and By zan · 
tines. 57 s 


(k) Demoſth. pro. Cteſ. p. 487, 488. 
” . 
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The : habimantd % Ch Baltes made à like decree, te 

tebor of which is'as follows ; % Among the nations ba- 
biting the Cherſoneſus, the people of Seltos, of Aelia, ef 
Madytis, and of Alopeconneſus, decree to the people nad | 
ſenate. of Athens, a crown of gold of ſixty talents *; and 

ere& two altars, the one to the gaddeſs of Grande, and 

the other to the Athenians, ſor their having by he meſt 
glorious of all benefactions, freed from the yokeoF Philip ?ß 
the people of Cher ſoneſus, and reſtored them to the poſe. 5 
ſeſſion of their country, their laws, their liberty and their. - 
temples : an act of benefcenoe, which they ſhall fix eter- | 
vally in their memories, and never ceaſe. to ackno GE 
to the utmoſt, of their power. Pl which they have * 5 
ſolved in full ſenate. 

(Y Philip, after having deen "A to . the foe of. | f 
Byzantium, marched againſt Atheas king of Scythia, from | 
whom he bad received ſome perſonal cauſe. of content, , 
and took his ſon with him in this expedition. Though the 
Scythians had à very numerous atmy, be defeated them 
without any difficulty. He got-a- very great bogty, which 
conſiſted not in gold or ſilyer, the oſs and value of which 
the Scythiang were not as yet ſo unhappy as to know ; but 
in cattle, in Wer a great * of women and 
children. 


At his * from Scythia, — Triballi, a people of. n 
Moeſia, diſputed the paſs with, him, laying claim to part, 

of the plunder he was carrying off. Philip was forced to 

come to a battle, and A very, bloody one was bought, n 
which great numbers on cach ide were killed on the ſpor.. * 
The King himſelf was wo in the thigh, and with the, | | 

ſame thruſt had bis h E killed under him. Alexander 


flew to his father's and, covering him i NS. ö 
ld of p10 Bhs ee \ 6h 
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8 Lewerulimne "of ht Ertel, vis 1he cot of the un 
 phidtyong, Heipaſſeſſes Aae of Blatara, The nb. 
. 4 van, und Thebins, altrived ur he conjucſ/t of #his 
dit une again Philip. He'mitker dvorrire; of peace, 
ane, pen the Pemanftr aucer of DamiNhenes, ure 
<q! ref ban ir foupht at Chur rumbs, where 
E gam u fon oittory, Dennſiberes is aveuſell 
1 broutht to = tui ty Aoſchiines. The latter * 
beni ru, au pore > Nee 
t Athentans hal dere Wt Hege er yd 
1 wum us un ſole rüpturd, and an open Yechira- 
tion of war. (1) The King of Macedon, who was appre- 
nente ol the cooſequentes of die, add readed very much 
ne power of ine Atchettatd, whofe hatred He dad Graun 
pd Wmfelk, macke overtures of peuce, in order to ſoften 
r e fofpicibts d vppre- 
Heilfive uf due uncertainty of rhilirary events, was of opi- 
rob chat che Atheridr's Yipdle accept his offers, But De- 
molthenes, 'Whd _ m__ mote chan Sp, ag * 
chara&r © was perfita acc 

doe 'to bis uſual Jo its arlly View wits to amiife and 
impoſe upon the Athenians, prevented their nile ning io his 
pakiſe propdſas. 

| Tn) es ey touch the ithereſt of il Piltive-o ter· 
minure Tuttelliately u wur, Which gave him wet dauſe of 
Alfguier, wo partly diltreffell tm by che frequent 
depreditivos'of the Achtentun e - the 
| 0 upon his dorirnions inter 
ruptell all commerce, and his fabjelts frotn ex- 
cert Any Uf inte produtts of Ma und dcher otin- 
tries; or foreiguers from \hporGoy imo his Engdom the 
merchandize it wanted. Philip was ſenſible, that it would 
be impoſſible for him to put an end to this War, and free 
bimſelf from the incoaveniencies attending it, but by ex- 
citing the Theſſalians and Thehans to break with Athens. 


ch A. M 3666, Ant. J. C. 88. e e ee e 
(% Demoſtt, pro Ciel. . > 
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the Thebans and the Theſſalavs would infallibly faſpect 


ef PHIL IS * 


Me coald got 30 attack, that city, with.any advantage, ci- 


ther by ſea or lad. His | naval. forges, were at this ume 
infexiox v0; Male of that, repyÞlic 3 39d the paſſage by land 
to. Auice would be u agaight bia, as lag 25 the Thel- 
falians (hould, refuſe tg joip him, and the Thebans ſhould 


_ oppoſe his paſſage, * with, the vic w of pronigtiog them 


to declare was againſt Athena, he ſhoyld aſcribe. ng otber 
motive ſor it than bis private gamity, he was very, fenhble 


| what it n With either of the hates: but 


bat in caſe he could does prevall with chen 10 appoigt | 


him their chief, (upon che ſpecials pretepee, of «ſpouling 


their common cauſe) he then hoped; it would ba eater. for 
ane menen, 
ſua bos or deceit, 

| "This: was big ain, the Tapllel. vaces of which ic highly 
cane hund him 10 conged), id order dot t give the leglt 
opportudity for ay one to ſuſpect the deſigu he wodinga- 


ed. In every ety he retained peahonary, who ee en 
notice of whatever paſſed, and by that means were of. great 


v6 to bim; aud were ac, well paid. By Meir 


 machigations he raiſed diviions among the Qzolae, of L- 
.eris, Ghervile called. ag Loonlana of Amt. from rr 
N 32 | 


wt Phat and they were corſa of 


beld, which lay very acer the wwnple of Deſphas. The 
reader bas ſeen that à like cauſe of camplayue eccakioged 
the frlt acred war, The affeis was t ba beard before 
the AmpbiQyens. Had Phibp employed im his own i2+ 
your any known er ſoſpicious agents, ba plaighy fare that 


bis deſign, in which caſe all eau. 
upon their guard. _ 

But Philip ated more artfully, Irn ehe G 
bgus by perſons in the dark, whiek entirely prevemed 
their king air. By the alliduity of his. penboners in A- 
thens, be had cauſed Aeſchines, who was entirely devot- 


aed to him, to be appointed one of the Pylagorh, by which 
name thoſe were called, _ were ſent by vie ſe veral 
\ 2 | 


— 


4 *he Aude 
reck ities to the aſſembly of the Amphictyons. The in- 
t he came into it, he acted the mort eſſectually in fa- 
vour of Philip, as a citizen of Athens, which had declared 
openly againſt this Prince, was leſs ſuſpected. Upon his 
© remonſtrances, a deſcent was appointed, in order to viſit 
the ſpot of ground, of which the Amphiſſians had hitherto 
been comics red as the lawful poſſeſſors; but which they 
nw were accuſed of uſurping, by a moſt ſacrilegious act. 
Whilſt the Amphictyons were viſiting the ſpot of ground 
| in queſtion the Locnans fall upon them at unawares ; pour 
| in a ſhower of darts, and oblige them to fly, So open an 
outrage drew reſentment and war upon theſe Locrians, 
Cottyphus, one of the Amphictyons, took the field with 
the army intended to puniſh the rebels; but many not 
done to the rendezyous, the army retired without act- 
ing. In the following affembly of the Amphictyons, the 
r waß debated very ſcrioufly,” It was there Aeſchines 
exerted all his eloquence, and; by a ſtudied oration, prov- 
el to the deputies or repreſentatives, either that they muſt 
aſſeſs themſelves to ſupport foreign ſoldiers ad puniſh the 
rebels, or elſe elect Philip for their general. The depu- 
ties, to ſave their common wealth the expence, and ſecure 
them from the dangers and fatigues of a war, teſolved the 
- - latter.” Upon which,” by a public decree, ambaſſadors 
ere ſent 10 Philip e Macedon, who, in the name of 
| * Hpollo and the Amphidtyoni; implore his affiſtance; le- 
: feeeb him wot to neglect the cauſe of that god, which the 
impious Hmphiſjans make their port, and notify to him, 
*rhat for this purpoſe all the Creeks of the council of the 
 Amphittyans,” elect him for their * with IT porwer 

* act as be ſhall think proper. 

This was the honour to which Philip had long aſpired, 
the aim of all his views, and end of all the engines he had 
ſet at work till that time He therefore did not loſe a 
moment: but immediately aſſembles his forces, and marches 
(by a feim ] towards the Cirrhean field, ſorgetting now 
both the Girrheans and Locrians, who had only ſerved as 
a ſpecious pretext for his Jourtey, and for whom he had 
not the leaſt fegard; he poſſeſſed himſelf-of Elataea, the 
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greateſt city in Phocis (tanding on the river. Ce us 
the moit happily ſituated for the dehign CE wank * 
awing the Thebans, who. now began, ta open weif 6 
and x9 perceivg the danger they were in. | 
(o) This ũe us being brought ta Achens i the oh 
ſpread a terror through every part of it. The next morn- 
ing an aſſembly, was ſummaned, when the hou 2% was 
the uſual cufiom, cries with a land voice, hs Aeg nou 
will aſcend the tribunal? (0) However, no perſon ap- 
pears far that purpole.z which he repeated the itri- 
tation ſeveral times, hun Nil 0 ane roſe up, though all 
the generals * Ne were i? and Sands the 
common voice of the country, wi ated'eries, con- 
jured ſomebody to propole a Eotary agg br * 
Demolthenes, from wham theſe particulars are 1 et 
ever the voice of the, herald ſpcaks in the name of the 
laws, it ought to be conſidered as the yoice of the coun 
During this general Glence, occaſianed by the Foe 
alarm with which, the minds af the Atheniaps were ſeized, 
Demoſthe nes, animated at the. ſight of the great danger 
his fellow citizens were in, aſcends the rribang] for ha= 
rangues, and. codeayvours to revive the droopipg Atheni» | 
ans, and inſpire them with ſentiments ſuitable to the pre- 
ſeat conjundture and the: aeceſficicy of the (tate, Excelling 
equally ig politics and eloquence, by the extent of his ſu- 
perior genius, be immediately forms a counſel, which in- 
cludes all that was neceſſary far the Athenians to ac both 
at. home and abroad, by. land as. well as by fea. © 
The people of Athens were under a double'error, with 
regard 19 the Thebans, which he therefare endeavgurs to 
new. They imagined that people were inviolably attach- 
ed, both from intereſt and mclination, to Phittp; but he 


red, 
had proves to them, char the majority of the Thebans waited 
ſe 2 only ag opportunity to declare againſt that menarch; and 
— that the conqueſt of Elataea has appriſed em of what _ 
4M they are to expet from him. On the other fide, they 
* r - ira 
had tn) Demofth. pra Clef, p. 406.04 · e L and 
the 7. 44—477. n 

|  & 


* 
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N arigerous enemies, and therefore could not prevail with 
themſelves to afford them the leaſt aid . 

ger with which they were threatened. muſt be con- 
felled, that there had always been a wry enmity be- 
tween the Thebans and Athemans, which roſe ſo high, 


that Pitdar was ſentebe by the Thebans to pay a conſi- 


derablt fine, for baviog * applauded the city of Athens in 
obe of poems. | Demoſthenes, notwithſtanding that 
preju { had rake foch deep root in the minds of the 
people, yet declares, in their favour ; and proves to the 
Athenians, that their own intereſt lies at ſtake ; and that 
they could got pleaſe Philip more, than in leaving Thebes 
t0 bis mercy. the ruin, of which woerd VET: * 
to Athens. 
© Demoltheaes afterwards Iain 0 e er 
3 as o Wust then is his deſign, 
'wherefore did he poſſeſs himſelf of Elataea ? he is de- 
| ir6us, on one ide, to encourage thoſe of his faction in 
Thebes, and to inſpire with greater boldneſs; by ap- 
pearing it the head of his army, and advancing his power 
and forces. around that city. On the other fide, he would 
Nrike unexpectedly the oppoſite faction, and ſtun them in 
ſuch a mannet, as may enable him to get the better of 
it, either by terror or force. Philip, /ays he, preſeribes 
the manner in which you ought to act, A's cyt 
he himſelf ſets you.” Aſſemble, under Eleuſis, 4 
_ Athenians, of an age fir for ſervice, and ſupport eſe by 
Jour cayalry, By this ſtep vou will ſhew all Greece, 
you are ready armed to/defend yourſclves; and Ae 
Wh partiſans in Thebes with ſuch reſolution, as may en- 
able them bath to ſupport their reaſons,” and to make head 
againſt the oppolne party, when they ſhall perceive, that 
as thoſe who ſell their country to Philip, have forces in 
| Eier ready'to aſſiſt them upoo occaſion ; in like manoer 


+++? He had called liens « dovrithing and revownel cp, the bub 


wark of Greece: rp, xa Aoidigecr, Exnadog eprigpua; NN. 
AN. But the Athenians not only indemnified the poet, and ſent 
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thoſe who are willing to fight for- umd preſervation of their 


own liberties,” have you at their gates ready to defend them 
in caſe of an lavafon.” Demoſthenes added, that it would 


be proper for them to ſend ambaſſadors immediately to the 7 


different ſtates' of Greece, and to the Thebans in 10 
lar, to engage them in a common league againſt Philip. '/ 
© This prudent and ſalutary counſel was followed in every 

particular; and in conſequence thereof a'decree was form- 

ed, in which, after enumerating the ſeveral enterprizes by 

which Philip had infringed the peace, it continues thus: 

1% For this reaſon the ſenate and people of Athens, call- 
ing to mind the magnanimity of their anceſtors, who- pre-/ 
ferred the liberty of Greece to the ſafety" of their own; 


country, have reſolved, that after oſferiug up prapers and 


ſacrifices, to call down the affiſtance of the*tatelar gods 


and demi - gods of Athens and Attica, two hundred faibof 


ſhips ſhall be put to ſea. © That the admiral df their fleet 
ſhall go, as ſoon as poſlible, and cruiſe on the other ſide 
of the paſs of Thermopylae; at the ſame time that the 
land generals, at the head of a conſiderable body of horſe 
and foot, ſhall march and encamp in the neighbourhood 


of Eleuſis. That ambaſſadors ſhall like wiſe h ſent to the 
other Greeks; but firſt to the Thebans, as theſe art moſt 


threatened by Philip. Let them be exhorted not to dread 
Philip in any manner, but to maintain couragiouſly their 
particular” independence, and the common liberty of all 
Greece.” And let it be declared to them, that though 
formerly ſome motives of diſcontent might have cooled 


the reciprocaÞ* friendſhip between them and us, the Athe- 


nians however vhiſiterating the remembrance of paſt tranſ- 
actions, will now aſſiſt them with men, money, darts, and 
all kind of military weapons; perſuaded that ſuch as are 
natives of Greece, may, very honoutably, diſpute with 
one another for pre-eminence ; but that they can never, 
without ſullying the glory of the Greeks, and derogating 
from the virtue of their anceſtors, ſuffer a foreigner to 
deſpail them of that e —— _ igno- 


minious a flayer y.. 


od 
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70. The HrsTary 
-(p)- Demoſthenes, who was at the head of this embaſſy, 
immediately ſet, out for Thebes; and indeed he had na 
time to loſe,” ſince Philip might reach Attica in two days. 
This prince; alſo. ſcat ambaſſadors to Thebes. 
theſe * Python was the chief, who diſtinguiſhed 
greatly by his lively. perſuaſize. eloquence which it was 
ſeaxce poſſihle t withitagd; ſo that the reſt of the deputies 
Were. mere novices in compariſon to him: However, he , 
here met with a ſuperior. (q) And indeed, Demolthenes, ſtil 
o eee re 
commonwealth, expatiates very ſtrongly on this, and places 
the happy Irene e eee 2 negotia tian, at the 
heed een exploits... 
> ly-wes of the-mmalh importance. for the Athenians 
toi draw the Fhebane into-the alliascg, as they were neigh · 
Beans | to- Attics and covered it; bad troops excellently 
| well diſciplined, and had been conſidered from the famous 
vidories'af Leuctra and Mantinea among the ſeveral Rates 
_ of Greace, as thoſe who held the firſt rank for valour and 
ability in war. To effec this was, no very caſy matter; 
notonly beeauſc of the: great ſervice Philip had lately done 
them daring the war of Phocis, but likewiſe becauſe of the 
antient inyeterate antipahy of Thebes and Athens. 
_Philip's. deputies ſpoke firlk. Theſe diſplayed in the 
; Rroogelk light, the kindaedes with which Philip had load- 
ed the Thebans, and: the innumerable evils which the A- 
thenians had made them ſuſſer. They repreſented. to the 
utmoſt advantage. the great benefiz they might reap from 
laying Attica waſte, the Rocks, goods, and power of which 
would be carried into their city; whereas, by joining in 
league wich the Athenians, Boeotia would thereby become 
the ſearof war, and would alone ſuffer the loſſes, depre · 
dations; hurniaga, and all the other calamities which are the 
inevitable conſequences of it. They concluded with re- 
Jueſting, either that the Thebans wound | join their farces 


(ren Demos p. 853, 854. (0 Dewoſth. in ont. 
Demoſth. ibid 


pro Coton, p 30g. r) 
* This Python was of Byzantium. 152 4 Athenians had preſented 


him with the freedom of their city; after which he went over to 
Philip, Demoſth, p. 193, W | 
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with thoſe of Philip againſt the Athenians; or, at leaſt, 


rmit him to paſs through their territories to enter Attica. 


The love of his country, and'a Jult indignation at the 


6 of faith and uſurpations of Philip, had already 


ſufficiently animated Demoſthenes : but the fight of an o · 


rator, who ſeemed to diſpute with him the ſuperiority of 


eloquence, inflamed his zeal, and heightened his vivacity 

ſtill more. To the captious arguments of Python he op- 

poſed the actions themſelves of Philip, and particularly the 

late taking of Elataca, which evidently diſcovered his de« 

ſigns. He repreſented'him as à reſtleſs, enterpriſing, am- 
bitious, crafty, perfidious prince, who had formed the de- 

Ggn of enſlaving all Greece; but'who, to ſuceted'the bet· 

ter in his ſchemes, was determined to attack the different 

ſtates of it ſingly : a prince, whole'preten 

was only a ſnare for the credulity of thoſe” who did not 


know him, in order to difarm thoſe whoſe"zeaF for the 
public liberty might be an obſtacle to his enterprizes; He 


proved to chem, that the conqueſt of Attica, fo far from 
ſatiating the unmeaſurable avidity-of this eſurper, would 


only give him an opportunity of ſubjecting Thebes, and 


the reſt of the cities of Greece. That therefore the inte 
reſts of the two common wealths being hencefor ward inſe- 
parable, they ought to eraſe entirely the remembrance of 
their former ert and: unite thelr forces to dn the 
common enemy. iar 

(s) The Thebans were not eng derveniniilbg;- The 
ſtrong eloquence of Demoſthenes, ſays an hiſtorian, blow- 
ivg into their ſouls like an impetuous wind, re-kiddled 
there ſo warm a zeal/for their country; and ſo mighty a 
paſſion for liberty, \that'baniſhing from their minds every 
idea of fear, of prudence or gratitude, his diſcourſe tranſ - 
ported and raviſhed them like a fir of enthuſiaſm; and en- 
flamed them ſolely with the love of ttue glory. Here we 
have a proof of the mighty aſcendant which eloquence has 


over the minds of men, eſpecially when it is heightened by 


a love and zeal for the public good. One ſingle man 
ſwayed all things at his will in the aſſemblies of Athens 


0%) Theopow, apud Plut. in vit. * 9 
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ed incredible ardor. However, many evil diſpoſed per · 


22 The HrgronryY 
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een diſconcerted by the union of theſe two na- 
xj ambaſſadors to the Athenians,” to, requeſt them 

not to levy, an armed force, but to lie in harmony with 
bim. However, they, were too juſily alarmed and ex- 
aſperated to liſten to any: accommodation ; aud would no 
Jonge depend on the word of a prince whoſe whole aim 
Was 10 deceive, ln,cobſequence, preparations for war were 

made wich the uemaſt diligence, and the ſoldiery diſcover - 


ſons endeavoured to oxtiuguiſh or damp. it, by relating fa · 
tal omens. and terrible predictions, which the prieſteſ of 
was ſaid to have uttered : hut Demoſthenes, con · 
4 firm in the arms. of Greece, and encograged won -· 
ae by. the number and bravery of the troops, who 
|  Gabired only to march agaialt the enemy, wop!ld not ſuffer 
N them to be aufe with thaſe oracles and fi volous predic- 
tions. Id was on this occalion. be ſaid, that the priefteſs 
Plilitbia d, meaning thay is was Philip's money thas in- 
Laired the pricitels, opaned hex mouth, and made the god 
ſpeak whatever ſhe thought proper. He bade the The 
hans ' remember thein Epantinendas, and the Athenians 
their Pericles, who cenkdexed theſe oracles and predictiom 
as idle ſcaxe>cyows, and conſulted only their reaſon. Ebe 
Athenian army ſet out immediately, and mavehedteEleuſts; 
and the Thebans,' ſaiprized as the diligence of their con- 
Lederates, r and; waited the approach of the 
eaeny 
Philip, Fol a ton bg been able to pre- 
en the Thedens from uniting with Athens, nor to draw 
the latter into an alliance with bim, afferables all his forces, 
 andenters Boeotia, This army conſiſt ed of thirty thouſacd 
_ foot and twe'thouſand horſe + that of his enemy was ot 
quite ſo numerous. The valour of the troops might have 
been ſaid to have been equal on bath fides ; but the ment 
of the chieſs was not ſo. And indeed, what warrior wa 
comparable to Philip at that time? Iphicrates, Chabrias, 
Timotheus, all famous Athenian captaies, were not bis 
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not to mention that this war had been undertaken àgainſt 
his advice, the contraty faction bad excluded him the 
command, and had appuinred generals Chares, univerfally 


a8 theſe, Hy ide thearis of cabal alone, that paves the way 
the rut of Hates | 

the 16 ee athens loans, 4 
Bocotia, Philip gave the command of his Jeft witg to his 


years ot, having poſted tis ableſt officers neat hi; rar 
took the commatid of the tight witi upon bitaſeIF, 
oppoſite army, the Thebans formel ihe right an, = 
the Athetiians the left. 

At fan-riſe, the ſignal was given dn doth'fides. 


boch ſides exerting themſelves with aſtoniſhing valour and 
bravery. ' Alexander, at chat time ammated vids a noble 
ardor for. glory, and endeavooting to ſignalize himſelf in 


der (for the firſt time) diſcovered in this battle all the ca» 


Fire 


rel 
* 


he Who broke, after "a long und vigbrods Yeſiſkince, t 
ſacrei battalian of the Thebans, which was the fdwer 
their army. The reſt of the Who were rod Al- 


pew gt being eocduraged by) example, eatirely rovied 


gre right winks K was determined not to 
yield t 0 his charged the Athenians with: great vigour, 

2 I to make them give way, However, they { 

reſumed their courage, and recovered their firlt polt, 


gined himfelf already victorious, and in, that rath, confi- 


(i, Polyacn. ſtratag, lib, iv. 


PPT Moste, indeed, wight have oppoſed be but, 


defpifed, Und Lyſittes, AUiltinyviſhed- for nothing but tis 
raſh and Uxvitig audaciry. It is che chofte of ſuch leaders - 


ſon Alexander, 'who was then bit ſixteen or ſeventeen 


battle was bloody, and the vistory a long Yigie ng 


order to ànfuer the confifente 'bis futher had repoſed in 
im, under whole eye be Toogftt, in quality of a comman- 


padry uch could have been expetded from a veteran ge- 
geral, with all the intfepidiry of a young Wartict, It was 


Lyſidtes, obe of the two generals, having broke into ſome 
troops. Witch formed the center of the Macedonians, ma- 


dence, cried dut, Come vn g lads, tet. 17 e foes 's 


* iy I 
. 
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into Macedonia Philip perceiving that the Athenians, 


inſtead of Klang the advantage of taking this phalaox in 
flank, purſued. his troops too vigorouſly ; cried out, with 
a calm tone of voice, the Athenians don't know how to 
conquer, Immediately he i commanded his phalanx to wheel 
about to a little eminence ; and perceiving that the. Athe- 

1aos, in diſorder, were wholly intent on purſuing thoſe 
they had broke, he charged them with his phalanx, and 
attacking them both in flank and rear, entirely routed them. 


Demoſthenes, who was a greater ſtateſman than a warrior, 


and more capable of giving wholeſome counſels in his ha- 
Tangves, than of ſupporting them by an intrepid courage, 
threw down his arms and fled with the reſt, (u) It is even 
ſaid, that in his flight his robe beiog catched by a bramble, 


he imagined that ſome of the enemy had laid hold of him, 


and cried out, Spare my life. More than a thouſand A- 
thenians, were left upon the field of battle, 'andabove two 


| thouſand taken priſoners, among whom was Demades the 


orator. The loſs was as great on the Theban fide. Philip, 
after having ſet up a trophy, and offered to the gods a fa- 
crifice of thankſgiving for his victory, diſtributed rewards 


to the officers and ſoldiers, each gas. to his merit 


and the rank he held. 
His conduct after this nor ic that i it is much 


E to overcome an enemy. than to conquer one's ſelf, 
and triumph, over one's own paſſions. Upon his coming 


from a grand entertainment, which he had given his offi- 
ders, beigg equally tranſported with joy and the fumes of 
wine, he hyrricd to the ſpot where the battle had been 
fought, © and there; inſulting the dead bodies with which 

e field was covered, he turned into'a Jong the beginning 

the decree Which Demoſthenes had prepared to excite 
whe Greeks to this war; and ſung thus (himſelf beating 
time) Demoſthenes the Peanian,” fon of Demoſtbenes, 
has ſaid. Eyery body was ſhocked to ſee the King diſho- 
nour himſelf by this behaviour, and ſully his glory by an 
action ſo unworthy a King and a conqueror; but no one 


opened his Wb about it. Demades the orator, whole ſoul 


(n) Plut. in it. decem orat, 8 806. 
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was free, though, his body was a ptiſonec, was the only 


perſon who. ventured to make him ſenſible of-ibe iadecency 
g this conduct, telling him: Ab, Sir, Aace fortune has 


given you the part Agamemnon, are you, nat a/hamed 


to. a? that, of Therſites ? Theſe words, ſpoke with ſo ge- 
nerous a liberty, opened his eyes, and made him turn them 


inward ; and, ſo far from being diſpleaſed with Demades, N 


he eſteemed him the more for them, treated him with the 
utmoſt reſpect and friendſhip; and conferred all poſſible ho- 
nours upon him. From this moment Philip ſeemed quite 
changed, both in his diſpoſition, and behaviour, as if, ſays 
* an hiſtorian, the conyerſation of Demades had ſoftened 


his temper, and introduced him to a familiar acquaintance 


with the, Attic graces. . He diſmiſſed all the Athenian cap- 
tires without any ranſom, and gave the greateſt part of 
them clothes; with the vie w of acquirigg the eouſidence 
of ſo. powerful a commonwealth as Athens by that kind 
treatment: In which, ſays Polybius (x) he gained a ſecond 
triumph, more glorious for himſelf, and even more advan- 
tageous than the fitſt; for in the battle, his courage had 
prevailed over none but thoſe who were preſent in it; but 
on this occaſion, his kindneſs and clemency acquired din 
whole city, and ſubjected every heart to him. He renewed 
with the Athenians the antient treaty of friendſhip and al- 
lance, and granted the Boeotians a Peace, after haves left 
2 ſtrong. garriſon in Thebes. 

(V) We are told that Iſocrates, the molt 3 rhe- 
torician of that age, who loved his country with the ut- 
maſt renderneſs, could not ſurvive the loſs, and ignominy 
with which it was covered, by: the loſs. of the battle of 
Chaeronea. The inſtant he received.the news of it, being 
uncertain, what uſe Philip would make of his victory, and 
determined to die a free man, . he-haſtened-his end by ab- 
ſtaining. from food. He was fourſcore and eighteen years 
of age. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak elſewhere of his *. 
and of his works. 

- Demoſthenes ſcemed to, have been the pringipal only of 
4 ® To j xa oungdivrag Tay Arrxz xapior, Diod- 
(3) Foul, VP. JS $514; no Plut. in Iſoer. 5. 837+ 
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26 The Hirisrowr 
the terrible ſhock which Athens received at this time, and 
82 gave its power ſuch a wound, as it never recover - 
- (z) But ae the very inſtant that the Athenians heard 
of his bloody overthrow; which affected ſo great a num- 
ber of families, when it would have been no wonder, had 
the multitude, ſeized with terror and alarms, given way 
to an emotion of blind zeal,” againſt the man whom they 
might have conſidered-in ſore meaſure as the author of this 
dreadful calamity ; even at this very inſtant, 1 ay, the 
people ſubmitted entirely to the cbunſels of Demolthenes. 
The precautions that were taken to poſt guards, to raiſe 
the walls, and to repair the foſſes, were all in conſequence 
of his advice. He himſelf was appointed to ſupply the city 
with proviſions, and to repair the walls; which latter com- 
miſſion he executed with ſo much generolny, that it ac- 
quired him the greateſt honour ; and for which, at the 
requeſt of Cteſiphon, a-crown of gold was decreed him. as 
a reward for his having preſented the commonwealth with 
a ſum of money out of his own eſtate, ſufficient to defray 
what was wanting of the ſums for repairing the walls, 
On the preſent occaſion, that is. after the battle of 
Chaeronea, ſuch orators as oppoſed Demoſthenes, having 


Ira rr To m 


* 


all roſe up, in concert againſt him, and having cited him ally 
to take his trial according to law, the people not only de- batt] 
clared him innocent of the ſeveral accuſations laid to his me ( 
charge, but conferred more honours upon him than he had me f 
enjoyed before; ſo ſtrongly did the veneration they had ing v 
for his zeal and Urn overbalance' the efforts of calum- from 
ny and malice. | of th 
The Athenians, a fickle, duet people, and apt to vent 
puniſh their own errors and omiſßons i the perſon of thoſe 5 ac 
whoſe projedis were often rendered abortive, for no other the vi 
reaſon but becauſe they had executed them too ſlowly; with | 
in thus crowning Demoſthenes,” in the midſt of a public ſuper; 
calamity which he alone ſcemed to have brought upon Idid x 
them, pay the moſt glorious homage to his/ abilities and ſopget 
integrity. By this wiſe and brave conduct, they ſeem in reſolu 
ſome meaſure to confc ſs their o error, in not having 80 


{) Demoſth. pro Cteſ: p. 5 34. Flutarch. in Demoth, Pp: 855: * 
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and followed his counſel neither fully nor early enough; and 
on to confeſs themſelves alone guilty of all the evil which had 
zard defallen them, 


um- (a) Bor the people did pot ſtop. bere. The bones of 
had ſuch as had been killed in ihe batile of Chaeronea, having 
way been brought to Athens to be interred, they appointed De- 


they moſthenes to compoſe the elogium of thoſe; brave men; a 
this manifeſt proof that they did not aſcribe to him the ill ſuc- 
the ceſs of the battle, but to providence only, who diſpoſes of 
human events, at pleaſure ;. a circumſtance which was ex- 
preſly mentioned in the inſcziption engraved on the monu- 
ment of thoſe illuſtrious deſaſed warriors. 15 


| This earth entombs thoſe victims to the ale 
Who fell a glorious ſacrifice to zeal. 
Greece," on the point of wearing tyrant- clan, 
Did by their deaths alone eſcape the yoke. 
This Jupiter decreed : no effort, mortals, | 
Can fave you from the mighty. will of fate. 
To gods alone belongs ibe attributes 


E a , Gfowag Jive. from-erimes with never-ending joy. - 
aving 6) Demoſthenes oppoſed EÆſchites, Who was perpetu · 
4 him ally reproaching him with having occaſioned the loſs of the 


battle in queſtion; with this ſolid anſwer : -  Cenfure 
me (lays he) for the counſels I give; but don't calumniate 


e had me for the ill ſucceſs of them. For it is the ſupreme Be- 
y had ing who conducts and terniinates all things; whereas it is f 
alum- from the pature of the counſel itſelf that, we are to judge 


of the intention of him who offers it. If therefore the e- 
vent bas declared in favour of Philip, impute it not to me 
33 a crime, fince tis God and not myſelf, who diſpoſed of 
the vigory. But if you can prove that I did not exert myſelf 


ther | f 
r. with probity, vigilance, and an activity indefatigable, d 1 
public ſuperior to my ov ſtrength: if with theſe 1 aa not ſeek, 


did not employ every method which human prudence could 
ſuggeſt; and did not inſpire the molt neceſſary and noble 


es a 
8 in reſolutions, ſuch as were truly worthy of AG few | 
having (a) plut. 1518. Demoſth: pro Gef: 5. 519, ga. 110 5 "etl 0 


833. 4b) 8 t ef abelian cs: { 
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me this, and thew give” what ſcope ” 8 to your 15 | 


cuſations. 
(e) He 8 ae the bold, foe ane follow 


ing, which is looked upon as the moſt beautifol paſſage in 


his oration, and is ſo highly applauded by Longines {4), 
Demoſthenes endeavours to juſtify his on conduct, and 
prove to the Athenians, that they did not do wrong ig 
giving Philip battle. He is not ſatisfied with merely 'cit- 
ing io a frigid manner the example of the great men who 

had fought for the ſame cauſe in the plains of Marathon, 
at Salamis, and before Platgeae: No, he makes a quite 
different uſe of them, ſays M rhetorician ; and on a ſud - 
den, as if inſpired by ſome god, and poſſeſſed with the 
ſpirit of Apollo himſelf, eries out, ſwearing by thoſe brave 
defenders' of Greece: M, Athenians ! you have not er- 
red. T fevear by theſe illuftrious men pho fought on land 
at Marathon and Platacae; at. fea. befere Salamis and 
Artemiſium; ' and,.all.\thoſe-auho laue been honguyed by 
the A I the ſolemm riteg ef buriat; and 
not theſe only. who baue been.crowned. with fuccefs, and 
came off victorious. Would not one conclude, adds Lon- 
ginus, that by changing the oatural air of the proof, in this 
grand and pathetic manner of affirming by oaths of ſo ex- 
traordinary a nature, be deifies, in ſome meaſure, thoſe 
antient citizens; and makes all who die in the ſame. glo- 
rious manner, as ſo many gods, by whoſe names It is pro» 
per to ſwear? 

1 have already YES in another Place, how natu- 
rally apt theſe * orations (ſpoke in a molt ſolemn manner, 
to the glory of thoſe who loſt their lives in fighting. for the 
cauſe of liberty) were to inſpire the 7 henian youth with 
an ardent zeal for their country, and a warm deſire to bgr 
nalize themſelves in battle. 

(e) Another ceremony obſerved with regard to the chil- 


(d) bid. p. 308. len „ c. en ane cone 
tra Ct eſiph. 1 452. ve 
bDemoſthenes in his oration 1 * . oY 6 2. - #48 
that the Athenians were the only people who 11 1 baer! orations 
to be ſpoke in E as had loſt their lives in the de- 
fence of their country. 
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f thoſe hoſe r ed in the bedof onour, was 
dren of thoſe, whole IE 4 ah ih the 629 . 


no leſs efficacigus to 
la a celebrated fellival, in which ſhews were exhibited to 


wo whole People, ag herald came upon the ſtage, and 


oducing the young orphans dreſt ia compleat armour, he 


With a loud. voices: “ Thele young orphans, whom 


20 untimely death in the midſt of dangers has deprived of - 


their illaſtrious fathers, 0 N in the people a a parent, 
— has taken care of them, rill no longer i in a ſtate of f 25 
And now they ſend them back, armed cap a· pee, 
hs under the molt bappy auſpices, their own af= 
fairs ; and invite each of them to emulate each other in de- 
ſrring the chief employments of the ſtate,” By. ſuch me- 
thods, martial; brayery,. the love. of one s country, and a 
taſte for virtue and ſolid glory, are p ted in a ſtate. 
It was the very year of the battle of Chaeronea, "and 


| two years before the death of Philip, that Xiſchines drew 


up an accuſation againſt Cteſiphon, or rather againſt De- 
moſthenes: but the cauſe was not pleaded till "even 


or eight years after, about the fifth or ſixth year of the 
reign of Alexander. 1 ſhall relate the event. of it in ta | 


place, to.avoid nnn the hillyry of the life 
actions of that Prince 

No cauſe ever excited fo n mack curioſit) ity, nor was pies⸗ 
ded with ſo much pomp. - * People flocked to it from all 
parts (fays Cicero) and they had great reaſon, for ſo do- 
ing; for what ſight could be nobler, than a conflid be- 
tween, two. orators, each of them excellent id his way; 
both formed by nature, improved by art, and animate ed by 
8 0 er and an \mplacable animoſity ag 

other "_ Bt 

Theſe two orations have always been e it as "the 
maſter · pieces of antiquity, e eſpecially that of Demoſthenes. 
(t) Cicero had tranſlated the latter, a ſtrong proof of the 


high opinion he entertained M2 Mes Raney for us, the | 


(95 2 88 
uod j am cocurſu Ahern e Graces adds effe. 
* 5 aut tam videndum, 25 tam . fuit, quam ſum- 


morum- oratorum, in graviſſima-canſa r Ee. 


contentio? Ciccr, «Us opt gen: ors, Ne 23. 
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Preamble ain & to chat performance i is bow extant, which 
ſuffices. to make us very 125 regret the Tols of the teſt? 

Amidft the numberleſs beauties which are conſpicuous 
in evety part of theſe two orations, methinks there ap- 
pears, if I may be allowed to cenſure the writings of ſuch 
great men, a* conſiderable error, that very much leſſens 
their perfection, and which ap ppears to me recti repug- 
nant to che rules of ſolid, juſt eloquence;* and that'i is, the 
groſs injurious terms in Which the two or tors reptoach 
one another. The fame objection has been made to Ci: 
cero, with regard to his orations againft Anthony. I have 
already declared, that this manner of writing, this kind of 
groſs, opptobrious expreſſions, were the very; reverſe of folid 
eloquence ; and indeed eve ſpeech, hien is diftated by 
paſbon and revenge, never fails of being ſuſpected by thoſe 
who, judge of it; whereas an oration' that is ſtrong and in- 
vincible from reaſoh dad ae and which at the ſame 
time is conducted with reſerve and moderation, wins the 
heart, whillt it informs the underſtanding ; and perſuades 
ess by the elteem it inſpires for the deuter than by 

the force of his atguipents.'. 

"The junctüre edel 16 Rebar W deny N 
for the Macedonian party, whom he had always befriend- 
ed, was very "powerful in Athens, eſpecially after the Tuin 
of Thebes. Nevertheleſs, Aſchines loſt bis cauſe, and 
was juſtly | _ 't6'baniſhmznt for his raſh accoſation, 
- He therenpon t and ſettled himfelf in Rhodes, where 
he opened a. aer of 'lpquetice, the fame and glory of 
which continued for many ages. He begin his lectures 
with the eo 6rations that Bad occaſioned his Bankffment. 
Great encomiums werg 8 to that of Aſchinet ? but 
When they heard that's Demoſthenes, the pldudirs and 

acclamations were. redoubled : and it was then he ſpoke 
theſe words, ſo greatly laudable in the mouth of an enemy 
and a rival; Bara what applauſer would yon not have be- 
JSlowed, had you | heard Demoſthenes ſpeak irbingſolf! © 

© To conclude, the vidtor made u good uſe of his con- 
queſt : for, he io{tact. Aſchines left Athens, in. order to 
embark for Rhodes, Demoſthenes ran aſter Ain and for- 


C * 


eed him to accept a purſe of money; which muſt have 
obliged him ſo much the more, as he bad deſs οοm to ex · 

ſuch an offer. On this occaſion Æſchines oried out: 
* How will it be paſible for me nat to reyret a country, 
in which I leave an enemy more generous, than 1 can 
1 to be in as th ep of the auarid! 


S367 * vu. "Philip, in, the aſſembly * the Amphitzons, 


i declared general, of. the Greeks againſt, the Perfians, 


and prepare for. that.expedition.. Domeſtic troubles 
. in bis houſhold. He divorces Olympias and marries. 
- another lady. He falemnizes the marriage of Gleas. 
| patra his daughter with Alexander King 775 Wan 
and is killed -atrthe n⁰ι]⁵ve. 


flaved Greece [+ Macedon at that time, with no 


av thirty thouſand ſoldiers, gained a point, whicty | 


Perſia, with millions of men, had attempted unſucceſsfully 
at Plataeae, at 


ed his enemies. In the ſuceeeding ones;/the had ſubjected 
by artifice-or-force, the moſt powerful ſtates of Greece, 
and had made himſelf irs: arbiter; but now he prepares to 
revenge the injuries which Greece had received from the 
Barbarians, gnd meditates no leſs a deſigu, than the de» 
ſtruction of their. empire. (h) The greateſt advantage he 
gained by his laſt victory (and this was the object he long 
had in view, and never loſt fight of) was, to get himfelf 
appointed in the aſſembly of the Greeks, 'their-gederaliſ« 
ſimo againſt the Perſians. In this quality he made prepa- 
rations, in order to inv ade that mighty empire. He nomi - 
nated, as leaders of part of his forces, Attalus and Parme- 
nio, two of his captains, on whoſe valour and wiſdom he 
chiefly relied, re agent for Alia minor. Wn” 


0 4, M. 3667; Ant. J. C. 33. (h) Diod. | wel p. 479» 
some authors aſcribe theſe words to Demoſthenes, when, three 
years after, NN 
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HE batile of Chaeronea may be faid to — en- 


Salamis, and at Marathon. Philip, in the - 
firſt years of his reign, had repulſed, divided, and diſarm- 


x 


STAR 


® © » 
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heat of wine, Attalus, who was uncle to the new Queen 


ho was naturally choleric, exaſperated at theſe injurious 
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(i) But whilſt every thing abroad was glorious and happy 
for Philip; he found the utmoſt uneaſineſs at home; divi- 
fron and trouble reigning in every part of his family. The 
ill temper of Olympias, who was naturally jealous, cho- 
leric and vindictive, raiſed diſſenſions perpetually in it, 
which made Philip almoſt out of love with life. Not to 
mention, that as he himſelf had defiled the marriage · bed, 
it is ſaid, that his conſort had repaid his infidelity in kind. 
But whether he had a juſt ſubject of complaint, or was 
grown weary of Olympias, it is certain he proceeded ſo 
far as to divorce her. Alexander, who had been diſguſted 
upon ſeveral other accounts, was highly del at this 
treatment of his mother. Wa 

Philip, after divorcing Olympias, np 3 
niece to Attalus, a very young lady, whoſe beauty was ſo 
exquiſite, that he could not reſiſt its charms. In che midft 
of their rejoicings upon occaſion of the nuptials, and in the 


by the mother's fide, took it into his head to ſay, that the 
Macedonians ought to beſeech the gods to give them a 
awful ſucteſſor to their king. Upon this, Alexander, 


words, cried out, Mretob that rbou art, deft thou then 
tate me: for a baſtard? and at the ſame. time flung the 
cup at his head. Attalus returned the compliment, upon 
which the quarrel grew warmer. Philip. who ſat at an- echt 


other table, was very much offended to ſee the feaſt inter- the 
rupted in this manner; and not recollecting that he was gene 


lame, drew his {word and ran directly at his ſon. Happily, len 
the father fell, ſo that the gueſts had an opportunity of 18 
ſtepping in between them. The greateſt difficulty: was, to napti 
keep Alexander from ruſhing upon his tuin. Exaſperated * 
at a ſucceſſion of ſuch heinous affronts, in ſpite of all the pias b 


gueſts. could ſay, concerning the duty he owed Philip as able} 
his father and his ſovereign, he vented his reſentments in and 
the bitter words following: The Maredoniant, indeed, ing hi 
have a captain there, vaſtly able 40 crofs from Furope in- their 


to Ajia; he, who cannot ſtep from one table, te another 
li) Plut. in — 3 — p. 669, 5 


— 
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avithiut running the ba turd of breaking bis nech, After 
theſe: words, he left the hall, and taking Olympias his mo- 
ther along with him, who had been ſo highly affronted, 
he conducted her to Epirus,” and himſelf went over 10 Wr. 
yrians. UB (C1 ONE eine VG TI 
la the mean time, Demaratus of Codutm, ee en- 
gaged to Philip by the ties of friendſhip and hoſpitality, 
and was very free and familiar with him, arrived at his 
court Aſter the- firſt civilities and careſſes were over, 
Philip aſked: him, whether the Greeks were in amity? 7? 
indeed becbmes yu, Sir, replied: Demaratus,” 40 be con- 


cerned about Greece, who have filled your own houſe auith 


feuds an diſſen om. The Prince ſenſibly affected with 
this teptonch, came to himſelf, acknowleged his error, 
and ſent Demaratus to Vpterh vy to ere re- 
wires bome > co 

(K) Philip did not loſe Gabe of the need of Aſia: 
Full of che mighty project he revolved, he- conſults: the 
gods to know what would be the event of it. The prieſteſs 
replied, The victim ir alreatly crowned, his end draws 
nigh, and he will ſoon" be ſacriſced. Philip, hearing 
this, did not heſitate a moment, but interpreted the oracle 
in his o favour, the ambiguity of which ought at leaſt 
to have kept him in ſome ſuſpenſe. ' In order therefore 
that he might be in a eondition to apply entirely to his ex · 
pedition againſt the Perſians, and devote himſelf ſolely to 
the 'conqueſt of Aſia, he diſpatches with all poſſible din- 
gence his domeſtie affairs. After this, he offers up a ſo- 
lemn ſacrifice to the gods; and prepares to celebrate with 
incredible magnificence in Egae, a city of Macedonia, the 
nuptials of Cleopatra his daughter, whom he gave in mar- 
riage to Alexabdet King of Epirus, and brother to Olym- 
pias his Qgeen. He had invited to it the moſt eonſider- 
able perſons of Greece; and heaped upon them friendſhips 
and honours of every kind, by way of gratitude for elect- 
ing him genexaliſſimo of the Greeks. The cities made 

ir court to him in emulation of each other, by ſending, 
him gold:crowns; and Athens . its zeal _ | 

(k) A. M. 3668. Ant. J. C. 338. 
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all the reſt, Ngoptolemus the poet bad written, purpoſe- 
ly; for that feſtival, a tragedy F entitled Cinyrus, in which, 
under borrowed names, he repreſented this Prince as al- 
ready: victor over Darius, and mater of Aſia. Philip li- 
ſtened to theſe happy preſages with joy; and, comparing 
them with the anſwer of the oracle, aſſured himſelf of con- 
queſt, The day after the nuptials, games and ſhews were 
ſolemnized. As theſe formed part of the religious wor- 
ſhip, there were carried in it with great pomp and cere- 
mony, twelve ſtatues of the gods, carved with inimitable 
art. A thirteenth, that ſurpaſſed them all in magnificence, 
was that of Philip, which repreſented him as a god. The 
hour for his leaving the palace arrived, and he went forth 
in a white robe; and advanced with an air of majeſty, ia 
the midſt of acclamations; towards the theatre, where 
an infinite multitude of Macedonians, as well as foreigners, 
waited his coming with impatience. His guards march- 
ed before and behind him, leaving, by his order, a con- 
ſide rable ſpace between themſelves and him, to give the 
ſpectators a better opportunity of ſuryeying him; and alſo 
to-ſhew that he conſidered the affections which the Gre» 
cians bore him, as his ſafeſt guard. | 

But all the feſtivity and pomp of theſe e . 
in the murder of Philip; and it was his refuſal to do an 
act of juſtice, that occaſioned his death, Some time be · 
fore, Attalus, inflamed with wine at an entertainment, had 
inſulted, in the molt ſhocking manner, Pauſanias, à young 
Macedonian nobleman. The latter had long endeavour- 
ed to revenge the cruel affront,. and was perpetually im- 
ploring the King's juſtice, | But Philip, unwilling to diſ- 
guſt Attalus, uncle to Cleopatra, hom, as was before ob- 
ſerved, he had married after his divorcing Olympias his 
firſt Queen, would never liſten to Pauſanias's complaints. 
However, to conſole him in ſome meaſure, and to expreſs 
the high eſteem he had for, and the great confidence he 


N among the orotige s of Calip gula's death, hs died in 
much the ſame manner as: Philip, 3 hrs — Mneſter the Panto- 


mime, exhibited the ſame piece which * had repreſented 
che very day "me was murdered. ; . 
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repoſed in him, he made him one of the chief officers of 
his life-guard,” But this was not what the young Mace 
donian required, whoſe anger now ſwelling to fury againſt 
his judge, he forms the defign of wiping out his ſhame, 
by embruing his hands in a moſt horrid murder. 5 


When once a man is determined. to die, he is vaſtly 
ſtrong and formidable. Pauſanias, the better to put his 


bloody deſign in execution, choſe the inſtant of that pom- 
pous ceremony, when the eyes of the whole multitude 
were fixed on the prince; doubtleſs to make his vengeance 
more conſpicuous, and proportion it to the injury for which 
he conceived he had a right to make the King reſponſible, 
as he had long ſollicited that prince in vain for the ſatis · 
faction due to him. Seeing him therefore alone, in the 
great ſpace which his guards left round him, he advances 
forwards, ſtabs him with a dagger, and lays him dead at 
his feet. Diodorus obſerves, that he was aſſaſſinated the 
very inſtant his ſtatue entered the theatre. The aſſaſſin 
had prepared horſes ready for his eſcape, and would have 
got off, had not an accident happened which [topped him, 
and gave the purſuers time to overtake him. Pauſanias was 
immediately tore to pieces upon the ſpot. (I) Thus died 
Philip, at forty- ſeven years of age, after having reigned 
twenty-four.” Artaxerxes Ochus, King &f Perſia, died alſo 
the ſame hear. 

(m) Demolthenes had bait notice ſont him of Philip's 
death, and in order to prepare the Athenians to reſume 
their courage, he went to the council with an air of joy, 
and ſaid; ; That the night before he had a dream, which 
promiſed ſome. great 'feligity to the Athenians. A little 
after, couriers arrived with the news of Philip's. death, on 
which occaſion the people abandoned themſelves to the 
tranſports of immoderate joy, which far exceeded all bounds 
of decency. ' Demoſthenes had particularly inſpired them 
with theſe ſentiments ; for he himſelf appeared in public, 
crowned. with a wreath of flowers, and dreſſed with the 
atmoſt magnificence, though his daughter had been dead 


2 A. M. 3668. Ant. J. C. 336. (m) Aſchin. contra Cteſiph. 
440. 
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The HII Is 1 © er | 
but ſeyen days. He alſo engaged the Athenians to oſſer 
ſacriſices, to thank the gods ſor the good news; and, by 
a decree, ordained a crown - * my hat > 
mitted the murder. W 7 9 | 

On this oecaſion Dewolihenca-pol the Pre, ated 
quite out of character; and we can-ſcarce conceive, how 
it came to paſs that, in ſo deteſtahle a crime as the mur- 
der of a King, policy, at leaſt, dd inot ĩinduce them to diſs 
ſemble ſuch ſentiments as reflected diſhonour on them, 
without being at all to their advantage; and which ſhew- 
ed, that honour * prodity were grterly extinct in 
their minds, 
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SzcT. VIII. Memorable actions jo ſayings of 80 
Cood and bad qualities of that Prince. 


HERE are, in the lives of great men, . 

and expreſſions, which oſten give us a better idea 

of their character than their moſt ſhining actions; becauſe 
in the latter they generally ſtudy their conduct, act a bor · 
rowed part, and propoſe themſelves to the view of the 
world; whereas in the former. as they ſpeak and act from 
nature, they exhibit themſelves ſuch as they really are, with - 
out art and diſguiſe.” Mr. de Tourreil has collected with 
ſufficient induſtry moſt of the memorable actions and ſay- 
ings of Philip, and has been particularly careful to draw 
the character of this prince. The reader is not to expect 
much order and connexion, in + ogy 'of theſe detach- 
- actions and ſayings. - © ot 
Though Philip loved flattery, 10 6 as to reward the 
adularion of Thraſideus with the title of King in Theſſa · 
ly, he however at ſome intervals loved truth. He per- 
mitted (n) Ariſtotle to give him precepts on the art of 
reigning. He declared, that he was obliged to the A the- 
nian orators for having corrected him of his errors, by 
frequently reproaching him with them: He kept a man ia 
his ſervice to tell him every day, er he AI audience, 
3 remember thou art mortal... 


(]) Ariſt. Epiſt, Plutatch. in Apopth: p. 1%. Einh. I. vii. c. 15. 
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eee OF 
(0) ne- diſcovered: great moderation, even when he 
vis ſpoken to in ſhocking aud injurious tetms; and alſo; 

which is no leſs worthy of admiration, - when truth wag 
1 told bim; a great quality (ſays Seneca) in kings, and 
ted highly conducive to the happineſs of their reign. At the 
0 cloſe of an audience, which he gave to ſome Athenian am- 
ur- baſſadors who were come to complain of ſome act of boſe. 
diſs tility, he asked, whether he could do them any ſervice? 
em, Tue greateſt ſervice-thou-couldſt do us, ſaid Demo- 
ew- chares, would be to hang thyſelf.” Philip, though he per- 
in ceived all the perſons preſent were highly offended at theſe 
words, however made the following anſwer with the ut · 
moſt calmneſs of temper: G0, tell your ſaperiors, that 
lip. thoſe WhO dare make uſe of ſuch inſolent language, are 
hs more haughty and leſs peaceably inclined tas 1 who 

de 6an forgive them 

(o) Being preſent, in an ideen beds at the ſale 


— of ſome captives, one of them going up to him, whiſper · 
bor- ed in his ear, Let down the lappet of your robe; upon 


r which Philip replied, Set- the man at liberty; J did not 
trau till now that he was one 'of u friend.. | 
(p) The whole court ſolkiciting bim to puniſh the in- 
with gratitude of the Peloponneſians, who had tifſed him pub- 
lickly ia the Olympic games; hat won't they attempt (re · 
Jaw plied Philip) hu I do them any injury, ſuce they laugh 
pet at me, after having received ſo many favours at my hands? 
atk. () His'courtiers adviſing; him to drive from him a 
3 certain perſon Who ſpake ill of him: Tex indeed, (ſays 
he) and ſeo he go on and ſpeak im uriouſly of me every 
where, Another time, that they adviſed him to diſmiſs 
a-man of probity, who had reproached him: Let ur fr 
take care (ſays he) that we have not given him any reaſon 
10 do ſo. Hearing afterwards that the petſon in queſtion - 


courtiers, he gs 545 2a, to him; on wie occaſion 


0 Jenee, 4 Irs. l. . P 
oJ Na "a arr W. c. 23 | * Put. . 000 lat. 
quae in Philip virtus, contumellartim e 
* inſtrumentum — * * | 
OL, VI. 


was but in poor circumſtances, and in no favour with the 


8 The His rox v 
his reproaches were changed into applanſes, that occaſi- 
oned another ſine ſaying of this; prince s: It it in the 
power of kingi to male themſelves beloved. or hated. 
(tr) Being urged to aſſiſt, with the credit and authority 
be had with the judges, a perſon, whoſe reputation would 
de quite Joſt, by the ſentence! which was going to be pro · 
nounced againſt him: I had rather (lays he) W 
| boje his reputation than mint. Mandi: 425: 9.6 V3 
(ss) Philip riſing from an entettainment at which he had 
fat ſeveral hours, was addreſſed by a woman, who begged 
him to examine her cauſe; and to hear ſeveral reaſons ſhe 
had to allege which were not pleaſing to him. He accord- 
ingly heard it, and gave ſentence againſt her; upon which 
ſhe replied very calmly, I appeal, How! (ſays Philip) /rom 
your ling] To whom then?. To Philip when falling (re- 
plied the woman.) The manner in whichche received this 
anſwer; would do honour to the moſt ſober prince. He 
_ afterwards gave the cauſe a ſecond hearing; found the in- 
RE Rs NOR AER $0 ade it 


(t) A poor 3 uſed to appraroſien beo him, to 
ſue for audience, and to beſeech him to, put an end to her 
lau · ſuit; but Philip always told her be bad no time. Ex- 
afperited at theſe refuſals, which had been ſo often repeat- 
ed, ſhe replied one day with emotion; ¶ yon have not 
time to do me juſtice, be no longer King. Philip was 

ſtrongly affected with this rebuke, which, a juſt indigrati- 
on had extorted from this poor woman; aud ſo far from 
being offended at it, he ſatisßed her that inſtant, and af - 
terwards became more exact in giving audience; He in- 
deed was ſenſible; that a King and agudge are the ſame 
thing ; chat the throne is à tribunal; that the ſovereign 
authority is a ſupreme power, and at-the ſame time an 
indiſpenfible obligation to do juſtice ; that ro-diſtribute it 
to his ſubjecta, and to graut them the time neceſſary for 
that purpoſe, was not a favour but a duty and a debt; 
chat he ought to appbitit perſons to affiſt him io this * 
tion, but not to diſcharge himſelf ablolutely: 11 it; aud 
(x) Flut. (s _ Ol. | 
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13 that he was no leſs'obliged to be a judge than à King. All 
| theſe circam(tances are included in this natural, 2 1 
ted, and very wiſe expreſſion; * Bs no longer King; and 
Philip oomprehended all irs force. 

(u) He underſtood raillery, wagcetyifbud of ſmart ſay- 
ings, and very happy at them. himſelf, Having received a 
EM wound near the throat, and his ſurgeon importuning him 
ehad Wl daily with ſome new requeſt: Take what thou wilt, ſays 
gged he, for thou bal me by the throat. © 
as ſhe (x) It is alſo related, chat after hearing two villains, 
cord- who accuſed each other of various crimes, he baniſhed the 
which one, and ſentenced the other to follow him. 
from (y) -Menecrates the phyſician, who was ſo mad as to 
p le- fancy himſelf Jupiter, wrote Philip as follows: Menecrate- 
d this Jupiters e Philip greeting. Philip anſwered ; Philip to 
He Menecrater, health and reaſon }. But this King did not 
be in- ſtop here; for he hit upon a pleaſant remedy for his vi- 
ake it WW fonary correſpondent. Philip invited him to a grand en- 
15 tertainment. Menecrates had a ſeparate table at it, where 
* nothing was ſerved: up to him but incenſe and perfume, 
vdilſt all the other gueſts fed upon the moſt exquiſite daintier. 
The firſt tranſport of joy with-which he was ſcized; when 
he found his divinity acknowleged, made him forget that 
he was a man; but, hunger afterwards forcing him to re+ 
collect his being ſo, he was quite tired wit the character 
of Jupiter, and took leave AM the company: abruprby, 

(2) Philip made an anſwer. which redounded: highly to 
A his prime miniſten. That prince being one 
Gy reproached with devoting: too many hours to ſleep; 
Iinderd Heep, ſays he, but Hntifater Ku ene 

(a) Partienio, hearing/the ambafſudors of all See 
murmuring one day becauſe Philip lay too long in bed, and 


rereigh 


me an 
ibute it did not give them audience: Don? wonder, ſays he, if 
ary for be fleeps aubilſi youwate ; for he uud bil you Sept. 


By this he wittily reproached chem for their ſopineneſs. in 
(u) mil. e l. 6 Plutarch. 0 166d, 
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vegleRing their intereſts, whilſt Philip was very vigilant in 
regard to his. This Demoſthenes was n, amn 
to them with his uſual freedom. 

(b) Every one of the ten tribes: of: Athens uſed to cle 
a new general every year. Theſe did their duty by turns, 
and every general for the day commanded as gene taliſſimo. 

But Philip joked upon this multiplicity of chiefs, and ſaid, 
In my aubole liſe:1 pauld never ind butione gent ral, (Par- 
menio) whereas the Athenians can Jud-ten n eur at 
the very inſtant they watt them. ,\. 

The letter which Philip wrote to Ariſtotle on the birth 
of his ſon, proves the regard that prince paid to learned: 
men; and at the ſame time the taſte he himſelf had for 
the polite arts and ſciences + the other letters of his, which 
are ſtill extant, do him no leſs hobour. But his great ta · 
lent Was that of war and policy, in which he was equalled 
by few; and it is time to conſider him under this double 
charadder, I beg the reader to remember, chat Mr. de 
Tourreil is the author of moſt of the ſubſequent parti · 
culars, and that it is he wald boing give them the 
picture of King Philipp. 130 28141; 

It would be difficult to determine, whether, this Prince 
were more conſpicuous as a warrior or a ſtateſman. Sur - 
rounded from the very beginning of his reign, both at 
home and abroad, with powerful enemies; he employed 
artifice and force alternately to defeat them. He uſes his 
endeavours with ſucceſs to divide his opponents: to ſtrike 
the ſurer, he eludes and diverts the blows which were aim- 
ed at himſelf; equally prudent in gond and ill fortune, he 
does not abuſe victory; as ready. to purſue or wait for it, 
he either haſtens his pace or flackens it, as neceſſity re- 
quires; he leaves nothing to the caprice of chance, but 
what cannot be directed by wiſdom ; in ſine, he is ever 
ümmoveable, ever fixed in the juſt bounds which 9s 
boldneſs from temerit). 1 

In Philip we perceive a King who 1 TY all 
as much as his own ſubjects, and is as formidable in trea- 


ties as in battles 3. a vigilant and active monarch, who 
(b) Plutarch. in Apoph. p. 177. 
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ſuperiatendany... his awe-prime, miniſter and 


h. o 


evading for it uhere it is. fold 1255 deareſt price; 
— fatigue and danger. his. deareſt delights ;, forming 
inceſſantly that juſt, that ſpeedy harmony. of reflection and 
action, which. military. expeditions require; and With all 


viſions, ſold by their on citizens, ſer ved by a 


mercenary, or undiſcigliged, traapsz; obſtinately deaf 0 


good advice, and ſcemingly determined on their ruin. 

He uaited ig himſelf two qualities which are commonly 
found. incompatible; viz. 
that enabled him to weigh all things, in order to take ad- 
vantage of every; jun ture, and to ſeize the favourable mo- 
ment without being diſeoncerted by diſappointracars 3 this 


calmneſs,, 1 ſay, Was united with a reſtlefs activity, ardor 
and vivacity, which were, regardleſs. of the difference of 
ſeaſons, or the greateſt of dangers... No. warrior was ever = 


bolder,. or more intrepid in fight, Demoſthenes, who can» 
dot be ſaſpeted to have flattered himſelf gives a glorious 
teſtimony. of him on this head for. which, reaſon I will cite 
ba owe. words, (e] /\/aw, ſays.this orator, fbr very 


Philig nujch-uhom. unn diſputed ſor ſovereignty endempires 
[ ſaw him, though covered with — bis eye;firuck 


out, bis: collar-bone. broke, maimed both in bin bands and 


feet, flill reſolutely ra/b into the midſt of dangers, and 
ready to; deliver up, to furtuue, any other part of bis body 
ſhe might deſire, hrovided he might live honourably and 
bene with the, reſt af ite = Mo ind Hands 
Philip was not only brave himſelſ, but iaſpiredhis whole 
army with the ſame valour. Iaſtructed by able maſters in 
the ſcience of war, as the reader has ſeen, he had brought 


his traqps, to the moſt exact regular diſcipline ; and train- : 


ed up men capable of ſeconding him in his great 
He had the art without leſſening his own authority, to 
niliariae; himſelf wich his Toldiersz and commanded, ra- 
wer ag che father of a family than as Pra of an 
e) Demoſt. pro Cteſ. p. 493, 
3 


21 
raliſimo. Weiſeehim fired with an inſatiable thixſt o = 


theſe advantages, tyrnipgithe faryof his arms. agaiolt com- 
 monwealths, .cxhaulted by long wars,/ zora. by-ioteltine ho * 
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army, with diſeipine : and indeed, 
from his affability, which 0 ſo much ihe greater ſubs" 
miſſion and reſpect, as he required” leſs, and (cerned to 
_ diſpenſe with it, his foldiers wert always ready to follow 
him to the greateſt dingers,' and paid —— the molt impli- 
eit obedience, No general ever made a greater uſe of mi- 
-litary ſtratagetus than Philip. The dangers to which he 
bad been expoſed in bis youth; had taught him the neceſſ- 
ty of precautions, and the art of reſoure cs. A wiſe diſſ - 
dence, which is of ſervice, /as it ſhe ws danger in its true 
light, made him not fearful and irreſolute, but cautious 
and prudent. What reaſon foever he might have to flat- 
ter himſelf with the hope of ſucceſs; he never depended 
upom it; and thought-himſelf. ſuperior to che enemy only in 
vigilance. Ever juſt in his projets, and ĩnexhauſtible in 
expedients; his views were unbounded, his genius was 
wonderful, in fixing upon proper junetures for executing 
his deſigns ; and his dexterity in acting in an imperceptible 
manner no leſs admirable. Impenetrable as to his ſecrets, 
even to his beſt friends, he was capable of attempting or 
concealing any thing. The reader may have obſerved, that 
he ſtrenuouſiy endeavoured to lull the Athenians aſſeep, by 
a ſpecious outlide of peace ; and to lay ſilently the foun- 
dations of his gratideur,” in their gg po wh ſecurity and 
blind \indvlence. uva. Mig. MS 52> \\ ab u7% 
But theſe exalted qualities were not vida A erſer- 
tions. Not to mention his exceſs in eating and arouſing, 
10 which he abandoned himſelf with the armoſ{-intempe- 
rance; he alſo bas been teyroached with the moſt diſſolute 
abandoned manners. We may form # Judgment of this 
from' thoſe who were moſt intimate with im, and the com- 
patiy*wich/vfuilly frequented his palace. A ſet of pro 
Aipate Uebhuchees, buffbond, patitomimes, and wretches 
vorſe than theſe} flatterers t mean, whom avarice and am- 
bition draw in erowds round the great and powerful; ſuch 
vere tlie people Who had the greateſt ſhare ia his confidence 
and Bou, ,  Demolthenes is vat the only perſon who re- 
Sante Philip with thele traihies; for this [might be la- 
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ed; pected io an enemy; but (d) Theopompus, a bat 


. torian, who had writ the hiſtary of that prince, in fifty 
i to eight books, of which unhappily, a few fragments only are 


low exrant, gives a ſtill more diſadvantageous character of him. 
pli- «- Philip, ſays (e) he, deſpiſed modeſty and regularity of 
mi- life. He laviſhed his eſteem and liberality on men aban- 
1 he doned to debauch and the laſt exceſſes of licentiouſneſs, 
eſſi · He was pleaſed to ſee the companions of bis pleaſures er- 
liffi- cel no leſs in the abominable arts of injuſtice and 

true ty, chan in the ſcience of debauchery. Alas! what — 
ious of infamy, what ſort of eri mes did they not commit, xc?“ 
flat- But a circumſtance, in my opinion, which reflects the 


ded greateſt«diſhonoar on Philip, is that very one for which he 
ly in is chiefly eſteemed by many perſons ; I mean his politics. 
le in He is conſidered as a prince of the greateſt abilities in this 
was art that ever lived: and, indeed, the. reader may have ob- 
iting ferved; by the hiſtory of his actions, that in the very be- 
nble ginning of his reign, he had laid down a plan, from which 
rets, he never deviated, and this was to raiſe himſelf to the 
g or ſovereignty. of Greece. When ſcarce ſeated on his throne, 
that and ſurrounded on every ſide with powerſul enemies, what 
„ by probability was there that he could form, at leaſt that he 
oun- eould execute, ſuch a project as this? However, he did 
and not once loſe fight of it. Wars, battles, treaties of peace, 
IF alliances, confederacies ; in ſhort, all things terminated 
rſec- there. He was very laviſh of his gold and ſil ver, merely 


ang, to engage creatures in his ſervice. He carried on a pri- 


mpe · rate intelligence with all the cities of Greece; and by the 
ſolute aſſitance of penſionets, on whom he bad ſettled very large 
„this ſtipends, he was informed very exactly of all the reſolu- 
tions taken in them, and generally gave them the turn in 
his own favour, | By this means he deceived the prudence, 
eſuded. the efforts, and lulled aſleep the vigilance of ſtates, 


Jams Who till then had been looked upon as the moſt active, the 
ſuch wiſeſt and moſt penetrating of all Greece. In treading in 
dence theſe Reps; for twenty years together, we ſee him pros 
10 re- cecding with great order, and ad vancing regularly towards 


4% Dio al. (6) Theopom. apud Athew. 
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the mark on which his eye was; fixed g but al ui ys by 

2 and ſubterraneous paſſages, neee eee 
y diſcover che deſigggg. 

24 polyaenus ſhews us evidently: the Ane et f 
he ſubjected Theſſaly, which was of great advantage to 
the compleating of his other deſigus. He did not (ſays 
he) carry on an open war againſt the Theſfalians; but took 
advantage of the diſeord that divided the cities and the 
whole country into different factions. He ſuccoured thoſe; 
who ſuet for his aſſiſtance; and whenever he had con- 
quered, he did not entirely ruin the vanquiſhed, he did 
not diſarm them, nor raze their walls; on the contrary, 
he protected the weakelt, and endeavaured.to weaken and 
ſubject the ſtrongeſt; in a word, he rather fomented than 
ed their diviſions, having in every place orators in 
his pay, thoſe artificers of diſcord, - thoſe ſire- brands of 
commonwealths, And it was by theſe ſtratagema, ir 
his arms, that Philip fubdued Theflaly,” 

(g) All this is a maſter · piece, a miracle p bps 
litics. But what engines does this art play, what methods 
does it employ to compaſs its deſigns? Deceit, craft, fraud, 
falſhood, perfidy. and perjury. Are theſe the weapons of 
virtue? We fee in this Prince a boundleſs ambition, con- 
ducted by an artful, 'mſinuating, fubtle genius; but we 
don't find him poſſeſſed of the qualities which form the 
truly great man. Philip had neither faith nor honour; 
8 thing that could contribute to the aggranmizing of 
his power, was in his fenſe-juſt and lawful.” He gave his 
word with a ſirm reſolution to break it; and made promi · 
ſes which he would have been” very ſorry to keep. He 
thought himſelf ſkilfal in proportion as he was petfidious, 
and made his glory confiff in deceiving all with whom he 
treated. (h) He did aot bluſu to ſay, That children ers 
amuſed with play - thungt, and nun with cathy, ' 
' How ſhameful was it for a Prince to be diſtinguiſhed by 
being more artful,. a greater difſembler; more profound in 
malice, and more a knave han any other perſon of his age, 
| Polyzen/ I. ib e. 19. (g) Demolth, Olynth, i, p- 22+ 
r „vii. c. 12. * 6 0 dot 2 | 
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and to en an idea ne 
ty | What idea ſhould. we form to ourſelyes in the com - 
merce of the world, of à man who ſhould value himſelf 
for, tricking: others, and tank inſincerity and fraud among 


the virtues ? Such a character in private life, is deteſted 
as the bane, and ruin of ſociety. How then can it become 


an object of eſteem and admiration in princes and miniſters. 
of (tate, perſons. who are hound by ſtronger ties than the 
relt of men (becauſe of the emingnce of their ſtations, and 
the importance of the employments they fill) to revere ſin 


cerity,”: juſtice, ' and; abaye all, the ſanctity of treaties and | 


oaths; to bind which they inyoke- the name and majeſty 
of a, God, the inexorable avenger of perkdy,and impiety? 
A bare promiſe among. private perſons: ought: to be ſacred. 
and-inviolable, if they have the leaſt ſenſe of honour; hut 
how much more ought it to be ſo among princes? We 


are bound (ſays a celebrated writer *) to {peak truth to 


our neighbour ; for the uſe and application of ſpeech im- 
plies a tacit promiſe, of truth; ſpeech having been given. 

us for no other purpoſe It is not a compact between one 
private man with another; it iss common compaR of man- 
kind in general, and a kind of right of nations, or rather 
a law of nature. Now whoever tells an untruth, violates 
this law and common compact. How greatly is the en- 
ormity of violating the ſanctity of an oath increaſed, when 
we call upon the name of God to witneſs it, as is the cu - 
ſtom always in treaties? (i) Here fincerity and truib 
baniſhed from every other part of the earth, ſaid John I, 
King of France, upon his being ſollicited to violate a 
treaty, they ought to'be found in the hearts and in the 


mouths of kings, 


The circumſtance which-prompts politicians to act in this 
manner, is, their being perſuaded that it is the only means 
to make a negotiation ſucceed, But tho' this were the 
Caſe, yet can it ever be lawful to purchaſe ſuch ſucceſs at 
the expence of probity, honour and religion? (kx) Hour 
father-in-law( Ferdinand the catholic) ſaid Lewis XII. to 

(i) Mezerai. (X) Mezeral. - 

AI. Nicole on the epilt. of the xgth ſunday after Whitſuntide 
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Philiy urthduke of Auſtria, bar wr her filionfy, I ane 
determined not to imitate him and I am much more 
pleaſed in-having loſt a kingdom (Naples) which I am 
able to recover, than I ſhould: have been rTP ny 
honour, which can never be Fecovered. 
Baut thoſe politicians ho have neither honour nor reli- 

gion, deceive /themſelves;” even in this very particular. I 

ſhall not have recourſe to the Chriſtian world for princes 

and miniſters, ' whoſe notions of policy were very different 
from theſe. To go no farther than our Greek hiſtory, 
| how many great men have we ſeen perfeQly ſucceſsful in 
the adminiſtration of public affairs, in treaties of peace 
and wary in a word, in he moſt impor wut 
without one making uſe of artifice and deceit ? An Atiſti- 
des, a Cimon; a Phocion, and ſo many more; ſome of 
whom were ſo very ſcrupulous in matters relating to truth, 
as to believe they were not allowed to tell a falſhood, even 
laughing and in ſport. Cyrus, the moſt famous conque - 
ror of the eaſt, thought nothing was more unworthy of 4 
prince, nor more capable of drawing upon him the con- 
tempt and hatred: of his ſubjectas, than lying and deceit. 
It therefore ought to be looked: upon as a trath, that no 
ſucceſo, how ſhining ſoever, can, or ougbt to cover the 
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HAVE already -hfomred, that the W b 


ander, compriſed i in the following book, contfpachs 
ce of twelve years and eight months. 


Ini er. 1. Alexander's birth. The temple of "ROY " 
burnt the ſame day. The happy natural inclinations 
of that Prince. Ariſtotle is appointed bi preceptor, 
who inſpires him with a Jarprizing tft for Ae. 
He breaks Butephalus, | 
* Lexander came into the world the firſt year of 
LC A the CVIich Olympiad. 8 
The very day he came into the world the dar 
temple of Diana in Epheſus was burnt, The reader knows, 


without doubt, that it was one of the ſeven wonders of 


the world, It had been built in the name, and-at the ex- 
of all Aſia mipor, A great number of “ years wer 

employed in building i it. ' Irs length was four hundred 

twenty five feet, and its breadth two hundred and twenty. 


It was ſupported by an hundred and twenty ſeven columns, 


threeſcore feet high, which ſo many + kings had 'cauſed 
to be wrought at a great expence, and by the moſt excel. 


lent artiſts, who endeavoured to excel one another on this 


occaſion, The A the co» 
lamos in magnificence. K ba 


OA en rr en isn 
Puy ſeys te hundred and years, which is not 
& Anticatly, moſt cities were governed by their paiicular king. 
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(eb) Hegelias h ef Magndhia, according - to Plutarch, 
ſays, That it was no wonder the temple wal burnt, be- 
cauſe Diana war that day employed at the delivery of 
Olympias, to facilitate the birth of Alexander, A reflexi - 
on, ſays our author, ſo very * cold, that it might have ex- 
tinguiſhed the fire, + Cicerò, who aſcribes this-faying to 
Timaeus, declares it a very ſmart one, at which I am very 
much ſurprized. Poſſibly the ſondneſs he had for jokes, 
made him not over · delicate in things of this kind, 

(e) One Heroſtratus had fired that temple on purpoſe. 
Being put to the torture, in order to force him to confeſs 
his motive for committing ſo infamous an action, he con- 
feſſed, that"it was the view of making bimſelf kpown to 
polterity, and to immor talize his name, by deſtto l 
noble a ſtructure. The States general of Aſia Wage 
they ſhould pre vent the ſucceſs of his view, by publiſhing a 


— 


decree, to prohibit the mention of bis name. - However, 
their prohibition only excited a greater curioſity; for 
ſcarce one of the hiſtorians of that age bas omitted to 


. 


mention ſo monſtrous an'extrayagance, and at the ſame 
time have told,us, the name of the criminal, 
(ch Te palon which provaited woll in Alexander, even 
from his tender years, was, ambition, and an ardent dcfire 


* : 


of glory; but not for every ſpecies of glory. Philip, Ike a 
ſophiſt, valued himſelf upon his eloquerice and the beauty 
of his ſtile; and bad the vanity, to have engraved on his 
coins the ſeveral viftories be baff won at the Olympic games 
In the” chariotcrace;” But it was got to this his 40h vſpir: 
ed. His friends aſking'hjm ohe day, whether he would 
| not be preſent at the games above-mentioned, in order t 
(b) Plut. in Alex. p. 663, (le) Valet. Max. I. vn. e. 14. 
(4) Plut. in vit. Alex. p. 666. — 668. Id. de fortun. Alex. p. 34% 
8 nie was an hiſtorian, and lived in the time of Prolowy, fon & 
en know whether Phitarch's refleAion be not Rill colder. 
I Concinne, ut multa, Timaeus; qui, cum in hiſtoria dixiſſet, qui 
nocte natus Alexander eſſet, eadem Dianae Epheſiae templum defi- 
| graviſſe, adjunxit 4 minime id eſſe mirandum, quod Diana, cum 
„ n abfuilier camo. De Nat. Deor. 
2. , 1260124 2203948 n Boe: 45923005 . 
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ch, Ifpute the prize beſtowed on that occaſion, for he was 
be- very [wift of foot ? He anſwered, That he would contend 
y of inthems provided kings were 10 be his antagoniſts. 
Xl» Every time news was brought him, that his father had 
* taken ſome city, or gained ſome great battle, Alexander, 
gto ſo far from ſharing in the general joy, uſed to ſay in a 
"ery plaintive tone of voice, to the young perſons that were 
kes, bronght-up with him; Friends, my father will poſſeſs 
himſelf of every thing, and * nothing for us to do. 
ole, One day ſome ambaſſadors from the King of Perſia be- 
ifeſs ing arrived at court during Philip's abſence, Alexander gave 
con- them ſo kind and fo polite a reception, and regaled them 
** in ſo noble and generous a manner, as charmed them all 
| but that which moſt ſurprized them was, the good fenſe 
ined and judgment he diſcovered in the ſeveral converſations 
DSA they had with him. He did not propoſe to them any 
thing that was triffiag and like one of his age; ſuch, for 
inſtance, as enquiring about the ſo much boaſted gardens 
ſaſpended in the air, the riches and magnificence of the 
palace, and court of the king of Perſia, which excited the 
admiration of the whole world; the famous. golden plan- 
tune tree; (e) and that golden vide, the grapes of whic 
were of emeralds, carbuncles, rubies, and all forts of pre- 
cious ſtones, under which the Perfian Monarch was ſaid 
frequently to give audience Alexander, I fay, aſked them 
queſtions of a quite different nature; enquiring which 
was the road to upper Aſia; the diſtance of the ſeveral 
places; in what the ſtrength and power of the King of 
Perfia confiſted ; in what part of the battle he fought ; 
how he behaved towards his enemies, and in what manner 
he governed his ſubjects. Theſe ambaſſadors admired him 
all the while : and perceiving even at that time how great 
he might one day become, they obſerved, in a few words, 
the difference they found between Alexander and (f) Ar- 
taxerxes, by ſaying one to another; *® This young prince 
ir great, and ours is rich, That man muſt be vaſtly inſig · 
nificant, who has no other merit than his riches | |. 
(e) Athen. I. xii, 5. 730. (f) Artaxerxes Ochus, . 
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Bo ripe a judgment i in this young prince, was owing as 
much to the good education which had been given him, as 
to the happineſs of his natural parts. Several preceptors 
were appointed, to teach him all ſuch arts and ſciences as 
are worthy the heir to a great kingdom ; and the chief of 
theſe was Leonidas, a perſon of the moſt ſevere morals, 
and a relation of the Queen. Alexander himſelf tells us 
afterwards, that this Lednidas, in their journies together, 
uſed frequently to look into the trunks where his beds and 
clothes were laid, in order to ſee if Olympias his mother 
had not put ſomething ſuperfluous into them, which 
might adminiſter to delicacy and luxury, _ 
But the greateſt ſervice Philip did his ſon, was appoint- 
ing Ariſtotle his preceptor, the moſt famous and the moſt 
learned philoſopher of his age, whom he entruſted with 
the whole care of his education. (g) One of the reaſons 
which prompted Philip to chuſe him a maſter of ſo conſpi- 
cuous a reputation and merit was, as he himſelf tells us, 
that his ſon might avoid committing a great many faults, of 
which he himſelf had been guilty, _ 

Philip was ſenſible, how great a treaſure he poſſeſſed in 
the perſon of Ariſtotle ; ; for which reaſon he ſettled a very 
conſiderable ſtipend upon him, and afterwards rewarded 

his pains and care in an infinitely more glorious manner; 
for having deſtroyed and laid walte the city of * Stagira, the 
native place of that philoſopher, he rebuilr it, purely out 
of affection for him; reinſtated the inhabitants who had 
fled from it, or were made ſlaves; and gave them a fine 
park in the neighbourhood of Stagira, as a place, for their 
ſtudies and aſſemblies. Even in Plutarch's time, the ſtone 
ſeats which Ariſtotle had placed there,were ſtanding ; as 
alſo ſpacious viſto's, under which thoſe who walked were 
ſhaded from the ſun beams. 
Alexander like wiſe diſcovered no leſs eſteem for bi 
maſter, whom he believed himſelf bound to love as much 
as if be had been his father; declaring, +. Thor be was 
(02 Plut. in Apophtheg. p. 178. 


A city of Macedon near the ſea ſhore. 
* a, der * Son * ruror % nag $07. 
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1 44 indebred to the one for living, and the other for living 
tors well, The progreſs of the pupil was equal to the care 
3 and abilities of che preceptor. 9 He grew vaſtly fond of 


& Ip philoſophy ; and learnt the ſeveral parts of it, but in a 
nals, manner ſuitable to bis birth. Ariſtotle endeavoured to 
improve his judgment, by laying down ſure and certain 
rules, by which he might diſtinguiſh juſt and ſolid reaſon- 
Rad ing from what is but ſpeciouſly fo ; and by accuſtoming 
him to ſeparate in diſcourſe ſuch parts as only dazzle, from 
hich WM thoſe which are truly ſolid, and ſhould conſtitute its whole 

ralue. He alſo exerciſcd him in metaphyſics, which may 


oint· be of great benefit to a Prince, provided he applies him- 
molt ſelf to them with moderation, as they explain to bim the 
"with nature of the human mind; how greatly it differs froni 
aſfors matter; in what manner he perceives ſpiritual things; 
onſpi- how he is ſenſible of the impreſſion of thoſe that ſurround 
ls us, him, and many other queſtions of the like i import. The 
Its, of reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that he did not omit either 


the mathematics, which give the mind fo juſt a turn of 
Ed i thinking; or the wonders of nature, the ſtudy of which, 

beſides a great many other advantages, ſhews how very 
added incapable the mind of man is to diſcover the ſecret princi- 
ples of the things to which he is daily an eye witneſs. But 


"77k Alexander applied himſelf 'chicfly to morality, which is 
y out properly the ſcience of kings, becauſe it is the knowiege 


0 had of mankind, and of all their duties. This he made hes 
% he ſerious and profound ſtudy ; and conſidered it, even at that 
- their time, as the foundation of prudence and wiſe policy. How 


e ſtone much muſt ſuch an education contribute to che good con- 
g; 1 duct of a Prince with regard to his own intereſts and the 
1 were gorernment of his people! 


(i) The greateſt maſter of rhetoric that antiquity! cod 
ever boaſt, and who has left ſo excellent a treatiſe on that 


for his 
17 2 ſubje&, took care to make that ſcience part of his pupil's 
ie war education; and we find that Alexander, even in the midſt 


of his conqueſts, was often very urgent with Ariſtotle, to 
ſend him a treatiſe on that ſubject. To this we owe the 
(i) Ariſtot. in Rhetor ad Alex. p. 608, 609, — 
„ ex rr . Tech 
| 2 
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work entitled, Alexander's rhetoric; in the beginning of 
which, Ariſtotle proves to him, the vaſt advantages a 
Prince may reap from eloquence, as it gives him the 
greateſt aſcendant over the minds of men, which be ought 
to acquire as well by his wiſdom: as authority, Some an- 
ſwers and letters of Alexander, which are (till exrant, 
ſhew that he poſſeſſed, in its greateſt perfection, that 

| ſtrong, that manly eloquence, which abounds with ſerſe 
and ideas; and which is ſo entirely free from ſuperfluoug 
expreſſions, that every ſingle word has its meaning; which 
properly ſpeaking is the eloquence of kings. 
_ His eſteem, or rather his paſfion for .* Homer, ſhews, 
not only with what vigour and ſucceſs he applied himſelf 
to polite literature, but the judicious uſe he made of it, 
and the ſolid advantages he propoſed to himſelf from it. 
He was not prompted to peruſe this poet merely out of cu- 
rioſity, or to unbend bis mind, or from a great fondoeſs 

for poeſy; but his view in ſtudying: this admirable writer 
was, in order to borrow ſuch ſentiments from him, as are 
worthy a great King, and conqueror ; courage, intrepidi- 
ty, magnanimity, temperance, prudence ; the art of com- 
manding well in war and peace. And indeed, the verſe 
which pleaſed him moſt in Homer +, was that where Aga- 
memnon is repreſented as a goed King, and a brave warrior, 
After this, it is no wonder that Alexander ſhould have 
ſo high an eſteem for this poet. Thus, when after the 
battle of Arbela, the Macedonians bad found among the 
ſpoils of Darius a gold box (inriched with precious ſtones) 
in which the excellent perfumes uſed by that Prince were 
put; Alexander, who was quite covered with duſt, and 
_ regardleſs of eſſences and perfumes, ordered that this box 
ſhould be employed to no other uſe than to hold Homer's 
poems, which he believed the moſt perfect, the molt pre · 
cious { production of the human mind. He admired parti- 
cularly the{Iliad, which he called, ** The be/t provificn for 
a warrior. He always had wich him that edition of Ho- 
| * Imperatoria brevitate. Tacit. 

+ Agortpor, Baomeve T ayador, pr % 7? men. 

S Pretioſiſſimum humani rg x Plin. I. vii. c. 29. 


** Tyg Toatuunng aperyg epoiiov, This word, which 1 have not 
been able to reader better, Ggnifies, that we find in the Iliad whate- 
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mer which Ariſtotle had reviſed and corrected, and to 
which the title of the edition of the box was given; and. 
he laid it, with his ſword, every night under his pillow, 

(1) Fond even to exceſs, of every kind of glory, he was 
diſpleaſed with Ariſtotle his maſter for haying publiſhed, in 
his abſence, certain metaphyſical pieces; which he himſelf 
deſired to poſſeſs only ; and even at the time when he was' 
employed in the conqueſt of Aſia, and the purſujr of Da- 
rius, he wrote to him a letter, which is ſtill extant, where - 
in he complains upon that very account. Alexander ſays 
in it, that * he had much rather ſurpaſs the reſt of 
men in the knowlege of ſublime and excellent things, 
than the greatneſs and extent of his power.” He in like 
manner requeſted (m) Ariſtotle, not to ſhew the treatiſe of 
rhetoric. above-mentioned to any perſon but himſelf, TI 
will confeſs, that there is an exceſs in this ſtrong deſire of 
glory, which prompts him to ſuppreſs the merit of others, 
in order that his only may appear; but then we at leaſt 
muſt confeſs, that it 3 — ſuch a paſſion for ſtudy as 
is very laudable in a Prince; and the very reverſe of that 
indifference, not to ſay contempt and averſion, which moſt- 
young perſons of high "birth exprels for all things that re- 
late to learning and ſtudy. * 

Plutarch tells us in few. words, the infinite advantage 
that Alexander reaped from this taſte, with which his ma- 
ſter than whom no man poſſeſſed greater talents for the 
education of youth) had inſpired him from his moſt tender 
infancy. : He loved, ſaid that author, to converſe with lear- 
ned men, to improve himſelf in knowlege, and to fludy f: 
three ſouofrces a monarch's happineſs, and which enable 
him to ſecure himſelf from numberleſs difficulties ; three cer · 
tain and infallible methods of learning to reign without the a- 
ſiſtance of others. The converſation of perſons of fine ſenſe,. . 
inſtructs a prince by way of amuſement, and teaches him a} 
ee eee 
all things neceſſary to form a good Commander. N 


(1) Aul. Gell. I. XX. c. 3. (m) Ariſt. p. 609. 
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3 curious and uſeful things without eaſing him 
the leaſt trouble. The leſſons which ble maſters give him, 
on the moſt exalted ſciences, and particularly upon ary 
itics, improve his mind wonderfully, and furniſh him with 
rules to govern his ſubjects with wiſdom. In fine, ſtudy, 
eſpecially that of hiſtory, crowns all the reſt, and is to 
him a preceptor for all ſeaſons, and for all hours, who, 
without ever growing troubleſome, acquaints him with 
truths which no one elſe would dare to tell him, and under 
fictitious names, exhibits the prince to himſelf ; teaches 
him to know himſelf as well as mankind, who are the fame 
in all ages. Alexander owed all theſe nm the 
nellen education Ariſtotle gave him. 

(n) He had alſo a taſte for the whole . but 
in ſuch a manner as became a prince; that is, he knew the 
value and uſefulneſs of them. Muſic, painting, ſculpture, 
architecture, flouriſhed in his reign, becauſe they * found 
in him both a ſkilful judge, and a generous protector, who 
was able to diſtinguiſh and reward merit. 

lo) Bat he deſpiſed certain trifling feats of dexterity, 
that were of no uſe. Some Macedonians admired very 
much a man, who employed himſelf very attentively in 
throwing ſmall peaſe through the eye of a +- needle, 
which he would do at a conſiderable diftance, and without 
once miſſing. Alexander ſeeing him at this: exerciſe, or- 
dered him, as we are told, z preſent nnen em · 
ployment, viz. a batker of geale. 

" Alexander was of a ſprightly Agbs; was —— 
and very tenacious of his own opinion, which never gave 
way to force, but at the fame time would ſubmit immedi- 
ately to reaſon and good ſenſe. It is very difficult to treat 
with perfons of this turu of mind. Phihp accordiagly not- 
9 double authority of King and _ be- 

heved'ic neceſfary-to employ perſuaſion rather than force 


(n) Flut. de Forrun. Alex. Serm. 4. p. 33. Wo oa Li, 
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vith reſpect to his ſon, and endeayoured e er 


beloved, rather than feared by. him, 3% 


An accident made him entertain a very e o- 
pioion of Alexander. There had been ſear from Theffaly 
to Philip a war horſe, anoble, flrong, fiery, generous beaſt, 
called ® Bucephalus. The owner would felt him for thix · 
teen talents, about 1900 J. ſterling. The King went 
into the plains, attended by his courtiers, in order to view 
the perfections of this horſe; but upon trial he appeared 
ſo very fierce, and pranced about in fo ſhrious a manner, 
that no one dared to mount him. Philip being angry that 
ſo furious and unmanageable a creature had been ſent him, 
gave orders for their carrying him back again, Alexander, 
who was preſent at that time, cried out, Mat à noble 
horſe they are going to loſe, for want of addreſs and bald. 
neſs to back him! Philip, at firſt, conſidered theſe words 
as the effect of folly and raſhneſs, ſo common to young men: 
but as Alexander ioſifted' ſtill more upon what he had ſaid, 
and was very much vexed to ſee ſo noble a creature juſt 
going to be ſent home again, his father gave him leave to 
try what he could do. The young Prince, over joyed at 
this permiſſion, goes up to Bucephalus, takes hold of the 
bridle, and turns his head to the ſun; having obſerved that 
the thing which frighted him was bis own ſhadow, be 
ſeeing it dance about, or fink down, in proportion as he 
moved. He therefore firſt ſtroked him gently with his 
hand, and ſoothed him with his voice; then fecing his met - 
al abate, and artfully taking his oppbrtunity, he let fall 
his cloak, and ſpringing ſwiftly upon his back, firſt ſlackens 


- the rein, without once ſtriking or vexing him: and when 


he perceived that his fire was cooled, that he was no lon- 
ger ſo furious and violent, and wanted only to move for- 
ward, he gave him the rein, and ſpurring him with great 
vigour, animated him with his voice to his full ſpeed, 
While this was doing, Philip and his whole. court trem- 
bled for fear, and did not once open theft lips; but when 
the Prince, after having run his firſt heat, returned with 
Joy and pride, at his having broke a horſe which was judged 


* Some think he was calledſo, becauſe his head was like that of an o. 
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abſolutely ungovernable, all the courtiers in general en« 
deavoured to outvye one another in their applauſes and 


congratulations ; and we are told, Philip ſhed tears of joy 


on this occaſion, and embracing Alexander after he was 
alighted, and kiſſing his head, he ſaid to him, My fon, ſeek 
a ers worthy of thee, for Macedon is below thy 
_ merit. 


We are told a great many apud enicubes of chis 
Bucephalus; for whatever had any relation to Alexander, 


Was to be of the marvellous kind. (p) When this creature 


was ſaddled and equipped for battle, he would ſuffer no 
one to back him but his maſter; and it would not have 


been ſafe for any other perſon to go near him. Whenever 


Alexander wanted to mount him, he would kneel down 
upon his two fore feet. According to ſome hiſtorians, in 
the battle againſt Porus, where Alexander had plunged 
too imprudently amidſt a body of the enemy, his horſe, 
* though wounded in every part of his body, did however 
exert himſelf in ſo vigorous a manner; that he ſaved his 
maſter's life; and notwithſtanding the deep wounds he 
had received, and though almoſt ſpent through the great 
effuſion of blood, he brought off Alexander from among 
the combatants, and carried him with ine xpreſſible vigour 


to a place of ſecurity ; where perceiving * the King was 


no longer in danger; and overjoyed in ſome meaſure at the' 
ſervice he had done him, he expired. This indeed is a 
very noble end for a horſe. Others ſay, that Bucephalus, 
quite worn out, died at thirty years of age. Alexander 

| bewailed his death bitterly, believing that he had loſt in 
him a moſt faithful and affectionate friend; and afterwards 
built a city on the very ſpot where he was buried, near 
the river Hydaſpes, and called it Bucephalia in honour 
ef him. 

I have related abe that Alexander, at ſixteen 
years of age, was appointed regent of Macedonia, and in- 
ö reſted with abſolute ——_ during his father's,abſence; 


(p) Aul. Gell. 1. v. c. 2. 
Et domini jam ſuperſtitis ſecurus, quad cum ſenſus huwani (> 


animam expiravit. Aul. Gell. 


aniti4 


leſs 


manner at the battle of Chaeronea. 
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that he behaved with great prudence. and bravery ; and 
that he afterwards diſtinguiſhed e in a moſt goal 


sse. II. Alexander, after the death of phin ip, aſcends 
the throne at twenty years of age. He ſubjedts and re- 
duces the nations contiguous to Macedon who had revol- 
ted. He goes into Greece to diſſolve the alliance formed 


againſt him. He poſſeſſes himſelf of, and deftroyr, 


* Thebes, and pardons the Athenians, He gets was 06 4 TRE 


nominated in the diet or aſſembly at Corinth, gene ral: 
me of the Greeks againſt Perſia. He teturnt is 

 Macedin, and makes preparations,” 5 carrying his 
arms into ia. 


60 ARIUS and Alexander 3 reign 1the lang 
. year : the latter was bat po en he ſuc» 
ceeded to the crown, His firſt care was to'. ſolemnize 
the funeral obſequies of his father with the m0 pomp 
and to revenge his death, - - - >, 

Upon his acceſſion to the throne, he Gm himſelf oo 
rounded with extreme dangers, The barbarous nations 
againſt whom Philip had fought during his whole reign, 
and from whom be had made ſeveral conqueſts, which he 
had united to his crown, after having dethroned their na- 
tural kings, thought proper to take the advantage of this 
juncture, ia which a new prince, who was but young, 
had aſcended the throne, for recovering their liberty, and 
uniting againſt the common uſurper. Nor was he under 
leſs apprehenſions from Greece. Philip, though he had 
permitted the ſeveral cities and commonwealths to continue 
their antient farm of government, had however entirely 
changed i it in reality, and made himſelf abſolute maſter of 
it, Though he were abſent, he nevertheleſs ruled in; all 
aſſemblies ; and not a ſingle re ſolution was taken, but in 
ſubordination to his will. Though he had ſubdued all 
Greece, either by the terror of his arms, or the * | 


(q) A. M. 3668. Ant. J. C. 396. Plut. in Alex: p. 660, TIP 
Dad . xvii. p. 486439. Arran. I. . de expedit, Alex. p. 85 3 2 
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' machirfations of policy, he had not had time ſufficient to 


ſubje& and accuſſom it to his power, but had left all things 


in it in great ferment aud diſorder, the minds of the van- 
quiſhed not being yet calmed nor moulded to ſubjection. 

The Macedonians, reflecting on this precarious ſituati - 
on of things, adviſed Alexander to relinquiſh Greece, and 
not petſiſt in his reſolution of ſubduing it by force; * to 
recover by gentle methods the Barbarians who had taken 


arms, and to ſooth, as it were, thoſe glimmerings of revolt 


and innovation by prudent reſerve, complacency and in- 


finuations, in order to conciliate affection. However, Alex- 


ander would not liſten ro thoſe timorous counſels, but re- 
ſolved to ſecure and ſupport his affairs by boldneſs and 
magrnanimity ; firmly perſuaded, that ſhould he relax in 
any point at firſt, all his neighbours would fall upon him; 
and that were he to endeavour to compromiſe matters, he 
ſhould be obliged to give up all Philip's conqueſts, and by 
that means confine his dominions to the narrow limits of 
Macedon. He therefore made all poſſible haſte to check 
the arms of the Barbarians,” by marching his troops to the 
banks of the Danube, which he croſſed in one night. He 
defeated the king of the Triballi in a great battle; made 
the Getae fly at his approach; ſubdued ſeveral barbarous 
nations, ſome by the terror 'of his name, and,others by 
force of arms; and notwithſtanding the arrogant f anſwer 
of their ambaſſadors, he taught them to dread a dan · 
ger ſtill more near them than the falling of the ſky and 
planets. | i HR 

Whilſt Alexander was thus employed at a diſtance a- 
gainſt the Barbarians, all the cities of Greece, who were 
aoimated more particularly by Demoſthenes, ſormed a pow- 
erful alliance againſt that Prince. A falſe report, which 
prevailed of his death, inſpired the Thebans with a bold - 
neſs that proved their ruin. They cut to pieces part of 


+2, Ocparreviey reg xa Tov VEOTEPIOAUV. A1. N. ö 

+ Alexander imagining that his name only had ſtruck theſe people 
with terror, aſked their ambaſſadors what things they dreaded molt ? 
They replied with a haughty tone of voice, that they were afraid of 


nothing but the falling of the ſky and ſtars, * 
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nes, on the other ſide, was every day haranguing the peo - 
ple; and fired with contempt for Alexander, whom he 
called a child, and a * hairbrained boy, he aſſured the A- 
thenians, with a deciſive” tone of voice, that they had no- 
thing to fear from the new King of Macedon, who did not 
dare to (tir out of his kingdom; bug would think himſelf 


raltly happy, could he fit peaceably on his throne, At the 


ſame time he writ letters upon letters to Attalus, one of Phi- 
lip's lieutenants in Aſia minor, to excite him to rebel. This 
Attalus was uncle to Cleopatra, Philip's ſecond viſe, and 
was very much diſpoſed to liſten to Demoſthenes's propo- 
ſals. Nevertheleſs, as Alexander was grown vety diffi- 
dent of him; for which he knew. there was but too much 


- reaſon, he therefore, to eradicate from his mind all the 


ſuſpicions he might entertain, and the better to ſkreen his 
deſigns, ſent all Demoſthenes's letters to that Prince, But 
Alexander ſaw thro” all his artifices, and thereupon or- 
dered Hecatacus, one of his commanders, whom he had 
ſent into Aſia for that purpoſe, to have him aſſaſſinated, 
which was executed accordingly. Attalus's death reſtored 
tranquillity to the army, and entirely deſtroyed the ſeeds 
of diſcord and rebellion. 


(s) When Alexander had ſecured his kingdom from the 


Barbarians, he marched with the utmoſt expedition towards 
Greece, and-paſſed the Thermopylae. He then ſpoke as 


follows to thoſe who accompanied him : Demoſthenes cal 


led me, in his oration, a child, when I was in Illyria, 
and among the Triballi; he called me a young man when 
I was in Theſſaly ; and 7 muſt now ſhew him, before 
the walls of Athens, that I am a man grown. He ap- 


peared fo ſuddenly in Boeotia, that the Thebans could 
ſcarce believe their eyes; and being come beſore their 


walls, was willing to give them time to repent, and only 
demanded to have Phoenix and ae the two chief 


100 Eſchin. contra Cteſiph. f. 453. 0 A. M. 3670. 
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the Macedonian garriſon in their citadel. (r) Demolthe- - 
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ringleaders of the revolt, delivered up to him; and pub 
liked, by ſound of trumpet, a general pardon, to all who 

ſhould come over to him. But the Thebans, 'by way of 
inſult,” demanded to have Philotas and Antipater deliver- 
ed to them; and invited, by a declaration, all who were 
ſol: citous for the liberty of Greece, to Join with them in 
its defence. 

Alexander, finding it impoſſible for him to get the bet · 

ter of their obſtioacy by offers of peace, ſaw with grief 
that he ſhould be forced to employ his power, and de- 
cide the affair by force of arms. A great battle was there- 
upon fought, in which the Thebans exerted "themſelves 
with a bravery and ardour much beyond their ſtrength : 
for the enemy exceeded them vaſtly in numbers : but after 
a long and vigorous reſiſtance, ſuch as ſurviyed of the Ma- 
cedonian garriſon in the citadel, coming down from it, and 
charging the Thebans ia the rear, ſurrounded on all fides, 

the greateſt part of them were cut to pieces, and the city 
was taken and plundered. 

It would be impoſſible for words to expreſs the dread- 
| ful calamities which the Thebans ſuffered on this occaſion, 
4 Some Thracians having pulled down the houſe of a virtu- 
| ous lady of quality, Timoclea by name, carried off all 
| her goods and treaſures ; and their captain having feized 

the lady, and ſatiated his brutal luſt with her, afterwards 
enquired whether ſhe had not concealed gold and filver, 
Timoclea, animated by an ardent defire of revenge, re- 
plying that ſhe had hid ſome, took him with herſelf only 
into her garden, and ſhewing him a well, told him, that 
the inſtant ſhe ſaw the enemy enter the city, ſhe herſelf 
had thrown into it the moſt valuable things in her poſſeſſion, 
The officer, overjoyed at what he heard, drew near the 
well, and ſtooping down to ſee its depth, Timoclea, who 
was behind, puſhing him with all her ſtrength, threw him 
into the well, and afterwards killed him with great ſtones 
which ſhe threw upon him, She was inſlantly feized by 
the Thracians, and being bound in chains, was-carried be- 
fore Alexander, The Prince perceived immediately by 
+ her mien that ſhe was a woman of quality and great fpirit, 


"I for ſhe followed thoſe brutal wretches with a very haughty 
ho air, and without diſcovering the leaſt fear. Alexander aſk- 
of ed her who ſhe was, Timoclea replied, I am filter to The- 
er- agenes, who fought againſt Philip for the liberty of Greece, 
ere 2nd was killed in the battle of Chaeronea, where he-com- 
in manded. The Prince admiring the generous anſwer of 

that lady, and (til more the action that ſhe had done, gave 


et · orders that ſhe ſhould have leave to retire wherever ſhe | 


ief pleaſed with her children. 
de- Alexander then debated in council, how to act with re» 
re- gard to Thebes, The Phocacans and the people of Pla- 


ves tacae, Theſpiae, and Orchomenus, who were all in alli- 


h: ance with Alexander, and had ſhared in his victory, re- 
ter preſented to him the cruel treatment they had met with 
la- from the Thebans, who alſo had deſtroyed their ſeveral 
ind cities; and reproached them with the zeal which they bad 
es, always diſcovered, in favour of the Perſians againſt the 
ity Greeks, who held them in the utmoſt deteſtation; the 
proof of which was, the oath they all had taken to deſtroy 
ad- Thebes, after they ſhould have vanquiſhed the Perſians. 


on. Cleades, one of the priſoners, being permitted to ſpeak, 
tu- endeavoured to excuſe, in ſome meaſure, the revolt of the 
all Thebans; a fault which, in his opinion, ſhould be imput- 
ed ed to a tal and eredulous imprudence, rather than to de- 


pravity of will and declared perſidy. He remonſtrated, 


er. 
re- death, had indeed too raſhly broke into rebellion, not a» 
nly gaiaſt the king, but againſt his ſucceſſors. That what 
hat erimes ſoever they might have committed, they had been 


puniſhed for them with the utmoſt ſeverity, by the dread» 
fal calamity which had befallen their city. That there 


men, from whom they had nothing to fear; and who were 
ſo much the greater objects of , as they had 


by reminding Alexander, that Thebes, which had given birth 
be- to ſo many gods and heroes, ſeveral of whom were that 
by — . A Ogg: 
rit, 01 
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that his countrymen, upon a falſe report of Alexander's # 


now remained in it none but women, children and old 


been no ways concerned in the revolt, He concluded with 
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Philip's riſing glory, and like a Jegond elem to 
him. 

Theſe motives which Cleades a were very ſtrong 
and powerful ; nevertheleſs, the anger of the conqueror 
prevailed, and the city was deſtroyed, . However, he ſet 
at liberty the prieſts; all ſuch as had right of hoſpitality 
with the Macedonians ; the deſcendants of Pindar, the fa- 
mous poet, who had done ſo much /honour to Greece; and 
ſuch as had oppoſed the revolt: but all the reſt, in num- 
ber about thirty thouſand, he ſold, and upward of ſix thou- 
ſand had been killed in battle. The Athenians were fo 
ſenſibly afflicted at the ſad: diſaſter which had befallen 
Thebes, that being about to ſolemnize the feſtival of the 
great mylteries, they ſuſpended them upon account of their 
extreme grief, and received with the greateſt humanity 
all thoſe who had fled from the battle and the plunder 
of Thebes, and made Athens their aſylum. 

Alexander's ſo ſudden arrival in Greece, had very much 
abated the haughtineſs of the Athenians, and extinguiſhed 
Demoſthenes's vehemence and fire; but the ruin of Thebes, 
which was (till more ſudden, .threw-them into the utmoſt 
conſternation. They therefore had recourſe to entreaties, 
and ſent a deputation to Alexander, to implore his cle- 
mency. Demoſthe nes was among them; but he was no 
ſooner arrived at mount Cytheron, than, dreading the 
anger of that Prince, he quitted the een and. returned 
home. 

Immediately Alexander ſent to Athens, "requiring the 
citizens to deliver up to him ten orators, whom he ſup- 
poſed to have been the chief inſtruments in forming the 
league which Philip his father had defeated at Chaeronea. 
It was on this occaſion Demoſthenes related to the people 
the fable of the wolves and dogs, in which it is ſuppoſed, 
That the wolves one day told the ſheep, that in caſe they 
dejired to be at peace with them, they. muſt deliver up to 
thein the dogs who were their guard. The application 
was eaſy and natural, eſpecially, with teſpect to the ora · 
tors, iwho were Juſtly e dogs, whoſe REN Is a 


reveng 
at of 
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watch, 468 bark, and to fight, in order to ſave the lives of 
the flock, 

In this prodigious dilemma the nn abs could 
not prevail with themſelves to deliver up their orators to 
certain death, tho" they had no other way to fave their city; 
Demades, whom Alexander had honoured with his friend- 
ſhip, offered to undertake the embaſſy alone, and inter- 
ceded for them. The King, whether he had ſatiated bis 
revenge, or endeavoured to blot out, if poſſible, by ſome 
at of clemency, the barbarous action he had juſt before 
committed; or rather, to remove the ſeveral obſtacles 
which might retard the execution of his grand defign, and 
by that means not leave, during his abſence, the leaſt pre- 
tence for murmurs, waved: his demand with regard to the 
delivery of the orators; and was paciſied by their ſending 
Caridemus into baniſhment, who being a native of f Oraea, 
had. been preſented by the Athenians with his freedom; 
for the ſervices he had done the republic. He was ſon- 
in-law to Cherſobleptus, king of Thrace; had learnt the 
art of war under Iphicrates, and had himſelf frequently 
commanded the Athenian armies. To avoid the purſuit. 
of Alexander, he took refuge with the king of Perſia. 

As for the Athenians; he not only forgave them the ſe · 
reral injuries he pretended to have received, but expreſ- 
ſed a particular regard for them, exhorting them to apply 
themſelves vigorouſly to public affairs, and to keep a watch - 
ful eye over the ſeveral tranſactions which might happen; 
becauſe, in caſe of his death, theit city was to give laws 
to the reſt of Greece. Hiſtorians relate, that many yeats 
after this expedition, he was ſeized with deep remorſe for 
the calamity he had brought upon the Thebans, and that 
this made him behave with much greater. humanity to- 
wards many other nations. 

So: dreadful an example of ſeverity towards ſo powers 
ful a city as Thebes, ſpread the-terror of his arms through 
all Greece, and made all things 3 him. 1 
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ſummoned, at Corinth, the * aſſembly uf the ſeveral ſtates 
and free cities of Greece, to-obtain from them the ſame 
ſupreme command againſt the Petfians, as had been grant- 
ed his father a little before his death. No diet ever de- 
bated on a more important ſubjeQ, It was the weſtern 
world deliberating upon the ruin of the eaſt, and the me+ 
thods for executing a revenge ſuſpended more than an age, 
The aſſembly held at this time will give riſe to events, the 
relation of which will appear aſtoniſhing and almoſt incre- 
dible; and to revolutions, which will change the diſpoſi - 
tion of moſt things in the world. 

To form ſuch a deſign, required a Prince bold, enter- 
prizing, and experienced in war ; one of great views, who 
having acquired a mighty naine:by his exploits, was not 
to be intimidated by dangers, nor checked by obſtacles; 

= but above all, a monarch, who had a fupreme authority 
over all the ſtates of Greece, none of which ſingly was 
powerful enough to make fo arduous an attempt; and which 
required, in order for their acting in concert, to be ſub - 
ject to one chief, who might give motion to the ſeveral 
parts of that great body, by making them all concur to 
the ſame end. Such a prince was Alexander, It was not 
difficult for him to re-kindle in the minds of the people 
their antieat hatred of the Perhans, their perpetual and 
irreconcileable enemies; whoſe deſt tuction they had more 
than once ſwore, and whom they bad determined to ex · 
tirpate, in caſe an opportunity ſchoold preſent itſelf for 
that purpoſe ;. z hatred, which the inteſtine feuds of the 
Greeks might indeed have ſuſpended; but could never ex- 
tinguiſh. The immortal retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks, 
notwithſtanding the vigorous oppolition of the prodigious 
army of the Perſians: the terror which Ageſilaus, with a 
handfol of men, had ſtruck even as far as Suſa; ſhewed 
plainly what might be expected from an army, cotupoſed 
of the flower of 'the forces of all the cities of Greece, and 
thoſe of Macedon, commanded by. generals and officers 
| formed under Philip; and, to ſay all in a word, led by 
V Plutarch places that diet or aſſembly here, but others fix it cars 
Ker; whence Dr, Prideaux ſuppoſed that it was ſummoncd twice. 
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Alexander. The deliberations of the aſſembly were there 
fore very ſhort, and that Prince was unanimouſly appoint; 
ed generaliſſimo againſt the Perſians. 

Immediately a great number of officers and governors 
of cities, with many philoſophers, waited upon Alexander, 
to congratulate him upon his election. He flattered him - 
ſelf, that Diogenes of Sinope, who was then at Corinth, 
would alſo come like the reſt, and. pay his compliments, 
This philoſopher, who entertained a very mean idea of 
grandeur, thought it improper to congratulate men juſt 
upon their exaltation; but that mankind ought to wait till 
thoſe perſons haye performed actions worthy of their high 
ſtations, Diogenes therefore did not ſtir out of his bouſe; 
upon which Alexander, attended by all bis courtiers, 
made him a viſit. The philoſopher was at that time ly- 
ing down in the ſan; but ſeeing ſo great a crowd of people 
advancing towards wo he ſat, up, and fixed his eyes on 
Alexander. This Prince, ſurprized to ſee ſo famous a 
philoſopher reduced to ſuch extreme poverty, after ſalut- 
ing him in the kindeſt manner, aſked whether he wanted 
any thing? Diogenes, replied, Yes, that you, would fland 
a little out of my ſungſbiue. This anſwer raiſed the con- 
tempt and indignation of all the courtiers; but the mo- 
narch, ſtruck with the philoſopher” s greatneſs of ſoul, 
Were y not Alexander, ſays he, 1 would. be Diogenes. 
A very profound ſenſe lies hid in this expreſſion, that ſhews 
perfectly the bent and diſpoſition of the heart of man, A- 
lexander is ſenſible that he is formed to poſſeſs all things; 
ſuch is his deſtiny, in which he makes his happineſs conſiſt: 
but then in caſe he ſhould not be able ta compaſs his ends, 
he alſo is ſenſible, that to be happy, he muſt ęndeavour 
to bring his mind to ſuch a frame, as to want nothing. In 
a word, all or nothing preſents us with the true image of 
Alexander and Diogenes. How great and powerful ſo- 
erer that Prince might think himſelf, he could not deny 
bimſelf on this occaſion inferior to a man, te, whom he 
could giye, and from whom he could take, nothing. 

Homo ſupra menſuram humanae faq iaetumens, videt m, 
cui nec dare quidquam pe: nk bene. bs | 

3 


and as he was leading her to the t 


A HISTORY 
Alexander, before he ſet out for Aſia, was determined 
to conſult the oracle of Apollo. He therefore went to 
Delphos; he happened to arrive at it on thoſe days which 
are called unlucky, a ſeaſon in which people were forbid 
8 the oracle; and accordingly the prieſteſs refuſed 

to go to the temple. Bur Alexander, who could not bear 
any contradiftion to his will, took her forcibly by the arm; 
emple, ſne cried out; 
+ My jon, thou art irrefifible, This was all be defired; 


and catching hold of theſe words, which he conſidered as 


ſpoke by the oracle, he ſet out for Macedonia, in order 
to make preparations for his great expedition. 


Note with regard to the ſequel of this hiftory. 
I could have wiſhed, and it was even my deſign, to 
prefix to rhe exploits of Alexander, a geographical map, 
as 1 did for thoſe of Cyrus the younger; this being of 


'preat aſſiſtance to the reader, and enables him to follow the 


pero in all his conqueſts.” But it was not in my power 
to do this here, the map of Alexander's conqueſts being 
too large to be conveniently inſerted in a Duodecimo, 
Bur to ſupply, in ſome meaſure, rhis defect, I ſhall here 
gie, inone view, a ſhort account of thoſe countries through 
Which Alexander paſſed; till his return from India. 
Alexander ſets out from Macedonia, which is part of 
Tarkey ia Europe, and croſſes the Hellefpont, or the 
ſtreights of the Datdanelles. | 
He croſfes Aſſa minor Geke) where he fights two bat» 

yes; the firſt at the paſs of the nver Granicus, and the 
ſecond near the city of 1s, © 

Alfter this ſecongl butile, he enters Syria and Paleſtine; 
goes into Egypt, where he buflds Alexandria, on one of 
the arms of the Nile; advances as far as Lybia to the 
temple of Jupiter Rim, whence be returns back, 
vrrives at Tyre, and from thence marches rwowards the 
Euphrates. 

Ne croſſes that river, tes thy Tun, and ban the 
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lon, and Ecbatana, the chief city of Media. 
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celebrated victory of Arbela; poſſeſſes himſelf of * Baby- 


- 


From theace he paſſes into Hyrcania, to the ſea which 
goes by that name, otherwiſe called the Caſpian ſea; 
and enters Parthia, Drangiana, and the country of Pa- 


ropamiſus, 


He afterwards goes into Bactriana and Sogdiana; ad- 


rances as far as the river lazarthes, called by Quiptus Cur- 
tius the Tanais, the farther ſide of which is inhabited by 


the Scythians, whoſe country forms part o Great Tartary. 


Alexander, after having gone through various countries, 
crofſes the river Indus; enters India, which lies on this 
fide the Ganges, and forms part of the Grand Mogul's em- 


pire, and advances very near the river Ganges, which he 


alſo intended to paſs, had not his army refuſed to follow 
him. He therefore contents himſelf with marching to 
viewthe ocean, and goes down the river Indus to its mouth, 

From Macedonia to the Ganges, almoſt to which ri- 
yer Alexander marched, is IT at leaſt eleven hun · 
dred leagues. 

Add to this, the various tarnings in Mein s march- 
es; firſt, from the extremity of Cilicia, where rhe battle 
of Iſſus was fought, to the temple of Jupiter Ammon in 
Lybia z and his returning from thence to Tyre, a journey 
of three hundred leagues at leaſt, and as much ſpace at 
leaſt for the windings of his route in different places; we 
ſhall find that Alexander, in leſs than eight years, march- 
ed his army upwards of ſeventeen hundred leagues, with= 
vut wnoladiog his return to Babylon. 


— 


Sgr. III. Alexander ſets out from Macedon upon bi | 


expedition-apainſt the Perſians, He arrives at lion, 
and pays great honour to the tomb of Achilles, He 
fights the fin battle againſt the Perſians at the river 
Granjcus, and obtains a famous vidtory, 
{t) A Lexander being arrived in his kingdom, held a 
council with the chief officers of his army, and 


(t) A. M. 3670. Ant. J C 334. Diod. |. xvii. p. 499-503. 
Arrian. 1. 4. p. 23-36. Plut. in Alex p 672, 673. 
c. 3, wf. | 5 
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the grandees of his court, on the expedition he diere 
againſt Perſia, and the meaſures he ſhould take, in order to 
' ſucceed in it. The whole aſſembly was unanimous, except 
on one article. Antipater and Parmenio were of opinion, 
that the King, before he engaged i in an enterprize which 
would neceffarily be a long one, ought to make choice of 
a conſort, in order to fecure himſelf a ſucceſſor. to his 
throne, But Alexander, who was of a violent, fiery 
temper, did not ;approve of this advice ; and believed, 
that after he had. been nominated genetaliſſimo of the 
Greeks, and that his father had left him an invincible ar- 
my, it would be a ſhame for him to loſe his time in ſolem- 
nizing his nuptials, and. waiting for the fruits of it; for 

which reaſon, he determined to ſet out immediately. 

| Accordingly be offered up very ſplendid ſacrifices to the 
gods, and cauſed to be celebrated at Dia, à city. of Ma- 
cedon, * Scenical games, that had been inſtituted by one 
of his anceſtors in honour. of Jupiter and the Muſes, This 
feſtival continued nine days, agreeable to the number of 
thoſe goddeſſes. He had a tent raiſed large enough to 
| hold an hundred tables, on which conſequently nine hun- 

dred covers might be laid, To this feaſt, the ſeveral 
princes of his family, all the ambaſſadors, generals and of- 
ſicers, were 1avited. (u) He alſo treated his whole army, 
It was then he had the famous viſion, in which he was ex- 
horted to march ſpeedily into Aſia, of which mention will 
be made in the ſequel. 
_ Before he ſet out upon this expedition, he ſertled the 
affairs of Macedon, over which he appointed Antipater as 
viceroy, with twelve thouſand foot, and near the ſame 
number of horſe. 
He alſo enquired into the domeſtic affairs of his Friends 
| giving to one an eſtate in land, to another a village, to a 
third the revenues of a town, to a fourth the toll of an 
harbour. And as all the revenues of his demeſns were alrea- 
dy employed and exhauſted by his donations, Perdiccas ſaid 
to him, My lord, what is it you reſerve for your elf? 


Alexander replying, hope : laſs Perdiccas, The Fane hope | 


lu) Joſeph. Antiquit. lib: xi. Kg” 
Theatrical . were ſo called. * 1 


ought therefore to ſatisfy ur; and ſo refuſed very gene- 


rent any troubles from arifing in it during his abſence, ſet 
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2 to accept of what the King had appointed him. 
The knowlege of the human heart, and the art of go- 
verning it, "is of great importance to a prince. Now Alex- 
ander was ſenſible, that this ſecret confiſts in making it the 
intereſt of every individual to promote his grandeur ; and 
to govern his ſubje&s in ſuch a manner, that they may feel 
his power by no other marks than his bounty, It is then 
the intereſt of every perſon unites with that of the prince. 
They are one's own poſſeſſions, one's own happineſs which 
we love in his perſon ; and we are ſo many times attach- 
ed to him (and by his cloſe ties) as there are things we 
love, and receive from him. All the ſequel of this hiſto- 
ry will hew, that no perſon ever made a more happy uſe 
of this maxima than Alexander, who thought himſelf raiſ- 
ed to the throne merely that he might do good; and in- 
deed his liberality, which was troly royal, was neither 
ſatisfied nor exhauſted by the nobleſt acts of beneficence, 
Alexander, after having compleatly ſettled affairs in 
Macedonia, and uſed all the precautions imaginable to pre- 


out for Aſia in the beginning of the ſpring. His army 
conliſted of little more than thirty thouſand foot, and four 
or five thouſand horſe ; but then they were all brave men; 
were well diſciplined, and inured to fatigues; had made 
ſeveral campaigns under Philip; and were each of them 
© in caſe of neceſlity, capable of commanding. Moſt of 
the officers were near threeſcore years of age; and when 
they were near aſſembled , or drawn up at the head of a 
camp, they had the air of a venerable ſenate. Parmenio 
commanded the infantry. Philotas his ſon had eighteen 
hundred. horſe { under him; and Callas, the fon of Har- 
palus, the ſame number of Theſſalian cavalry. The reſt of 
the horſe, who were compoſed of vatives of the ſeveral 
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vag. non am — d militiae electos putares. 
ip. I. xi. c. 6. 

Ut, ſi principia caſtrorum cerneres, ſenatum te alicujus re 
rei p. videre diceres. Id. 


$ Theſe were all Macedonians, © | Wh? Ks 
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ſtates of Greece, and amounted to ſix hundred, had their 
particular commander. The Thracians and Paeonians, 
who were always in front, were headed by Caſſander. 
Alexander began his route along the lake Cercinum to- 
wards Amphipolis; crofled the river Strymon, near its 
mouth: afterwards the Hebrus, and arrived at Seſtos af- 
ter twenty days march. He then commanded Parmenio 
to croſs over from Seſtos to Abydos, with all the horſe and 
part of the foot, which he accordingly did by the aſſiſt - 
ance of an hundred and threeſcore gallies and ſeveral flat - 
bottomed veſſels. As for Alexander, he went from Eleon- 
tum to the port of the ;Achaians, himſelf ſteering his own 
galley ; and being got tothe middle of the. Helleſpont, he 
ſacrificed a bull to Neptune and the Nereids; and made 
effuſions in the ſea from a golden cup. It is alſo related, 
that after having thrown a javelin at the land, as thereby 
to take poſſeſhon of it, he landed the firſt.in Aſia; and leap- 
ing. from the ſhip, compleately armed, and in the bigheſt 
tranſports of joy, he erected altars on the ſhore to Jupiter, 

to Minerva, and to Hercules, for having favoured him 
with ſo propitious a deſcent, He had * the ſame at 
his leaving Europe. 

He depended ſo eminely onthe happy ſucceſs of his 
arms, and the rich ſpoils he ſhould find in Aſia, that he 
had made very little proviſion for ſo great an expedition; 
perſuaded that war, when carried on ſucceſsfully, would 
ſopply all things neceſſary. for war, He had but ſeventy f 
taleats in money to pay his army, and only a — 
proviſion. before obſerved, that he had divided his pa- 
trimony among his generals and officers; and a circum- 
ſtance of great importance is, that he had inſpired his ſol- 
diers with fo much courage and ſecurity, that they fanci- 
ed they marched, not to IR war, but certain 
victory. 

(x) Being arrived at the city of Lampſacus, which he 
was determined to deſtroy, in order to puniſh the rebellion 
of its inhabitants, Anaximenes, a native of that pub 
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came to him. This man, who was a famous hiſtorian, had 


been very intimate with Philip his father; and Alexander 


himſelf had a great eſteem for him, having been his pupil. 
The King ſuiſpecting the buſineſs he was come upon, to be 
beforehand with him ſwore in expreſs terms, that he would 


never grant his requeſt. The favour I have to deffre of 


you, ſays; Anaximencs, is, that you would deſiroy Lampſa- 
cus. By this witty evaſion the hiſtorian ſaved his country. 
From thence Alexander arrived at Ilion, where he paid 
great honours to the manes of Achilles, and cauſed games 
to be celebrated round his tomb. He admired and envied 
the double felicity of that renowned Grecian, in having 
found, during his life-time, a faithful friend in Patroclus ; 
and after his death, a herald in Homer, worthy the great- 


neſs of his exploits. | And indeed “, had it not been for 


the Iliad, the name of Achilles 5 have periſhed i in the 
ſame grave with his body. 

At laſt Alexander arrived on the banks of the Granicus, 
a river of Phrygia. The Satrapae or deputy lieutenants 


waited his coming on the other ſide of it, firmly reſolved 


to diſpute the paſſage with him. Their army conſiſted of 
one hundred thouſand foot, and upwards of ten thou- 
ſand horſe, Memnon, who was a Rhodian, and commanded 
under Darius all the coaſt of Aſia, had adviſed the gene- 
rals not to ventute a battle; but to lay waſte the plains, 
and even the cities, thereby to:ftarve Alexander's army, 
and oblige him to return back into Europe. Memnon was 
the beſt of all Darius 's gencrals, and had been the princt- 
pal agent in his victories. It is not eaſy to determine, what 
ve ought to admire moſt in him ; whether his great wif- 


dom in council, his courage and capacity in the field, or 
his zeal and attachment to his fovercign, The counſel be | 


cum in Sigaco ad Achillis tumulum conftitifſet: O fortunate, in- 


quit, adoleſcens, qui tuae virtutis Homerum praeconem inveneris! Et 


vere. - Nam, niſi Ilias illa extitiflet, idem tumulus, qui corpus <jus 
contexerat, etiam nomen obruiſſet. Cic. pro Arch. n. 24. 


t According to Juſtio,thcir army conliſted, of {ix hundred thonknd | 


foot, whereas Arrian declares there were no more than tw en thou- 
land. Both theſe accounts arc improbable; and there is doubtleſs ſome 
kalt in the text, aud therefore I follow Diodorus Siculus, | 
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gave on this occaſion was excellent, when we conſider that 
his zeal was fiery and impetuous; had neither town, ma- 
gazine, or place of retreat; that he was entering a coun- 
try to which he was abſolutely a ſtranger, inhabited by 
enemies; that delays alone would weaken and ruin him; 
and that his only hopes lay in giving battle immediately, 
But Arlites, a Phrygian ſatrapa, on poſed the opinion of 
Memnon, and proteſted he would never ſuffer the Greci- 
ans to make ſuch havock in the territories he governed, 
This ill counſel prevailed over that of the foreigner, 
(Memnon) whom the Perſians, to their great prejudice, 
ſuſpected of a deſign to protract the war, and by that means 
make himſelf neccſſary to Darius. 
Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the head 

of his heavy. armed infantry draun up in two lines, with 
the cavalry in the wings: The baggage followed in the 
rear. Being arrived upon the banks of the Granicus, Par- 
menio adviſed him to encamp there in battle-array, in or- 
der that his forces might have time to reſt themſelves ; and 
not to paſs the river till very early next morning, becauſe 
the enemy would be then leſs able to prevent him, He 
added, that it would be too dangerous to attempt croſling 
a river in the fight of an enemy, eſpecially as that before 
them was deep, and its banks very craggy; ſo that the 
Perlian cavalry, who waited their coming in battle-array, 
on the other ſide, might eafily defeat them before they 
were drawn up. That, beſides the loſs which would be 
ſuſtained on this occaſion, this enterprize, incaſe it ſhould 
prove unſucceſsful, would be of dangerous conſequence to 
their future affairs; the fame and glory of arms * 
ing on the firſt as. YE 

However, theſe reaſons were not able 4 to 3 * leaſt 
impreſſion on Alexander, who declared that it would be 
a ſhame, ſhould he after croſſing the Helleſpont, ſuffer bis 
progreſs to be retarded. by à rivulet, for ſo he called the 
Granicus out of.contempt : Fhat they ought to take ad- 
vantage of the terror, which the ſuddeneſs of his arrival, 
and the boldneſs of his attempt, had ſpread amongſt the 
A annie. Se bigh opinion the world conceived 
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of his courage, and the valour of the Macedonians, The 
enemy's horſe, which was very numerous, lined the whole 
ſhore, and formed a large front, in order to oppoſe Alex- 
ander, wherever he ſhould endeavour to paſs: and the 
foot, which conſiſted: chiefly of Greeks in Darius's ſervice, 
was poſted behind, upon an caſy aſcent. | a 
The two armies continued a long time in ſight of each 
other, on the banks of the river, as if dreading the event. 
The Perſians waited till the Macedonians ſhould enter the 
river, in order to charge them to advantage upon their 
landing; and the latter ſeemed to be making choice of a 
place proper for croſſing, and to ſurvey the countenance 
of their enemies. Upon this, Alexander having ordered 
his horſe to be brought, commanded the noblemen of the 
court to follow him and behave gallantly. He himſelf com- 
manded the right wing, and Parmenio the left. The King 
firſt ordered a ſtrong detachment to march into the river, 
himſelf following it with the reſt of the forces. He made 
Parmenio advance afterwards with the left wing. He him- 
ſelf led on the right wing into the river, followed by the 
reſt of the troops ; the trumpets ſounding, and the whole 
army raiſing cries. of joy. 1 
The Perſians, ſeeing this detachment advance forward 
began to let fly their arrows, and march to a place where 
the declivity was not ſo great, in order to keep the Mace- 
donians from landing. But now the horſe engaged with 
great fury; one part endeavouning to land, and the other 
{triving to prevent them. The Macedonians, whoſe caval- 
ry was vaſtly inferior in number, beſides the advantage of 
the ground, were wounded with the darts that were ſhot 
from the eminence : not to mention that the flower of the 
Perſian horſe wete drawn together in this place; and that 
Memnon, in concert with his ſons, commanded there. The 
Macedonians therefore at firſt gare ground, after having 
lot their firſt ranks which made a vigorous defence. A- 
lexander, ho had followed them cloſe, and reinforced 
them with his beſt troops, heads them himſelf, animates 
mem by his preſence, puſhes the Perſians, and routs them: 
Vor. VI. ; MK. F * 
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upon which the whole army follow after, croſs the river 
and attack the enemy on all ſides 

Alexander firſt charged the thickeſt part of de enemy's 
horſe, in which the generals fought, He himſelf was par- 
ticularly conſpicuous by his ſhield, and the plume of fea- 
thers that overſhadowed his helmet, on the two ſides of 
which there role two wings, as it were, of a great length; 
and fo vaſtly white, that they dazzled the eyes of the be. 
holder. The charge was very futious about his perfon ; 
and though only horſe engaged, they fought like foot, man 
to man, without giving way on either ſide; every one 
ſtriving to repulſe his adverſary, and gain ground of him, 
Spithrobates, lieutenant: governor of Ionia, and ſon-in-law 
to Darius, diſtinguiſhed himſelf above the reſt of the ge- 
nerals by his ſuperior bravery. Being ſurrounded by forty 
Perſian lords, all of them his relations, of experienced Va- 
Jour, and who never moved from his ſide, he carried ter- 
ror wherever he. moved. Alexander 'obſerving in how 
gallant a manner he ſignalized himſelf, clapt ſpurs to bis 
horſe, and advanced towards him: "Immediately they en- 
gage, and each having thrown a javelin, wounded the 
other ſlightly, Spithrobates falls furiouſly, fword in hand, 
vpon Alexander; who'being prepared for him; - thruſt his 
pinke into his face, and laid him dead at his ſeet. At that 
very moment Roſaces, brother to that nobleman, charging 
him on the ſide, gave him ſo furious a blow on the head 
with his bartle-ax, that he bear off his plume, but went 
no deeper than the hair. As he was going to repeat his 
blow on the head, which now appeared through his frac- 
tured helmet, Clitus cuts bff Roſace's hand with one ſtroke 
of his ſcimitar, and by that means ſaved his Sovereign's 
life. The danger to which Alexander had been cxpoſed, 
greatly aninkated the courage of his ſoldiers,” "who now per- 
form wonders, The Perſians in the centre of the horſe, 
upon whom the light-armed troops, who had been poſted 
in the intervals of the horſe, poured a perperual diſcharge 
of darts, being unable to ſuſtain any Tonger the attack of 
the Macedonians, whoſtruckthem all in the fact; the two 
wiogs were immediately broke and put to flight, Alexan- 
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der did not purſue them long, but turned about immediately 
to charge the foot. 6 
Theſe, ſays the hiſtorian, at firſt ſtood their arvund, 

which was owing to the ſurpriſe they were ſeized with, ra- 
ther than bravery. But when they ſaw themſelyes attacked 
at the ſame time by the cavalry, and the Macedonian pha- 
lanx, which had croſſed the river, and that the battalions 
were now engaged; thoſe of the Perſians did not make 
either a long or a vigorous reſiſtance, and were ſoon put 
to flight, the Grecian infantry in Darius's ſervice excepted. 
This body of foot retiring to a hill, demanded a promiſe 
of Alexander to let them march away unmoleſted; but 

following the dictates of his wrath, rather than thoſe of 
reaſon, he ruſhed into the midſt of this body of ſoot, and 
preſently loſt his horſe, (not Bucephalus) who was killed 
with the thruſt of a ſword. The battle was fo hot 
round him, that moſt of the Macedonians, who loſt 
their lives on this occaſion, ; fell here; for they fought 
agaialt a body of men who were well · diſciplined, had 


all cut to pieces, two thouſand excepted, who were taken 
priſoners, _ - 

A great number of A chief Perſian commanders lay 
dead on the ſpot. - Arfites fled into Phrygia, where it is 
ſaid he laid violent hands upon himſelf, for having been 
the cauſe that the battle was fought, It would have been 
more glorious for him, had he died in the field. Twenty 
thouſand foot, and two thouſand five hundred horſe were 
killed in this engagement, on the {ide of the barbarians ; 
and of the Macedonians, twenty-five of the royal horle 
were killed at the firſt attack. Alexander ordered Lyſippus 
to make their ſtatues in braſs, all which was ſet up in a 
city of Macedon called Dia, in honour of them, from 
whence they were many years after carried to Rome by Q. 
Metellus. About threeſcore of the otherhorſe were killed; 
and near thirty foot, who, the next day, were all hid, 
with their arms and equipage, in one grave; and the King 
granted an exemption to their fathers and children from e- 


very kind of tribute and ſervice. 
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Ile alſo took the utmoſt care of the wounded, viſited 
them, and ſaw their wounds dreſſed. He enquired very 
particularly into their adventures, and permitted every 
one of them to relate his actions in the battle, and boaſt 
bis bravery. A prinee gains many advantages by ſuch a 
familiarity and condeſcenſion. He alſo granted the rites 
of ſepulture to the grandees of Perlia, and did not even 
refuſe it to ſuch Greeks as died in the Perſian ſervice ; but 
all thoſe whom he took priſoners the laid in Wins, and 
ſent them to work as flaves in Macedonia, for having 
fought under the Barbarian ſtandards againſt their coun- 
try, contrary to the expteſs prohibitiun made by Greece 
upon that head. 

Alexander made it his duty -and pleaſure to ſhate the 
honour of his victory with the Greeks; and ſent partieu · 
larly to the Athenians three hundred ſhields, being part 
of the plunder taken from the enemy; and cauſed the glo- 
rious inſcription following to be inſcribed on the reſt of 
the ſpoils: Alexander, fon of Philip, "with the Greeks, 
(the Lacedaemoniaus excepted) pained theſe ſpoils from 
the Barbarians, who inhabit Ha. A conduct of this 
kind argues a very uncommon and amiable greatneſs of 
foul in a conqueror, who generally cannot, without great 
reluctance, admit others to ſhare in his glory. The great- 
| eſt part of the gold and filver-plute, the purple carpets, 
and other furniture of the Petfian laxury,” he ſent to his 
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SECT, Iv. Alaconden eonguert the greateſt part of 41. fa. 
mind. He falls fel of a mortal diftemper, occaſion- 
ed by bathing in the river Gdnar. Philip the phyſi- 

clan cure him in a few days.” Alexander paſſes the 

raits of Cilicia. Darius advances at the ſame time, 

Tie bold and free anſuer , Curidemus to that 


Prince; which 0 him by t fe. Deſerjption of Da- 


rius's marth. 


| 00 | F HE ſucceſs of the battle of the e bad all 


the happy conſequences that could naturally be 

expected from it. Sardis, which was in a manner the 
bulwark of the Barbarian empire on the ſide next the ſca, 
ſurrendered to Alexander, who thereupon gave the citi- 
zens their liberty, and permitted bon to hve after their 
own laws. Four days after he arrived at Epheſus, carry- 
ing with kim thoſe who had been baniſhed. from thence 
for being his adherents, and reſtored its popular form of 
government. He aſſigned to the temple of Diana, the tri- 
butes which were paid to the kipgs of Perſia. He offered 

a great number of ſacrifices to that goddeſs ; ſolemnized 
her. myſteries with the utmolt. pomp, and conducted the 
ceremony with his whole army drawn up in battle array. 
The Epheſians had begun to rebuild the temple of Diana, 
which had been burnt the night of Alexander's birth, as 
was before obſerved, and the work was now very forward, 
Dinocrates, a famous architect, who ſuperintended this 


edifice, was employed by this King to build Alexandria 


in Egypt. Alexander offered. to pay the Epheſians all the 
expences they had al ready been at; and to furniſh _the re- 
mainder, provided they would inferibe the temple only 
with his name; for he was ſo fond, or rather inſatiable of 
every kind of 1. The inhabitants of Epheſus not be- 
ing willing to conſent to it, and however afraid to refuſe 
him that honour openly, had recourſe to an artful flatte- 


A. M. 3671. Ant. J. C. 333. Diod. I. xvii. p. 503-422, 
L. i. p. ONES: & I. ü. p. 60.66. Plut. in Alex. 673. 
674. Q., Curt, 1 „Bi. 813 n 7, 8; Strab. I. Ar. 
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ry for an evaſion, They told him, that it was incon- 
ſiſtent for one god to erect monuments to ansther. Be- 
fore he left Epheſus, the deputies of tha cities of Tral- 

lis and Magneſia waited upon him with the keys of thoſe 
places. | 8 

He afterwards marched to Miletus, which city, flatter- 
ed with the hopes of a ſudden and powerful ſupport ſhut 
their gates againſt him: and indeed the Perſian fleet, which 
was very conſiderable, made a ſhew as if it would ſuccour 
that city; but after having made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts 
to engage that of the enemy, it was forced to ſail away, 
Memnon had ſhut himſelf up in this fortreſs, with a great 
number of his ſoldiers, who had eſcaped from the battle, 
and was determined to make a good defence. Alexan- 
der, who would not loſe a moment's time, attacked it, 
and planted ſcaling - ladders on all ſides. The ſcalado was 
carried on with great vigour, and oppoſed with no leſs in- 
trepidity, though Alexander ſent freſh troops to relieve 
one another without the leaſt intermiſſion: and this laſted 
ſeveral days. At laſt, finding his ſoldiers were every 


where repulfed, and that the city was provided with every 


thing for a long ſiege, he planted all his machines againſt 
it, made a great number of breaches, and whenever theſe 
were attacked, a new ſcalado was attempted. The be- 
fieged, after ſuſtaining all theſe efforts with prodigious 
bravery, capitulated, for fear of being taken by ſtorm. 
Alexander treated all the Mileſians with the utmoſt hu- 


manity, and ſold all the foreigners who were found in it. 
he hiſtorians do not make any mention of Memnon, but 


we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that he marched out with the 
rriſon, | 1 | 
(2) Alexander ſeeing that the enemy's fleet was ſailed 
away, reſolved to lay up his own, the expence of it be- 
ing too great, not to mention that he wanted money for 
things of greater importance. Some hiſtorians are even 
of opinion, that as he was upon the paint of coming to a 
battle with Darius, which was to determine the fate of the 


two empires ; be was reſolved to deprive his ſoldiers of all 


(z) A. M. 3671. Ant, J. C. 333 
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hopes oft retreat, and to leave them no other refource than 


that of victory. He therefore retained ſuch veſſels only 
of his fleet, as were abfolurely neceffary for tranſporting 


the military engines, and a ſmall number of other gallies. 


After poſſeſſing himſelf of Miletus, he marched into 
Caria, in order to lay ſiege to Halicarnaſſus. This city 
| was of prodigious difficult accefs from its happy ſituation, 
and had been ſtrongly fortified, Beſides, Memnon, the 
ableft, as well as the moſt valiant of all Darius's command- 
ers, had got into it with a body of choice ſoldiers, with 


deſign to fignalize his courage and fidelity for his ſovereign. 


He accordingly made a very noble defence, in which he 


was feconded by Ephialtes, another general of great me- 
nt. Whatever could be expected from the molt intrepid 


bravery, and the moft confummate knowlege in the ſcience 


of war, was conſpicuous on both ſides on this occafion, Af- 
ter the beſiegers had, with incredible labour, filled up part 
of che ditches, and brought their engines near the walls; 

they had the grief to ſee their works demoliſhed in an in- 
ſtant, and their engines ſet on fire, by the frequent vigo- 
rous falties of the beſieged. After beating down part of 
a wall with their battering-rams, they were aſtoniſhed to 
ſee a new one behind it ; which was fo ſudden, that it ſeem- 
ed to riſe out of the ground. The attack of theſe walls, 


which were built in a ſemicircular form, deſtroyed a pro- 


digious number of men; decauſe the beſieged, from the 


top of the towers that were raiſed on the ſeveral ſides, took 


the enemy in flank. It was evidently ſeen at this ſiege, 
that the ſtrongeſt fortifications of a city, are the valour 
and courage of its defenders. The ſiege was held out ſo” 
bog, and attended with ſuch ſurprizing difficulties, as 
would have diſcouraged any warrior but an Alexander; 
yet his troops were animated by the view of dangers, and 
their patience was at laſt ſucceſsful, Memnon, finding it 
impoſſible for him to hold out any longer, was forced to 


abandon the city, As the ſea was open to him, after hav- 


ing put a ſtrong garriſon into the citadel, which was well 
ſtored with proviſions ; he took with him the furviving i in- 
habitants with al their riches, and conveyed them into the 
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iſland of Cos, which was not far from Halicarnaſſys, 


of little ĩ importance after the city was deſtroyed. Which 
he demoliſhed to the very foundations. He left it, after 
having encompaſſed it with ſtrong walls, and left une good 
troops in the country. 

After the death of Artemiſia, Queen of Catia, 10%evs 
her brother, reigned in her ſtead. The ſcepter devolved 


upon Ada ſiſter and wife of Idrieus according to the cuſ- 
tom of the country; hut ſhe was dethroned by Pexodorus, 


to whom ſucceeded, by Darius's command, Orontabates 
his ſon-in-law. Ada however was ſtill poſſeſſed of a for- 
treſs called Alinda, the keys of which ſhe had carried to 
Alexander, the inſtant ſhe. heard of his arrival in Caria, 
and had adopted, bim for her ſon, The Kiog was ſo far 
from contemning this honour, that he left her the quiet 
poſſeſſion of her own city z and, after having taken' Hali- 
carvaſſus, as he by that means was maſter of the. whole 
country, he reſtored the government of it to Ada. 

(a) This lady, as a teſtimony of the deep ſenſe ſhe had 
of the favours received from Alexander, ſent him every 
day, meats dreſſed in the moſt exquiſite manner; delici- 
ous pies of all ſorts, and the moſt excellent cooks of eve- 
ry kind. Alexander anſwered the Queen on this occaſi- 
on,“ That all this train was of no ſervice to him, for 
that he was poſſeſſed of much better cooks whom * Leoni- 
das his governor had giyen him, one of whom prepared 
him a good dinner, and that was by walking a great deal 
io the morning very early; and the other prepared him an 
excellent ſupper, and that was dining very moderately.” 

Several kings of Afia minor ſubmitted voluntarily to A- 
lexander. Mithridates king of Pontus was one of theſe, 
who afterwards adhered to this Prince, and followed bim 
ig his expeditions, He was ſon to Ariobarzanes gover- 

nor of Phrygia, and King of Pontus, of whom mention 
has been made elſewhere,_ (b) He is computed to be the 


(a) Plut. in Alex. p. 667. (b) Florus, I. ti. c. 53. 
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lexander did not think proper to beſiege the citadel, it being 
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ſixteemh King from Artabazus, who is conſidered as the 
founder of that kingdom, of which he was put in poſſeſſi- 
on by Darias, {on of Hyſtaſpes his father. The famous 
Mithridates, who ſo long employed the Roman n 
was one of his ſucceſſors, 

Alexander, before he went into winfer-quarters, per- 
mitted all fach of bis ſoldiers as had married that year, 
to return into Macedonia, there to ſpend the winter with 


their wives, upon condition that they would return in the 


ſpring. He appointed three officers to march them thi- 
ther and back again. This agrees exactly with the law 
of (e) Moſes; and as we do not find that this law or cuſ- 
tom was uſed by any other nation, it is very probable that 
Ariſtotle had learnt it from ſome Jew with whom he be- 
came acquainted in Aſia; and that approving it as a very 
wiſe and juſt cuſtom, he therefore had recommended it to 
his pupil, who had remembered it on this -occafion, 
The next year Alexander began the campaign very ear- 
ly, He had debated, whether it would be proper for him 
to march directly againſt Darius, or ſhould firſt fubdue the 
reſt of the maritime provinces. - The latter opinion ap- 
peared the fafeſt, fince he thereby would not be moleſt- 
ed by ſuch nations as he ſhould leave behind him. (d) 
This progreſs was a little interrupted at firſt, Near Pha- 
ſelis, a city ſituated between Lycia and Pamphylia, is & 
deſile along the ſea-ſhore, which is always dry at low wa- 
ter, fo thit travellers may paſs it at that time; but when 
the fea rifes, it is all under water. As it was now win» 
ter, Alexander, whom nothing could daunt, was defirous 
of paſſing it before the waters fell. His forces were there- 
fore obliged to march a whole day in the water, which 
came up to their waiſt. Some hiſtorians, purely to em- 
belliſh this incident, relate that the ſea, by the Divine 
command, bad ſubmitted ſpontaneouſly to Alexander, 
and had opened a way to him, contrary to the uſual courſe 
of nature; among theſe writers is Quintus Curtius. It is 
ſurpriziog that Joſephus the hiſtorian, to weaken the au- 


(c) Deut. xxiv. 3. (4) Strab. I. r. p. 666. 
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thority of the miracle of the Jews paſling through the 
Red · ſea as on dry land, ſhould have cited this circumſtance 
by way of example; "the falſity of which Alexander him- 
ſelf had refuted. For Plutarch relates, that he had wrote 
| only as follows i ne of his letters, That when he leſt the 
city of: Phaſelis, be marcbed on foot through the paſs of 
the mountain called Climax: and it is yery well known that 
this Prince, who was vaſtly fond of the maryellous, never 
ler flip any opportunity of perſuading the people, that the 
gods protected him in a very ſingular manner. 
During his being in the neighbourhood of Phaſelis, he 
diſcovered a conſpiracy which was carrying on by Alex- 
ander fon of Eropus, whom he had a little before appoint- 
ed General of the Theſſalian cavalry, in the room of Calas, 
whom he had made governor of a province. Darius, up- 
on the receipt of a letter which this traitor had ſent him, 
promiſed him a reward of a thouſand “ talents of gold, 
with the kingdom of Macedonia, in caſe he could murder 
Alexander; believing this was not paying too dear for a 
crime, which would rid him of ſo formidable an enemy. 
The meſſenger who carried the King's anſwer being ſeiz- 
ed, made a ſull confeſſion, by which means the traitor was 
brought to condign puniſhment, 
Alexander, after baving ſettled affairs in Cilicia and 
Pamphylia, marched his army to Celaenae, a city of 
Phrygia, watered by the river Marſyas, which the fiftions 
of poets/have made ſo. famous. He ſummoned the garriſon 


of the citadel, * whither the inhabitants were retired, to 


ſurrender ; but theſe believipg it impregnable, anſwered 
' baughtily, that they would firſt-die. However, finding the 
attack carried on with great vigour, they defired a truce 
of ſixty days, at the expiration of which they promiſed to 
open their gates, in caſe they were not ſuccoured; And ac- 
cordingly no aid arriving, they ſurrendered u eher up- 
on the day fixed. 

From thence the king os into Phrygia, the capi- 
tal of which was called Gordion, the antient and famous 
reſidence of King Midas, ſituated on the river Sangarius. 
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knot which faſtened the yoke to the beam, was tied with 
fo much art, and the ſtrings were twiſted in ſo wonderful 


2 manner, that it was impoſſible to diſcover where it began. 


or ended. According to an antient tradition of the coun- 
try, an oracle had foretold, that the man who could untie 


it, ſhould poſſeſs the empire of Aſia. Now Alexander was 


firmly perſuaded that this promiſe related to himſelf; 
after many fruitleſs trials, he cried, (e) It it ub matter 
which way it be untied, and thereupon cut it with his ſword, 
and by that means, ſays the hiſtorian, either eluded or ful- 
filled the oracle. 


la the mean time Darius was ſetting. every engine at 


work, in order to make a vigorous defence. Memnon the 
Rhodian adviſed him to carry the war into Macedonia, 
which counſel ſeemed the moſt proper, to extricate him 
from preſent danger; for the Lacedaemonians, and ſeve - 
ral other Greek nations who had no affection for the Ma- 
cedonians, would have been ready to join him; by which 
means Alexander muſt have been forced to leave Aſia, and 
return ſuddenly over - ſea, to defend his own country. Da- 
rius approved this counſel, and, having determined to 
follow it, charged Memnon to put it in execution. Ac- 
cordingly, he was declared admiral of the fleet, and-cap» 
tain- -general of all the forces deſigned for that expedition, 

That prince could not poſſibly have made a better 


choice. Memnon was the ableſt General in his ſervice, and 


had fought a great many years under the Perſian ſtand- 
ards with the utmoſt fidelity, Had. his advice been taken 
the battle of che Granicus had not been ſought. Ie did 
not abandon his maſter's intereſts after that misfortune, 
but had aſſembled the ſcattered remains of the army, and 
immediately went firſt to Miletus, from thence to Hali- 
carnaſſus, and laſtly into the iſland of Cos, where he was 
when he received his new-commiſhon. - This place was the 
rendezvous for the fleet; and Memnon was now meditat- 
ing wholly upon the manner how to put his deſign in ex- 


(e) Sertem oraculi vel cluſit, vel implexit, Quine. Curt, 
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Having taken the city, he was deſirous of ſeeing the fa - 
mous chariot to which the Gordion knot was tied. This 
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ecution. He made himſelſ maſter of the ilandof Chios, and 
all Leſbos, the city of Mitylene excepted. From thence he 
was preparing to paſs over into Euboea, and to make Greece 
and Macedonia the ſeat of the war, but died before Mity- 
lene, which city he had been forced to beſiege. His death 
was the greateſt misfortune that could poſſibly have hap- 


pened to Perſia. We ſee on this occaſion the ineſtimable 


worth of a man of merit, whoſe death is ſometimes the 
ruin of a ſtate, The loſs of Memnon fruſtrated the exe- 
cutionof the plan he had formed; for Darius, not having 


one general in his army who was able to ſupply Memnon's 


place, abandoned entirely the only enterprize which could 
have ſaved his empire. His whole refuge therefore now 
lay in the armies of the eaſt, Darius diſſatisſied with all 
his generals, reſolved to command in perſon, and appoin- 
ted Babylon for the rendezvous of his army, whereupon 
being muſtered they were found to amount to four, five, 
or {ix hundred thouſand men; for hiſtorians differ very 
much on this head. 

Alexander having left 8 marched into Paphla- 
gonia-and Cappadocia, which be ſubdued. It was there he 
heard of Memnon's death, the news whereof confirmed 
him in the reſolution he had taken of marching immedi- 
ately into the provinces of upper Aſia. Accordipgly he ad- 
vanced by haſty marches into Cicilia, and arrived in the 
country called * Cyrus's camp. From thence; there is no 
more than ſifty ſtadia (two Jeagues and a half each) to the 


. paſs of Cicilia, which is a very narrow ſtreight, through which 


travellers are obliged to go from Cappadocia to Tarſus. The 
officer, who guarded it in Darius's name, had left but few 
ſoldiers in it, and thoſe fled the inſtant they heard of the 
enemy's arriral. Upon this, Alexander eptered the pals, 
and, after viewing very attentively the ſituation of the 


place, he admired his own good fortune; and; confeſſed, 


that be might have been very cafily ſtopped and defeated 


there, merely by the throwing of ſtones: for, not to men- 


* Quintus Curtius ſoppoſes it to be ſo called from , Cyrus, the 
Great, and Arrian from the N Cyrus, which e __e 
the moſt probable, - | 
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tion that this paſs was ſo narrow, that ſour men com- 
pleatly armed could ſcarcely walk a breaſt in it; the top 
of the mountain hung over the road, which was not only 
ſtrait, but broke in ſeveral places, by the fall of torrents 
from the mountains. 

Alexander marched his whole army to the city of Tar- 
fas, where it arrived the inſtant the Perſians were ſetting 
fire to that place, to prevent his plundering the great riches 
of ſo flouriſhing a city. But Parmenio, whom the King 
had ſent thither with a detachment of horſe, arrived very 
ſeaſonably to ſtop the progreſs of the fire, and marched 
into the city, which he ſaved ; the barbarians having fled 
the moment they heard of his arrival, | 

Through this city the Cydnus runs, a river not ſo re- 
markable for the breadth of its channel, as for the beau« 
ty of its waters, which are vaſtly limpid ; but at the ſame 
time exceſſirely cold, becauſe of the tufted trees with 
which its banks are over · ſnadowed. It was now about 
the end of ſummer, which is exceſhvely hot in Cilicia, 
and in the hotteſt part of the day, when the King, who 
was quite covered with ſweat and dirt, arriving on its 
banks, had a mind to bathe in that river, invited by the 
beauty and clearneſs of the ſtream. However, the inſtant 
he plunged into it, he was ſeized with fo violent a ſhiver- 
ing, that all the ſtanders-by fancied he was dying. Upon 
this, he was carried to his tent, after fainting away. The 
news of this ſad diſaſter threw the whole army into the ut- 
moſt conſternation, They all burſt into tears, and breath · 
ed their plaints in the following words; © The greateſt 
Prince that ever lived is torn from us in the midſt of his 
proſperities and conqueſts ; not in a battle, or at the 
ſtorming of a city; bur dies by his bathing in a river. Da- 
rius, who is coming up with us, will conquer before he 
has ſeen his enemy, We ſhall be forced to retire, like 
ſo many fugitives, through thoſe very countries which we 
entered with triumph ; and as the places through which 
we muſt paſs are either deſart or depopulated, hunger on- 
ly, ſhould we meet no other enemy, will itſelf deſtroy us, 
* who ſhall guide us in our flight, or dare to ſet him- 
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ſelf op in Alexander's ſtead? And ſhould we be ſo happy 
as to arrive at the Helleſpont, how ſhall we furniſh our- 
ſelves with veſſels to croſs it ?” After this, directing their 


whole thoughts to the prince, and forgetting themſelygs, 
they cried aloud: ** Alas ! how ſad is it that he, WhO Was 


our King, and the companion of bur toils ; a King in the 
flower of his youth, and in the courſe of his greateſt pro- 


ſperities, ſhould be taken off, and in a-manner torn out' 


of their arms!” 

At laſt the King recovefed his ſenſes by degrees, and 
began to know the perſans who ſtood round bim; though 
the only ſymptoms he gave of his recovery was, his being 
ſenſible of his illneſs. But he was more indiſpoſed in 
mind than in body, for news was brought that Darius 
might ſoon arrive. Alexander bewailed perpetually his 
hard fate, in being thus expoſed naked and defencelcſs 
to his enemy, and robbed of ſo noble a victory, ſince he 
was now reduced to the melancholy condition of dying ob- 
ſcurely in his tent, and far from having attained the glory 
he had promiſed himſelf. Having ordered his confidents 
and phyficians to come into his tent, You fee (ſaid he) 


mY friends, tbe ſad extremity to which fortune reduces 


Nethinks already hear the ſound of the-enemy's arms, 
ant des Darius advancivg. He undoubtedly held intelligence 
with my evil * genius, when he wrote letters to his lieute - 
nants in ſo lofty and contemptuous a {train : however, he 
ſhall-not obtain his deſire, provided ſuch a cure as I want 
is attempted. The preſent condition of my affairs will not 
admit either of flow remedies or fearful phyſicians, A ſpeedy 
death is more eligible-to me than a flow cure, In caſe the 
phyſicians think it in their power to do me any good, they 
are to know, that I do not ſo much wiſh to live as to fight.” 

This ſudden impatience of the King ſpread an univerſal 
alarm. The phyſicians, who were ſenſible they ſhould 
be anſwerable for the event, did not dare to hazard vio- 


. * Darjus, who-imagined himſelf fare of overcoming Alexander, 
had writ to his lieutenants, that they ſhould chaſtiſe this young fool; 
and after clothing him in purple out of derifion,ſhould fend him bound 


hand and foot to the court, Frienſhem. in Quint. Curt. 
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lent and extraordinary remedies; eſpecially as Darius had 
publiſhed , that he would reward with a thouſand * talents 
the man who would kill Alexander. However Philip, an 
Acarvanian, one of his phyſicians, who had always atten» 
ded upon him from his youth, loved him with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs, not only as his Sovereign, but his child; raiſing 
himſelf (merely out of affection to Alexander) abope all 
prudential conſiderations, offered to give him a doſe; 
which, though not very violent, would nevertheleſs ba 
ſpeedy in its effects; and defired three days to prepare it. 

At this propofal every one trembled, but him only whom 
it molt concerned; Alexander being afflicted upon no other 
account, than becauſe it would keep him three days from 
appearing at the head of his army. 

Whilſt theſe things were doing, Alexander received a 
letter from Parmenio, who was left behind in Cappadocia, 
in whom Alexander put greater confidence than in any o- 
ther of his eourtiers; the purport of which was, to bich 
him beware of Philip, for that Darius had bribed him, by 
the promiſe of a thouſand talents, and his ſiſter in marriage. 
This letter gave him great uneaſineſs, for he was now at 
full leiſure to weigh all the reaſons he might have to hope 
or to fear. But the confidence in a Phyſician, whoſe ſiu- 
dere attachment and fidelity he had proved from his inſan- 
cy, ſoon prevailed, and removed all his doubts. Upon this, 
he folded up the letter, and put it under his bolſter, with- 
out acquainting any one with the contents of it. 

The day being come, Philip enters the tent with his 
medicine, when Alexander taking the letter from under 
the bolſter, gives it Philip to read. At the ſame time he 
takes the cup, and fixing his eyes on the phyſician, ſwal- 
lows the draught without the leaſt heſitation, or without 
diſcovering the leaſt ſuſpicion or uneaſineſs. Philip, as he 
peruſed the leiter, had ſhewed greater ſigns of indignation 
than of fear or ſurpriſe; and throwing himſelf upon the 
King's bed: Royal Sir, ſays he, with a reſolute tone of 


+ Ingentem animo ſulicitudinem literae incuſſerant; & quiequid in 
utramque partem aut metus aut * ſubjecetat, feereta aeffimatione 
1 Que. Curt. | c | 
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voice, your recovery ill ſoon clear me of the guilt of par- 
ricide with which I am charged. The only favour 1 beg 
is, that you would be eaſy in your own' mind; and ſuffer 
the "draught to operate, and not regard the intelligence 
you have received from ſervants, who indeed have ſhewn 
their zeal for your welfare; which zeal, however, is very 
indiſt reet and unſeaſonable, Theſe words did not only 
revive the King, but filled him with hope and joy; ſo tak- 
ing Philip by the hand, Be you yourſelf eaſy, ſays he to 
bim, for [believe you are diſquieted upon a double account ; 
firſt for my recovery, and ſecondly for your own juſtifica- 
tion, 

| In the mean time, the pbyſie worked ſo 3 that 
the accidents which attended it, ſtrengthened Parmenio's 
accuſation ; for the King loſt his ſpeech, and was ſeized 
with ſuch ſtrong fainting fits, that he had hardly any pulſe 
left, or the leaſt ſymptoms of life, Philip employed all 
the powers of phyſic to recover him, and in every Jucid in- 
terval, diverted him with agreeable ſubjects; diſcourſing 
ene moment about his mother and his filters, and another, 
about the mighty victory which was advancing with-haſty 
ſteps; to crown his paſt triumphs. At laſt the phyſician's 
art having gained the aſcendant, and diffuſed through eve · 
ry vein a ſalutary and vivific virtue ; his mind firſt began 
to reſume its former vigor, and aſterwatde his body much 


fooner than had been expected. Three days after be ſhew- 


ed himſelf to the army, who were never ſatisfied with 
gazing upon him, and could ſcarce believe their eyes; ſo 
much the greatneſs of the danger had ſurprized and de- 
jected them. No careſſes were enough for the phyſician; 
every one embracing him with the utmoſt tenderneſs, and 
returning him thanks as to a god who had ſaved the life 
of their ſovereign. 

Beſides the reſpe& which theſe people had naturally for 
their Kings, words can never expreſs how greatly they ad- 
mired this monarch more than any other, and the ſtrong 
affection they bore him. They were perſuaded, that he 
did not undertake any thing but by the immediate aſſiſtance 
of the gods; and as ſucceſs always attended his deſigns, 
his raſhneſs became glorious in him, and ſeemed to have 


1 
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ſomething inexpreſſibly dive in it. His youth, which 
one would have concluded ingspable of ſuch mighty enter- 
prizes, and which however overcame all difficulties, gave 
a freſh, merit and a brighter luſtre to his ations. , _ _ 

Beſides certain advantages that generally are little re- 
garded, and which yet engage in a wanderful manner the 
hearts of the ſoldiery, greatly augmented the merit of A- 
lexander ; ſuch as his taking delight in bodily exerciſes ; 
his diſcovering a {kill and excellency in them; his going 
cloathed like the common ſoldiers, and knowing how to 
familiarize himſelf with inferiors without leſſening his dig- 
nity ; his ſharing in toils and dangers with the moſt labo- 
rious and intrepid; qualities, which, whether Alexander 
owed them to nature, or had acquired them by reflection, 
made him equally. beloved and reſpected by his ſoldiers. 

During this interval, Darius was on his march, full of 


a vain ſecurity in the infinite number of his troops; and 


forming a judgment of the two armies, merely from their 
diſparity in that point. The plains of Aſſyria, in which 
be was encamped, gave him ag opportunity of extending 
his horſe as he pleaſed, and of taking the advantage 
which the great difference between the number of ſoldiers 
in each army gave him; but inſtead of this, he reſolves 
to march to narrow paſſes, where his cavalry and the mul- 
titude of his tro * far from doing, bim any ſervice, 
would only 154.45 one another : and accordingly he 
advances. towards the enemy, for whom he ſhould have 
waited, and runs viſibly to his own deſtruction. Never- 


theleſs, the grandees of his court, whoſe cuſtom it was 


* 


* Quae leviora haberi ſolent, plerumque in re militari gratiora val 
8⁰ ſunt. Quint. Curt » F 1 | 
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my. Caridemus, who had been brought up in the boſom 
of liberty, and forgetting that he was in a country of ſla- 
very, where, 0 oppoſe the inclination of a prince is of the 
molt. dangerous conſequence, replied as follows: Poſſi- 
bly, Sir, you may not be pleaſed with my telling you the 
truth; butin caſe I do not do it now, it will be too late 
hereafter, This mighty parade of war, this prodigious 
number of men which has drained all the eaſt, might indeed 
be formidable to your neighbours, Gold and purple ſhine 
in every part of your army, which is ſo prodigiouſly 
Tplendid, that thoſe who have not ſeen it, could never 
form an idea of its magnificence. But the ſoldiers who 
compoſe the Macedonian army, terrible to behold, and 


_ +, + briſiling in every part with arms, do not amuſe themſelves 


Vith ſuch idle ſhew. Their only care is to diſcipline, in 
a regular manner, their battalions, and to cover themſelves 
cloſe with their bucklers and pikes. Their phalanx is a 
body of infantry, which engages without flinchiog; and 
keeps ſo cloſe in their ranks, that the ſoldiers and their arms 
form a kind of impenetrable work. In a word, every 
ſingle man among them, the officers as well as ſoldiers, 
are ſo well trained up, ſo attentive to the command of 
their leaders, that, whether they are to aſſemble under 
their ſtandards, to turn to the right or left, to double their 
ranks, and face about to the enemy on all ſides, at the 
leaſt fignal they make every motion and evolution of the 
.art of war, But that you may be perſuaded, theſe Ma- 
cedonians are not invited hither “, from the hopes of gain- 
ing gold and ſilver; know, that this excellent difcipline 
has ſubſiſted hitherto by the ſole aid and precepts of po- 
rerty. Are they hungry? they ſatisfy their appetite with 
any kind of food, Are, they weary? they repoſe them- 
ſelves on the bare ground, and in the day-time-are always 
upon their feet. Do you fancy that the Theſſalian caval- 
ry, and that of Arcanania and Ztolia, who all are armed 
cap a- pee, are to be repulſed by ſtones hurled from flings, 
and with ſlicks burnt at the end? Such troops as are like 
memſelves, will be able to check their career; and ſuc- 
Et, ne auri argentique ſtudio teneri putes, adhuc illa diſciplina 
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cours muſt be procured from their country, to oppoſe 


n 
- their bravery and experience, Send therefore thither all 
5 the uſeleſs gold arid ſilver which 1 ſee here, and purchaſe 
- formidable foldiers.” * Darius was naturally of a mild, 
2 tractable diſpoſition ; but good fortune will corrupt the moſt 
e happy diſpoſition, Few monarchs are reſolute and coura- 
$ gious enough to withſtand their own power, to repulſe the 
d flattery of the many people who are perpetually fomenting - 
e their paſſions, and to eſteem a man who loves them ſo well, 
y to contradict and diſpleaſe them, in telling them the genuine 
Ty truth. But Darius, not having ſtrength of mind ſufficient 
10 for this, gives orders for dragging to execution a man who 
d had fled to him for protection; was at that time his gueſt, 
es and gave him at that time the beſt counſel that could have 
in been propoſed to him. However, as this cruel treatment 
es could not ſilence Caridemus, he cried aloud, with his uſual 
a freedom; My avenger is at hand, the very man in op- 
14 poſition to whom I gave you counſel, and he will ſoon puniſh 
ns you for deſpiſing it. Þ As for you, Darius, in whom ſo- 
ry vereign power has wrought ſo ſudden a change, you will 
8, teach poſterity, that when once men abandon themſelves 
of to the deluſion of fortune, ſhe eraſes from their minds all the 
er ſeeds of goodneſs implanted in them by nature.” Darius 
ir ſoon repented his having put to death fo valuable a perſon; 
he and experienced, but too late, the truth of all he had told 
be A f | | 
la- The King advanced with his troops towards the Eu- 
in- phrates. It was a cuſtom long uſed by the Perſians, ne- 
ne ver to ſet out upon a march till after ſun · riſe, at which 
o- time the trumpet was ſounded for that purpoſe from the 
ith King's tent. Over this tent was exhibited to the view of 
m- the whole army, the image of the ſun ſer in cryſtal. The 
ays order they obſerved in their march was this: 
al- Firſt, they carried ſilver altars, on which there lay fire, 
ied called by them ſacred and eternal; and theſe were fol · 
88. * Erat Dario mite ac tractabile ingenium, niſi etiam ſuam naturam 
ike N fortuna corrumperet. Quint. Curt. I ſuſpect the par- 
nee uam. 
Fes + Tu quidem, licentia regni ſubito mutatus documentum eris po- 
lina ſteris, homines, cum ſe permiſcere fortunae, etiam naturam dediſcete. 


Quint, Curt, 
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lowed by the magi, ſinging hymns after the manner of 
their country, They were accompanied by three hundred 
and ſixty-five youths (agreeable to the number of days in 
a year) cloathed in purple robes, Afterwards came a cha- 
riot conſecrated to * Jupiter, drawn by white horſes, and 
followed by a courſer of a prodigious ſize, to whom they 
gave the name of the ſun's horle ; and the equernes were 
dreſſed in white, each having a golden rod in his hand. 
Ten chariots, adorned with ſculptures in gold and ſil - 
rer, followed after. Then marched a body of horſe, com- 
poſed of twelve nations, whoſe manners and cuſtoms were 
various, and all armed in a different manner. Next ad- 
vanced thoſe whom the Perſians called The Immortalt, 
amounting to ten thouſand, who ſurpaſſed the reſt of the 
Barbarians in the ſumptuouſneſs of their apparel. They 
all wore. golden collars, were cloathed in robes of gold 
tiſſue, with ſurtouts (having ſleeves to them) quite cover- 
ed with precious ſtone. e 
Thirty paces. from them, followed thoſe called, the 
King's couſins or + relations, to the number of fifteen thou- 
ſand, in habits very much reſembling thoſe af women, and 
more remarkable for the vain pomp of their dreſs than 
the glitter of their arm. TORY” 
Thoſe called the $ Doryphori came after; they carried 
the King's cloak, and walked before his chariot, in which 
he ſeemed to ſit as on an high throne, This chariot was 
enriched on both ſides with images of the gods in gold 
and ſilver; and from the middle of the yoke, which was 
covered with jewels, roſe two ſtatues a cubit in height, 
the one repreſenting war, the other peace, having a golden 
eagle between them, with wings extended, as ready to 
take its flight. 135 | WP. 
But nothing could equal the magnificence of the King, 
He was claathed in a veſt of purple ſtriped with ſilver, and 
* Jupiter was a god unknown to the Perſians. : Quintus Curtius 
828 in all probability calls the firſt and greateſt of their gods by 
+ This was a title of dignity. Poſſibly a great number of the Kings 


relations were in this body. 
5 Theſe were guards who carried a half pike, 
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over it a long robe glittering all over with gold and pre- 
cious ſtones, that repreſented two falcons ruſhing from the 
clouds, and pecking at one another. Around his waiſt 
he wore a * golden girdle, after the manner of women, 
whence his ſcymitar hang, the ſcabbard of which flamed 
all over with gems. On his head he wore a tiara or mitre, 
round which was a fillet of blue, mixed with white. 


On each fide of him walked two hundred of us beur- 


eſt relations, followed by ten thouſand pikemen,' whoſe 
pikes were adorned with filyer, -and tipt with gold; and 
laſtly, thirty thouſand infantry, who compoſed the rear - 


guard. Theſe were followed by the King's horſes (four 


hundred in number) all which were led. 
About one hundred, or an hundred and twenty paces 


from thence, came Syſigambis, Darius's mother, ſeated: 
on a chariot, and his conſort. on another, with the ſeveral _ 


female attendants of both queens riding on horſeback. 

Afterwards came fifteen Jarge chariots, in which were the 
King's children, and thoſe who had the care of their edu- 
cation, with a band of eunuchs, who are to this day in 
great eſteem with thoſe nations. Then marched the con - 
cubines to the number of three hundred and ſixty, in the 
equipage of: queens, followed by fix hundred mules and 


three hundred camels, which carried the King's treaſure, : 


and were guarded by a great body of archers. 

After theſe came the wives of the crown officers, and 
of the greateſt lords of the court; then the ſutlers, and ſer- 
rants of the army, ſeated alſo in chariots, | 

In the rear were a body of light-armed troops, with 
their commanders, who cloſed the whole march. 

Would not the reader believe, that he had been reading 

the deſcription of a turnament, not the march of an army ?; 
Could he imagine that princes of the leaſt reafon, would 
have been ſo ſtupid, as to incorporate with their forces ſa 
cumberſome a train of women, princeſſes, concubines, eu- 
nuchs, and domeſtics of both ſexes ? But the cuſtom of 
the country was reaſon ſufficient, Darius, at the head of 
[ix hundred thouſand men, and ſurrounded with this mighty 
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pomp prepared for himſelf only, fancied he was great, 

and roſe in the idea he had formed of himſelf. Vet 
— we reduce him to his juſt proportion and his perſo- 
nal worth, how little would he appear ! But he is not 
the only one in this way of thinking, and of whom we 
may form the fame judgment, But it is time for us to 
bring the two monarchs to blows. 


SECT * Alexander gains a famous victory over i» Davies, 


near 1 city of 1Jus.. Tbe conſequence of that victory. 


(f) _ clearer underſtanding of Alexander's march 
1 and that of Darius, and the better fixing the ſi - 
tuation of the ſpot where the ſecond battle was fought, we 
muſt diſtinguiſh three ſtraits or paſſes, (g) The firſt of 
theſe is immediately at the deſcent from mount Taurus, in 
the way to the city of Tarfus, through which, as has been 
already ſeen, Alexander marched from Cappadocia into Cili+ 
cia. The ſecond is the paſs of Cilicia or Syria, leading from 


_ Gilicia into Syria; and the third is the paſs of Amanus, 


ſo called from that mountain. This paſs; which leads into 
Cilicia from Aſſyria, is much higher than the pals of Syria, 
northward. 

| Alexander had detached Parmenio with part of the ar- 
my to ſeize the paſs of Syria, in order to ſecure it for his 


march. As for himſelf, after marching from Tarſus, he 


arrived the next day at Anchiala, a city which Sardana- 
palus is ſaid to have built, His tomb was (till to be ſeen 


in that city with this inſcription, Sardanapalus built An- 


chiala and Tarſus in one day; GO' PASSENGER, EAT, 
DRINK AND REJOICE, FOR THE REST IS NOTHING, 
From thence he came to Solae, where he oſſered ſacriſices 
to Aſculapius, in gratitude for the recovery of his health. 
Alexander himſelf headed the ceremony, with lighted ta- 
pers, followed by the whole army, and he there ſolemniz- 
ed games; after which he returned to Tarſus. Having 


( A. M. 3672. Ant. A c. 332. 
(g) Diod. 1. xvii. p. 512-:518. Arrian, I. ii. p. 66-82. Nut. 
in Alex. E 675, 676. Quint. Curt. I. Ui. c. 412 * > xi. 
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commanded Philotas to march the careſeg through the 
plains of Aleius, towards the river P he himſelf 

went with the infantry and his liſe- guard to Magarſus, 
whenee he arrived at Malles, and afterwards at Caſtabala. 
Advice had been brought him, that Darius, with his whole 
army, was encamped at Sochus in Aſſyria, two days journey 
from Cilicia. There Alexander held a council of war upon 
that news; when all his generals and officers entreating him 
to march towards Darius, he ſet out the next day to give 
him battle. Parmenio had taken the little city of Iſſus, 
and, after poſſeſſing himſelf of ihe paſs of Syria, had left 
a body of forces to ſecure it. The King left the ſick in 
Iſſus, marched his whole army through the paſs, and en- 
camped near the city of Myriandrus, where the badoeſs 
of the weather obliged him to halt. 

In the mean time, Darius was in the plains of aſhria 
of great extent. The Grecian commanders who were in 
his ſervice, and formed the chief ſtrength of his army, 
adviſed him to wait there the coming up of the enemy. 
For, beſides that this ſpot was open on all fides and very 
advantageous for his horſe; it was ſpacious enough to con- 
tain his vaſtly numerous hoſt, with all the baggage and 
other things belonging to the army. However, if he ſhould 
not approve of their counſel, they then adviſed him to 
ſeparate this multitude, and ſele& ſuch only as were the 
flower of his troops, and conſequently not venture his 
whole army upon a ſingle battle, which perhaps might be 
decifiye, However, the courtiers, with whom the courts 
of monarchs, as Arrian obſerves, for ever abound, called 
theſe Greeks an unfaithful nation, and venal wretches; and 
hinted to Darius, that the only motive of their counſelling 
the King to divide his troops was, that after they 
ſhould be once ſeparated from the reſt, they might 
have an eaſier opportunity of delivering up into the enemy's 
hands whatever might be in their power: but that the 
ſafeſt way wauld be, to ſurround them with the whole 
army, and cut them to pieces, as ag illuſtrious example 
of the puniſhment due to traitors, This propoſal was vaſt- 
ly ſhocking to Darius, who was naturally of a very mild 


— 
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and humane diſpoſition. e therefore anſwered, © That 


he was far from ever deſigning to commit ſo horrible a 


crime; that ſhould he be guilty of it, no nation would 


afterwards give the leaſt credit to his promiſes ; that 
it was never known that a perſon had been put to 
death for giving imprudent counſel ; that no man would 


erer venture to give his opinion, if it were attended with 


ſach danger; a circumſtance that would be of the molt fa. 
tal conſequence to princes.” He then thanked the Grecks 
for their zeal and good-will, and condefcended to lay be- 
fore them the reaſons which prompted him not to follow 
their advice. . 

The courtiers had perſuaded Darius, that Alexander's 
long delay in coming up with them, was a proof and an 
effect of the terror with which the approach of the Perſian 


army had filled him (for they had not heard a word of his in- 


diſpoſition; that fortune, merely for their ſake, had led A- 
lexander into ſtraits and narrow paſſes, whence it would 
be impoſſible for him to get out, in caſe they ſhould fall 


upon him immediately; that they ought to ſeize this fa- 


yourable opportunity, for fear the enemy ſhould fly, by 
which means Alexander would eſcape them. Upon this, 
it was reſolved in council, that the army ſhould march in 
ſearch of him; the gods, ſays an (h) hiſtorian, blinding 
the eyes of that Prince, that he might ruſh down the pre- 
cipice they had prepared for him, and thereby make way 
for the deſtruction of the Perſian monarchy. 

Darius having ſent his treaſure with his moſt precious 
moveables to Damaſcus, a city of Syria, under a ſmall 
convoy, marched the main body of his army towards Ci- 
licia, and entered it by the paſs of Amanus, which lies 
far above the paſſes of Syria, His Queen and mother, 
with the princeſſes his daughters, and the little prince 
his ſon, followed the army according to the cuſtom of 
the Perſians, but were in the camp during the battle, 
When he had advanced a little way into Cilicia (from ealt 
weſtward) he turned ſhort towards Iſſus, not knowing that 
(h) Arrian. . 

+ * Neminem ſtolidom conſilium capite luere debere : defaturos e- 
mim qui ſuaderent, ſi ſuaſiſſe periculum eſſet. Quint. Curt. 
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Alexander was behind; for he had been aſſured that this 
Prince fled-before him, and was retired in great diſorder 
into Syria; and therefore Darius was now conſidering how 


he might belt purſue him. He barbarouſly put to death | 
all the ſick, who were then in the city of Iſſus, a few fol- 
diers excepted, whom he diſmiſſed, after making them 
view every part of his camp, in order that they might be 
ſpectators of the prodigious multitude of his forces. Theſe 
ſoldiers accordingly brought Alexander word of Darius's 
approach, which he could ſcarce believe, from its great 
improbability, though there was nothing he deſired more 
carneltly, But he himſelf was ſoon an eye-witnels to the 
truth of it, upon which he began to think ſerioully of pre- 
paring for battle, | 

Alexander fearing, as the Barbarians were ſo numerous, 
that they would attack him in his camp, fortified it with 
ditches and paliſadoes, diſcavering an incredible joy to ſce 
his deſire fulfilled, which was, to engage in thoſe paſſes, 
whither the gods ſeemed to have led Darius expreſaly to 
deliver him into his hands; 

And indeed, this ſpot of ground which was but wide 
enough for a ſmall army to act and move at liberty in, re- 
duced, in ſome meaſure, the two armies to an equality, 
By this means the Macedonians had ſpace ſufficient to em- 
ploy their whole army; whereas the Perſians had not 
room for the twentieth part of theirs, 

' Nevertheleſs Alexander, ag frequently happens to the 
greateſt captains, felt ſome emotion when he ſaw that he 
was going to hazard all at one blow, The more fortune 
had favoured him hitherto, the more he now dreaded- her 
frowus; the moment approaching which was to determine 
his fate, But, on the other fide, his courage revived 
from the reflexion, that the rewards of his toils exceeded. 
the dangers of them; and though he was uncertain with; 4; 
regard to the vieory, he at leaſt hoped to die gloriouſly,y 8 
and like Alexander, However, he did not divulge theſe. "0: 
thoughts to any one, well knowing that upon the approach 
of a battle a General ought not to diſcover the leaſt marks 


5 _— or * * that the * ſhould read 
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nothing but reſolution and intrepidity 1 in the countenance of 
their commander, 

Having made his ſoldiers refreſh themſelves, and order- 
ed them to be ready for the third watch of the night, which 


began at twelve, he went * to the top of a mountain, and 
there, by torch · light, ſacriſiced, after the manner of his 


country, to the gods of the place. As ſoon as the ſignal 
was given, his army, which was ready to march and fight, 
being commanded to make greater ſpeed, arrived by day- 
break at the ſeveral poſts aſſigned them: but now the cou- 
riers bringing word that Darius was not above. thirty fur- 
longs from them, the King cauſed his army to halt, and 
then drew it up in battle-array, The peaſants in the 
greateſt terror came alſo and acquainted Darius with the 
arrival of the enemy, which he would not at firſt believe, 
imagining, as we have obſerved, that Alexander fled before 
him and endeavoured to eſcape, This news threw his 
troops into the utmolt confuſion, who in that ſurprize ran 
to their arms with great precipitation and diſorder. 


The ſpot where the battle was fought lay near the city | 


of Iſſus, which the mountains bounded on one fide, and 
the ſea on the other. The plain that was ſituated be- 
tween them both, muſt have been conſiderably broad, as 
the two armies encamped in it; and before obſerved, 
that Darius 's was vaſtly numerous. The river Pinarius 
ran through the middle of this plain from the mountain 
to the ſea, and divided it very near into two equal parts. 
The mountain formed a hollow like a gulph, the extremi- 
ty of which in a curve line bounded part of the plain, 
Alexander drew up his army in the following order, 
He peſted at the extremity of the right wing, which ſtood 
near the mountains, the + Argyraſpides, commanded. by 
Nicanor ; then the phalanx of Coenus, and afterwards 
that of rendite, which terminated in the center of the 
main army. On the extremity of the left wing he poſted 
the Phalanx of Amyntas, then that of Ptolemy; and 


be ant ients uſed to offer up their ſacrifices upon eminencies. 
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laſtly, that of Meleager. Thus the famous Macedonian 


- plfalanx was formed, which we find was compoſed. of fix 
diſtin corps or brigades. Each of theſe bodies was 


headed by able generals; but Alexander being always ge- 
neraliſſimo, had conſequently the command of the whole 
army. The horſe were placed on the two wings; the 


Macedonians, with the Theſſalians, on the right; and 
thoſe of Peloponneſus, with the other allies, on the leſt. 
Craterus commanded all the foot which compoſed the left 


wing, and Parmenio the whole wing. Alexander had re- 
He had de- 
ſired Parmenio to keep as near the ſea as poſſible, to pre- 
vent the Barbarians from ſurrounding him; and Nicanor, 
on the contrary, was ordered to keep at ſome diſtance 
from the mountains, to keep himſelf out of the reach of 
the arrows diſcharged by thoſe who were poſted on them. 


He covered the horſe of his right wing with the light horſe 
of Protomachus and the Poenians, and his foot with the 


bowmen of Antiochus. He reſerved the“ Agrians (com- 
manded by Attalus) who were greatly eſteemed, and ſome 


forces that were newly arrived from Greece, to oppoſe thoſe. 
Darius. had poſted on the mountains, , | 


As for Darius's army, it was drawn up in the following 
Haviog heard that Alexander was marching to- 
wards him in battle array, he commanded thirty thouſand 
horſe and twenty thouſand bowmen to croſs the river Pi- 
narius, that he might have an opportunity to draw up his 
army ina commodious manner on the hither fide, In the 


center he poſted the thirty thouſand Greeks in his ſervice, 


who, doubtleſs, were the flower and chief ſtrength of 
his army, and were not at all inferior in bravery to the 
Macedonian phalanx, with thirty thouſand Cardacians on 
their right, and as many on their left ; the field of battle 
not being able to contain a greater number. Theſe were 
all heavily armed. The reſt of the infantry, diſtinguiſh - 
ed by their ſeveral nations, were ranged behind the firſt 
line, It is pity Arrian does not tell us the depth of 


; Agri was a city between the mountains Haemus and Rhodope. 
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150 The HI $TORY 
each of thoſe two lines ; but it mult have been prodigious, 
if we conſider the extreme narrowneſs of the paſs, and 
the prodigious multitude of the Perfian forces, On the 
mountain which lay to their left, againſt Alexander's right 
wing, Darius poſted twenty thouſand men, who were ſo 
ranged (in the ſeveral windings of the mountain) that ſome 
were behind Alexander's army, and others before it, 
Darius, after having ſet his army in battle-array, made 
bis horſe croſs the river again, and diſpatched the greateſt 


part of them towards the ſea againſt Parmenio, becauſe 


they could fight on that ſpot with the greateſt advantage: 
the reſt of his cavalry he ſent to the left, towards the 
mountain. However, finding that theſe would be of no 
ſervice on that ſide, becauſe of the too great narrowneſs of 
the ſpot, he cauſed a great part of them to wheel about 
to the right, As for himſelf, he took his poſt in the cen- 
ter of his army, purſuaat to the cuſtom of the Perſian mo- 
narchs, . | 

Alexander, obſerving that moſt of the enemy's horſe 
was to oppoſe his left wing, which conſiſted only of thoſe 
of Peloponneſus, and of ſome other allies, detached im- 
mediately to it the Theſſalian cavalry, which he cauſed to 
wheel round behind his battalions, to preyent their being 
ſeen by the Barbarians, On the ſame fide (the left) he polt- 
ed, before his foot, the Cretan bowmen, and the Thracians 
of Sitalces (a king of Thrace) who were covered by the 
horſe, The foreigners in his ſervice were behind all the 
reſt, 

Perceiving that his right wing did not extend fo far as 
the left of the Perſians, which might ſurround and attack 
it in flank, he drew from the center of his army two re- 
giments of foor, which he detached thither, with orders 
for them to march behind, to prevent their being ſeen by 
the enemy. He alſo reinforced that wing of his forces 
which he had oppoſed to the Barbarians on the mountains; 
for, ſeeing they did not come down, he made the Agrians 
and ſome other bowmen attack them, and drive them to- 
wards the ſummit of it; fo that he left only three hun- 
dred horſe to keep them in, and ſent the reſt, as I obſerv- 
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ed, to reinforce his right wing, which by this means ex- 
tended further than that of the Perſians. © © 
The two armies being thus drawn up in order of battle, 
Alexander marched very ſlowly, that his foldiers might 
take a little breath; ſo that it was ſuppoſed they would 
not engage till very late: for Darius ſtill continued with 
his army on the other ſide of the river, in order not to 
loſe the advantageous ſituation of his poſt ; and even cauſed 
ſuch parts of the ſhore as were not craggy to be ſecured 
with paliſadoes, whence the Macedonians concluded that 
he was already afraid of being defeated. The two armies 
being come in fight, Alexander, riding. along the ranks, 
called, by their ſeveral names, the principal officers both 
of the Macedonians and foreigners; and exhorted the 
ſoldiers to ſignalize themſelves, ſpeaking to each nation 
according to its peculiar genius and diſpoſition. To the 
Macedonians he repreſented, ** the victories they had for- 
merly gained in Europe; the ſtil] recent glory of the battle 
of the Granicus; the great number of cities and provin- 
ces they had left behind them, all which they had ſubdu- 
ed,” He added, that by one ſingle victory they would 
poſſeſs themſelves of the Perſian empire; and that the 
ſpoils of the eaſt would be the reward of their bravery and 
toils,” The Greeks he animated, by the remembrance 
of the many calamities which the Perfians (thofe irrecon- 
cileable enemies to Greece) had brought upon them; and 
ſet before them the famous battle of Marathon, of Ther- 
mopylae, of Salamis, of Plataeae, and the many others, by 
which they had acquired immortal glory.“ He bid the 
Illyrians and Thracians, nations who uſed to ſubſiſt by 
plunder and rapine, ** view the enemy's army, every part 
of which ſhone with gold and purple, and was not loadett 
ſo much with arms as with booty. That they therefore 
ſhould puſh' forward (they who were men) and ſtrip all 
thoſe women of their ornaments; and exchange their 
mountains, covered perpetually with ice and fnow, for the 
ſmiling plains and rich fields of Perſia.” The moment he 
had ended, the whole army ſet up a ſhout, and eagerly 
deſired to be led on directly againſt the enemy. | 
O3 
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Alexander had advanced at firſt very lowly, to prevent 
the ranks, or the front of his phalanx, from breaking, and 
halted by intervals: but when he was got within bow- 
ſhot, he commanded all his right (wing) to plunge impe- 

tuouſly into the river, purpoſely that they might ſurprize 
the Barbarians, come ſooner to a cloſe engagement, and 
be leſs expoſed to the enemy's arrows; in all which he 
was very ſucceſsful, Both ſides fought with the utmoſt 
bravery and reſolution; and being. now forced to fight 
cloſe, they charged on both ſides Card 3 in hand, when a 
dreadful ſlangbter enſued; for they engaged man to man, 
each aiming the point of his ſword at the face of his op- 

ponent, Alexander, who performed the.duty both of a 
private ſoldier and of a commander, wiſhed nothing fo ar- 
dently as the glory of killing, with his own hand, Darius, 
who beiog ſeated on a high. chariot, was conſpicuous to 
the whole army; and by that means was a powerful ob- 
ject, both to encourage his own ſoldiers to, defend, and 
the enemy to attack him. And now the battle grew more 
furious and bloody than before; ſo that a great number 
of Perſian noblemen were killed. Each fide fought with 
incredible bravery, Oxathres, brother to Darius, obſery- 
iog that Alexander was going to charge that Monarch with 
the-utmoſt vigour, ruſbed before his chariot with the horſe 
under his command. and, diſtinguiſbed himſelf above all 
the reſt, The borſes that drew Darius's chariot, beiog 
quite covered with wounds, began to prance about ; and 
ſhook the yoke ſo violently, thas they were upon the point 
of overturning the King, who, ſceing himſelf going to fall 
alive into the hands of his, enemies, leaped down, and 
mounted another chariot. The reſt obſerving this, fled as 
fait as poſhble, and, throwing down, their arms, made the 
beft of their way. Alexander bad received a flight wound 
in his thigh, but happily it was not attended with ill con- 
ſequences, 

Whilſt part of the Macedonian iofantry (poſted to the 
right) were carrying on the advantage they bad gained a- 
gaiuſt the Perſians, the remainder of them who engaged 
the Greeks ih greater reſiſtance. Theſe obſerving 
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nt that the body of infantry in queſtion were no longer co- 
nd vered by the right (wing) of Alexander's army, which was 
* purſuing the enemy, came and attacked it in flank, The- 
e· engagement was very bloody, and victory a long time 
ze doubtful. The Greeks endeavoured to puſh the Mace - 
nd donians into the river, and to recover the diſorder into 
he which the left wing had been thrown, The Macedonians 
olt alſo ſignali zed themſelves with the utmoſt bravery, in or- 


bt der to preſerve the advantage which Alexander had juſt be- 
12 fore gained, and ſupport the honour of their phalanx, which 
an, had always been conſidered as invincible. There was alſo 
p- A perpetual jealouſy between theſe two nations (the Greeks 
f a and Macedonians) which greatly increaſed their courage, 
ar- and made the reſiſtance on each fide very vigorous. Ona 
us, Alexander's fide, Ptolemy the ſon of Seleucus loſt his life, 
to with an hundred and twenty more conſiderable officers, © 
ob- who all had behaved with the utmoſt gallantry. EL] 
nd In the mean time the right wing, which was viorious 
ore under its monarch, after defeating all who oppoſed it, 
ber wheeled to the left againſt thoſe Greeks who were fighting 
th with the reſt of the Macedonian phalanx, whom they 
rv- charged very vigorouſly ; and attacking them in flagk, en- 
ith tirely routed them. 
uſe Ar the very begigning of the engagement, the Perſian 
all cavalry which was in the right wing (without waiting for 
ing their being attacked by the Macedonians) had croſſed 
and the river, and ruſhed upon the Theſſalian horſe, ſeveral 
int of whoſe ſquadrons were broke by it. Upon this, the re- 
fall mainder of the latter, in order to avoid the impetuoſity of 
and the firſt charge, and oblige the Perſians to break their ranks, 
| as made; a fezat of retizing, as terrified by the prodigious num · 
the bers of the edemy. The Perſians ſeeing this, were filled 
und with boldneſs and confidence; and thereupon the greateſt 
on · part of them, adyancing without order or precaution, ag 
to a certain victory, had no thoughts: but of purſuing the 
the enemy. Upon this, the Theſſalians ſeeing them in ſuch 
d a- eonfuſion, faced about on a ſudden, and renewed the fight 
ged with freſh ardor. The Perſians made a very.braye defence, 


f 
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till they ſaw Darius put to flight, and the Greeks cut to 
pieces by the phalanx, 


I. he routing of the Perſian cavalry nee the de- No 
feat of the army. The Perſian horſe ſuffered very much can 
in the retreat, from the great weight of the arms of their han 
riders; not to mention, that as they retired in diſorder, 1 
and ctonded i in great numbers through paſfes, they bruiſed on, 
and unhorſed one another, and were more annoyed by their that 
own ſoldiers than by the enemy. Befides, the Theffalian ſold 
cavalry purſued them with ſo much fury, that they were this 
as much ſhattered as the infantry, and loſt as many men. der 
With regard to Darius, as we before obſerved, the in- the 
ſtant he ſaw his left wing broke, he was one of the firft and 
who fled in his chariot ; but getting afterwards into crag- 1 
gy, rugged places, he mounted on horſeback, throwing and 
down his bow, ſhield, and royal mantle. Alexander, how- pref 
ever, did not attempt to purſue him, till he ſaw his pha- haviy 
lanx had conquered the Greeks, and the Perfian horſe put dow! 
to flight; which was of great advantage to the prince that a gre 
fled. Fg | the « 
About eight thouſand of the Greeks that were in Dari- guar, 
us's ſervice (with their officers at their head, who were fraid 
very brave) retired over the mountains, towards 'Tripoh who 
in Syria, where finding the tranſports which had brought rius, 
them from Leſbos upon dry ground, they fitted out as many prine 
of them as ſuited their purpoſe, and burnt the reſt to pre- the b 
vent their being purſued, eunut 
As for the barbarians, | having A" themſelves with dier, 
bravery enough in the firſt attack, they afterwards gave ped | 
if way in the moſt ſhameful manner; and, being intent upon accou 
I nothing but ſaving themſelves, they took different ways. W 
|| | Some truck into the high road which led direAlyto Perſia; ſon o 
1 others ran into woods and lonely mountaifis ; and a ſmall he co 
5 number returned to their camp, which the ricorious enemy 6); 
1.0 had already taken and plundered. + * "i 
* Syſigambis, Darius's mother, and that "Monarch's +A 
j' Queen, who was alfo his ſiſter, remained in it, with two himdre 
th of the King's daughters, a ſon of his, (a- child) and ſome — 


Perſian ladies. For the reſt had been carried to Damaſcus, ſeem v 
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ts gith part of Darius's treaſure, and all ſuch things as con- 
tributed only to the luxury and magnificence of his court. 

le- No more than three thouſand talents * were found in his 
ch camp ; but the reſt of the treaſure fell afterwards into the | 
eir hands of Parmenio, at his taking the city of Damaſcus, | wy 
er, Alexander, weary of purſaipg Darius, ſeeing night draw 1h 
ed on, and that it would be impoſhble for him to overtake | 
eir that Monarch, returned to the enemy's camp, which his 1 
ian ſoldiers had juſt before plundered. (i) Such was the end of Mi. 
ere this memorable battle, fought the fourth year of Alexan- 70 
en. der's reign. The f Perſians, either in the engagement or or 
in- the rout, loſt a great number of their forces, both horſe iN 
Irft and foot; but very few were killed on Alexander's fide, 148) 
ag- That very evening he invited the grandees of his court 8 
ing and his chief officers to a feaſt, at which he himſelf was 17 
W preſent, notwithſtanding the wound he had received, it os Bi 
ha» having only grazed the ſkin. But they were no ſooner ſer — 1 
put down at table, than they heard, from a neighbouring tent, Th 
hat a great noiſe, / intermixed with groans, which frighted all AN 

x the company; ioſomuch that the ſoldiers, who were upon ft 
art- guard before the King's tent, ran to their arms, being 2+ 1 
ere fraid of an inſurreclion. But ĩt was found, that the perſons 1 
poli who made t our. were the mother and wife of Da- TH, 
ght rius, and the reſt of the captive ladies, who ſuppoſing that | 
any prince dead, bewailed his loſs, according to the cuſtom of 


pre- the barbarians, with dreadful cries and howlings. An 
| eunuch, who had ſeen Datius's cloak in the hands of a ſol- 

dier, imagining be had killed him, and afterwards ſtrip- 
ped him of that garment, had carried them that falſe 
account, | 

We are told that Alexander, upon being told the rea- 
ſon of this falſe alarm, could not refrain from tears, when 
he conſidered. the ſad calamity of * and the „tender 

i) A. M. 3672. Ant- J. C. 332. 

About 440000 |. ſterling. 

+ According to Quintus Curtius and Arrian, the Perſians loſt an 
hundred thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe. And the former his- 
torian relates, that no more than an hundred and fifty horſe, and 


three hundred foot were loſt on Alexander's ſide, which docs not 
ſeem very probable. 
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156 The HIS TOA x i 
diſpoſition of thoſe princeſſes, whom his misfortunes only 
affected. He thereupon ſent Leonatus, one of his chief 
courtiers, to aſſure them, that the man whoſe death they 
bewailed was alive, Leonatus, taking ſome ſoldiers with 
him, came to the tent of the princeſſes, and ſent word, 
that he was come to pay them a viſit in the King's name. 
The perſons, who were at the entrance of the tent, ſeeing 
a band of armed men, imagined that their miſtreſſes were 
undone ; and accordingly ran into the tent, crying aloud 
that their laſt hour was come, and that ſoldiers were diſ- 
patched to murder them; ſo that theſe princeſſes, being 
ſcized with the utmoſt diſt raction, did not make the leaſt 
anſwer, but waited in deep ſilence for the orders of the 
conqueror, At laſt, Leonatus having ſtaid a long time, ard 
ſeeing no one appear, left his ſoldiers at the door, and 
came into the tent: but their terror increaſed, when they 
 faw a man enter among them without being introduced, 
They thereupon threw themſelves at his feet, and intreat- 
ed, that © before he put them to death, they might be al- 
lowed to bury Darius after the manner of their country; 
and that when they had paid this Jaft duty to their King, 
they ſhould die contented,” Leonatus anſwered, * That 
Darius was living ; and that ſo far from giving them ary 
offence, they ſhould be treated as queens, , and live in 
their former ſplendor,” Syſigambis heariog this, began to 
recover her ſpirits, and permitted Leonatus to give her 
his hand, to raiſe her from the ground. | 
The next day Alexander, after viſiting the wounded, 
cauſed the laſt honours to be paid to the dead, in preſence 
of the whole army, drawn up in the moſt ſplendid order 
of battle, He treated the Perſians of diſtinction in the 
ſame manner, and permitted Darius's, mother to bury 
whatever perſons ſhe pleaſed according to the cuſtoms and 
ceremonies praiſed in her country. However, this pru- 
dent, princeſs uſed that permiſſion in regard only to a few 
who were her near relations ; and that with ſuch a model- 
ty and reſerve as ſhe thought ſuited her preſent condition. 
The King teſtified his joy and gratitude to the whole army, 
eſpecially to the chief officers, whoſe actions he applaud: 
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ed in the ſtrongeſt terms, as well thoſe of which he 
himſelf had been an eye-witneſs, as ſuch as had been on- 


ly related to him; and he made preſents to all, according | 


to their merit ind ſtation. 
Aſter Alexander had performed theſe ſeveral duties, 
truly worthy a great monarch, he ſent a meſſage to the 


queens, to inform them that he was coming to pay them 


a viſit; and accordingly, commanding all his train to with- 
draw, he entered the tent, accompanied only by Hephae- 
ſtion. He was his favourite, and as they had been brought 
up together, the King revealed his ſecrets to him, and * 


nobody elſe dared to ſpeak. ſo freely to bim; but even 


Hephae ſtion made ſo cautious and diſcreet a uſe of that liber- 
ty, thathe ſeemed to take it, not ſo much out of inclination, 
as from a deſire to obey the King, who would have it ſo, 
They were of the ſame age, but Hephaeſtion was taller, 


ſo that the queens took him at firſt for the King, and paid 
him their reſpeQs as ſuch: but ſome captive eunuchs ſhew- 


ing them Alexander, Syſigambis fell proſtrate before him, 


and begged his pardon; declaring, that as ſhe had never 


ſen him, ſhe hoped that conſideration would plead her 
apology, The King, raiſing her from the ground, Dear 
mother, ſays he, you are not miſtaken, for he is alſo an 
Alexander: I A fine expreſhon, which does honour to 
both! Had Alexander always thought and acted in this 
manner, he would have juſtly merited the title of Great; 
but { fortune had not yet corrupted his ſoul. He bore ber 
at firſt with moderation and wiſdom; but at laſt the over- 
powered him, and he became unable to reſiſt her. 


Syſigambis, ſtrongly affected with theſe teſtimonies of _ 


goodneſs and humanity, could not forbear teſtifying her 
pratitude upon that account, * Great prince, ſaid ſhe to 


* Libertatis quoque in eo admonendo non alius jus habebat ; quod 
tamen ita uſurpabat, ut magis a rege permiſſum quam vindicatum ab 
eo videretur. Quint. Curt. 

10 donum inclitae vocis, ln pariter ne accipienti ſpecioſum! 
Val, Max. I. iv. c. 7 

$ Sed nondum fortuna ſe animo ejus infuderat. Itaque orientem 
eam moderate & prudenter tulit : ad ultimum magnitudinem ejus 
aon cepit. Quint. Curt. 
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138 The HrsTrony 
him, what words ſhall I find to expreſs my thanks, in ſuch 


a manner as may anſwer your generoſity! You-call me 
your mother, and honour me {lill with the title of queen, 


whereas I confeſs myſelf your captive, I | know what1 


have been, and what I now am, 1 know the whole extent 
of my paſt grandeur, and find I can ſupport all the weight 
of my preſent ill fortune. But it will be glorious for you, 


as you have now an abſolute power over us, to make us feel 


it by your clemency only, and not by ill treatment,” 
The King, after comforting the princeſſes, took Darius's 
ſon in bis arms. This little child, without diſcovering the 
leaſt terror, embraced Alexander, who being aſſecled with 
his confidence, and turning about to Hephaeſtion, ſaid to 
him; O that Darius bad had ſame portion of this tend- 
ef diſpoſition. eien Nene 
It is certain that Darius in the beginning of his reign, 
behaved in ſuch a manner, that he ſurpaſſed, in clemeney 
and goodneſs, all the Kings his predeceſſors; and was ſu- 
perior to a paſſion which conquers and enſlaves the ſtrong 
eſt. Darius's conſort was the moſt loycly prioceſs in the 
world, as he himſelf was the moſt beautiful of princes, and 
of a very tall and moſt majeſtic ſhape ; and the princeſſes 
their daughters reſembled them, They were, ſays Plu- 
tarch, in Alexander's camp, not as in that of an-enemy, 
but as'in a ſacred temple, and a ſanQuary deſigned for the 
aſylam of chaſtity, in which all the princeſſes lived ſo re- 


tired, that they were not ſeen by any perſon, nor did any 


one dare to approach their apartments. 

We even find, that after the firſt viſit above-mention- 
ed, which was a reſpectful and ceremonious one, Alex 
ander, to avoid expoſing himſelf” to the , dangers, of 
human frailty, took a ſolemn reſolution never to viſit Da- 
rius's Queen any more. (Kk) He himſelf informs us of this 
memorable circumſtance, in a letter wrote by him to Parme- 
nio, in which he commanded him to put to death a certain 
Macedonian, who had forced the wives of ſome foreign 

(k) Plut, in Alex. | | 0 

| © Fr practeritae fortunae ſaſligium capo, & praeſeniis jugum pa 
poſſum. f Quint. Curt. 


ſoldiers. In this letter the following words were read; For, 
a; to myſelf, it mill de found that 1 neither ſau, nor 
would ſee the wife" of Darius; and did not ſuffer any 
perſon to ſpeak of ber beauty befare me. We arc to te- 
member that Alexander was young, victorious and free; 
that is, not engaged in marriage, as has been obſerved of 

the firſt (1) Scipio on à like occaſion. Et _juvenis, et coe - 
lebs, et vittor. - 

To conclude, he treated theſe princeſſes, with ſach hy« 
manity, that nothing but the remembrance that they were 
captives, could have made them ſenſible of their calami- 
ty; and of all the advantages they poſſeſſed before, nothing 
was wanted with regard to Alexander, but that truſt and 
confidence, which .no one can repole i in an enemy, how 
kindly ſoever he behaves. 


ser. VI. Alexander marches viltorious into Syria, Thi 
treaſures depoſited in Damaſcus are delivered to him. 

Darius writes a letter to Alexander in the moſt 
haughty terms, which he anſwers in the ſame flile. 
The gates of the city of Sidon ares opened to him. 
Abdolonymus is plated upon the throne againſt his 
will, Alexander lays feege to Tyre, which at laſt, 
after having made a vigorous defence, is taken by 
florm. The fulfilling of the different en re- 
lating to Tyre. 


(m) A Lexander ſet out towards Syria, after baring con- 

ſecrated three altars on the river Pinarius, the 
firſt to Jupiter, the ſecond to Hercules, the third to Mi- 
nerva, as ſo many monuments of his victory. He had 
ſent Parmenio to Damaſcus, in which Darius's treaſure. 
vas depoſited, The governor of the city betraying his 
ſorereign from whom he had now no further expectations, 
wrote to Alexander to acquaint him, that he was ready 
to deliver up into his hands all the treaſure and other rich 


(1) Val. Max. i. iv. c. 3. 
(m) A. M. 3672. Ant. J. C. 332. Diod. I. xvii. p. gry, 618. 
J. ö. P+ 83 — 86. Plut. in Alex. * 678. Niere Ir 
Juſtin, I. xi. C. 10 
vo L. VI. 7 
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166 The HIS TO A 
lores of Darius. But being deſirvus of covering his trea- 


ſon with a Tpecious pretext, he retended that he was not do 
ſecure in the city, To cauſed, by day-break, all the money (a). W. 
and the richeſt things in it to be put on mens backs, and 2 
fed away with the whole, ſeemingly with intention to ſe. e. Ve 
cure them, but in reality to deliver them up to the ene- ale bs 
my, as he had agreed with Parmemo, who had opened W 
the letter addreſſed to the King. At the firſt ſight of the . 
forces which this general headed, thoſe who carried the 2 
burdens being frighted, threw them don, and fled away, raſh : 
as did the foldiers who convoyed them, and the governor * 
himfelf, who was moſt terrified. On this occaſion immenſe 155 of 1 
riches were ſeen ſcattered up and down the ſields; all the his deſt 
gold and filver deſigned to pay fo great an army; the Dari 
ſplendid equipages of ſo many great lords and ladies; the ſo might 
golden vaſes and bridles, magnificent tents, and carriages W - 11 mo 
abandoned by their drivers: in a word, whatever the long WF rat 
proſperity and frugality of fo many kings had amaſſed ing 6 La 
during many ages, was abandoned to the conqueror, the infia 
But the molt moving part of this ſad ſcene was, to ſe WF deſart or 


the wives of-the ſatraps and grandees of Petſia, moſt of 
whom dragged their little children after them, ſo much 
me greater objects of compaſſion, as they were leſs ſen- 
üble of their misfortune. Among theſe were three young 
princeſſes, daughters of Ochus, Who had reigned before 
Darius; the widow of this Ochus; the daughter of Ox- 
achres, brother to Darius; the wife of Artabazus, the 
greateſt lord of the court, and his ſon Hioneus, - There 
alſo were taken prifoners the wife and ſon of Pharnabazus, 
whom the King had appointed admiral of all the coaſts; 
three daughters of Mentor; the wife and Ton of Mem- 
non, that Hlaftrious general: infomuch that ſcarce one 


it, and li 


noble family in all Perſia but ſhared in this calamity. dia farn 
here alſo was found in Damaſcus the ambaſſadors of I Bein 7 
che (Grecian cities, particularly thoſe of Lacedaemonia fl ; ©." 
and Athens whom Darius thought he had lodged in a fate that title 
aſylum, whey he put them under the protectian of that 
W n £3. -4 FEEL () Ather 
Beſides money, and plate which was afterwards coin BF, battle . 
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* ed; anti; amounted. to immenſe ſums, thirty thouſand mem; 


* and ſeven thouſand beaſts: laden with baggage were taken. 


* 00 We find by Parmenio's letter to Alexander, that he 

ound in Damaſcus; three hundred and twenty nine of Da» 
8 rius's concubines, all admirably well flalled-in muſic; and 
15 alſo à multitude of officers, whoſe buſineſs! was to regu- 
ed late and prepare every thing relating to entertainments; 
he ſuch as to; make wreaths, to prepare perfumes and eſſen⸗ 
be ces, to dreſs viands, to make pics, and all things i in the 


Y WW paſtry way, to preſide over the wine · cellars, to give out 


Or Wl wine, and ſuch- Hike. There were four hundred and ninety- 
two of theſe officers; a train worthy a Prince who runs to 
he WY bis deſtruction! 

be Darius, who, a few hours. 3 was at the head of 


be bo mighty and ſplendid an army, and who came into the | 


field mounted on a chariot, with the pride of a conque · 
Ng ror, rather than. with the equipage of a warrior, was V 
led ing over plaina, which, from being before covered with 


the infinite multitude of his forces, now appeared like a 


ſee ¶ delart or vaſt ſolitude. | This ill-fated Prince rode ſwift - 
of WF iy the whole ied by a very few attend- 


accomꝑani 
ach I ants; for all had net taken the ſame-raad, and moſt of 


thoſe who. accompanied him could, not keep up with him, 
ang as he often. changed his horſes. At faſt he arrived at * So- 


ore I chus, where he aſſembled the remains of his army, which 


* Wl amounted only ta four thouſand men, including Perſians 
as well as foreigners; and from hence he made all poſ- 


1ere lible haſte to Thapſacus, in order to bave the Euphrates 


zus, between him and Alexander. 


fts; In the mean time, Parmenio having carried all the boaty 
cm” into Damaſcus, the, King commanded him to take care of 
one ff it, and likewiſe of the captives. Moſt of the cities of 
* Syria ſurrendered at the firſt approaches of the conqueror. 


Being arrived at Marathes, be received a letter from Pa- 
nos, in which be tiled himſelf King, without beſtowing 
that title on Alexander. He commanded, rather than 


1 eee 
This city was two or three days journey from the place u 
te bat was fought. 1 ey 

7 
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162 The HisToryY' 
intreated him © to aſk any ſam of money he ſhould think 
proper, by way of ranſom for his mother, his wife and 
children, That with regard to their diſpute for empire, 
he might, if he thought proper, decide it in one general 
bartle, to which both parties ſhould bring an equal number 
of troops : but that in caſe he were ſtill capable of good 
counſel, he would adviſe him to reſt contented with the 
kingdom of his anceſtors, and not invade that of another; 
that they ſhould henceforward live as good friends and 
faithful allies 3 that he himſelf was ready to ſwear to the 
obſervance of theſe articles, and to receive Alexander's 
oath, ”? ' & Yo CE TH "£1 

This letter, which breathed ſo unſeaſonable a pride and 
haughtineſs, exceedingly offended Alexander, He there- 
fore wrote the following anſwer : * Alexander the Kiog 
to Darius. The antient Darius, whoſe name you afſume, 
in former times entirely ruined the Greeks who inhabit the 
coaſts of the Helleſpont and the Ionians, our antient colo- 
' ries. He next croſſed the ſea at the head of a powerful 
army, and carried the war into the very heart of Mace- 
donia and Greece. After him, Xerxes made another de- 
ſcent with a dreadful number of barbarians, in order to 
fight us; and having been overcome in a naval engage- 
ment, he left, at his retiring, Mardonius in Greece, who 
plundered our cities, and laid waſte our plains, But who 
has not heard that Philip, my father, was aſſaſſinated by 
wretches ſuborned thereto by your partizans, in hopes of 
a great reward ? for it is cuſtomary with the Perſians to 
undertake impious wars, and, when armed in the field, to 
ſet a price upon the heads of their enemies. And even 
yourſelf, though at the head of a vaſt army, however pro- 
miſed a thouſand talents to any perſon who ſhould kill ne. 
I therefore only defend myſelf, and conſequently am not 
the aggreſſor. And indeed the gods, who always declare 
for the juſt cauſe,” have favoured my arms; and, aidedby 
their protection, I have ſubjected a great part of Aſia, 
and defeated you, Darius, in a pitched battle. However, 
though 1 ought not to grant any requeſt you make, ſince 
you have not acted fairly in this war; nevertheleſs, in ciſe 


= — 
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you will appear before me in a ſupplicating poſture, I give 
you my word, that E wilb reſtore to you, without any ran- 
ſom, your mother, ybur wife and children. I will let you 
ſee, that I k nm how to conquer, and to oblige the con- 
quered. If you are afftaid of ſurrendring youſelf to me, 
1 now aſſure you, upon my honour, that you may do it 
without the leaſt danger: but remember, when you next 
write to me, that you write nat only ta a King, but to 
your King. Tberſippus was ordered to carry this letten. 
Alexander marching from thence into Phoenicia, the 
citizens of Byblos opened their gates to him. Every one 
ſubmitted as he advanced; but no people did this with 
greater pleaſure than the Sidonians. We have ſeen in what 
manner Ochus had deſtroyed their city: eighteen years be- 
fore, and put all the inhabitants. of it to the ſword. After 
he was returned into Perſia, ſuch of the citizens, who, u- 
pon account of their: trafhe, or ſome other cauſe, had been 
abſent, and by that means had eſcaped. the maſſacre, re- 
turned thither, and rebuilt their city. But they had retain» 
ed ſo violent a hatred of the Perſians, that they were over» 
joyed at this opportunity to throw off their yoke; and 
indeed they were the firſt in that country who ſubmitted 
to the King by their deputies, in oppoſition to Strato their 
King, who had declared: in fatour of Darius. Alexander 
dethroned him, and permitted Hephaeſtion to elect in his 
ſtead whomſoever of the Sidonians he ſhould judge worthy 
of ſo exalted a. ſtation. | pig Teo hes x 
This favourite was quartered at the houſe of two: bro» 
thers, wha were young, and of the molt conſiderable family 
in the city; to theſe: be offered the crown :. but they re 
fuſed it, telling him, that according: to the laws of their 
country, no perſon could aſcend the throne, unleſs he were 
of the blood royal; Hephaeſtion admiring; his greatneſs of 
ſoul, which could contemn what others ſtrive to obtain 
wth fire: and word; © Continue (ſays he to them) in this 
way of thinking; you, who before were ſenſible that it 
vas much more glorious, to refuſe a diadem, than to ac» 


Et vincere et conſulere victis ſcio. Quint. Curt. 


164 The HivToRryY 
cept it. Howeyer, name me ſome perſon of the royal fa- 


mily who may remember, when he is King, that it was 
you ſet the'crown on his head.” The brothers, obſery- 
ing that ſeverals through exceſſive ambition aſpired to this 
high ſtation, and to obtain it paid a ſervile court to Alex- 
ander's favourites, declared, that they did not know any 
perſon more warthy of the diadem than one Abdolonymus, 
deſcended, though at a great diſtance, from the royal line; 
but who, at the ſame time was ſo poor, that he was ob- 
liged to get his bread by day-labour in a garden without 
the city. His honeſty and integrity had reduced him, as 
well as many more, to ſo extreme poverty. Solely intent 
upon his labour, he did not hear the claſhing of the arms 
which had ſhaken all Aſia, 

Immediately the two brothers went in ſearch of Abdol- 
onymus with the royal garments, and found him weeding 
his garden. They then ſaluted him King, and one of 
them addreſſed him thus: You muſt now change your 
tatters for the dreſs I have brought you. Put off the mean 
and contemptible habit in which you have grown. old; 
aſſume the ſentiments of a prince ; but when you are ſeated 
on the throne, continue to preſerve the virtue which made 
you' worthy of it. And when you ſhall have aſcended it, 
and by that means become the ſupreme diſpenſer of life 
and death over all your citizens, be ſure never to forget 


the condition in which, or rather for which, you was elec- 


ted,” Abdolonymus looked upon the whole as a dream, 
and unable to gueſs the meaning of it, aſked, if they were 
not aſhamed to ridicule him in that manner, But, as he 
made a greater reſiſtance than ſuited their inclination, they 
theraſelves waſhed him, and threw over his ſhoulders 2 
purple robe, richly embroidered with gold ; then, after 


repeated oaths of their being in earneſt, they condugted him 


30 the palace. 
The news 'of this was ehen ſpread over the 


| * Cape Regis animum, et in eam fortunam, qua dignus es, iſtam 
eontinentiam profer. Ex copy io regali folio refdebis vitae necifque 
emnium civium dominns, -eavg obliviſcaris hujus ſtatus in quo acCp> 
as regnum, imo · hercule, propter quem. Quint. Curt. 
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whole city. Moſt of the inhabitants were overjoyed at 
it; but ſome murmured, eſpecially the rich, who, de - 
ſpiſing Abdolonymus's former abje& ſtate, could not for- 
bear ſhewing their reſentments upon that account in the 
King's court. Alexander commanded the neu- elected 
Prince to be ſent for; and, after ſurveying him attentive - 
ly a long time, ſpoke thus: Thy “ air and mien do 
not contradict what is related of thy extraction; but I 


ſhould be glad to know with what frame of mind thou 


didſt bear thy poverty.--Would to the gods (replied he) 
that I may bear this crown with equal patience. Theſe 
hands have procured me all I defired ; and whilſt I poſſef- 
ſed nothing, I wanted nothing.” This anſwer gave A- 
lexander an high idea of Abdolonymus's virtue; ſo that 
he preſented him not only with all the rich furniture which 
had belonged to Strato, and part of the Perſian plunder, 
but likewiſe annexed one of the neighbouring provinces to 
his dominions. | 
(p) Syria and Phoenicia were already ſubdued by the 
Macedomans, the city of Tyre excepted. This city was 
juſtly intitled the Queen of the ſea, that element bring- 
ing to it the tribute of all nations. She boaſted her hav- 
ing firſt invented navigation, and taught mankind the art 
of braving the wind and waves by the aſſiſtance of a frail 
bark. The happy fituation of Tyre, the conveniency and 
extent of its ports, the character of its inhabitants, who 
were induſtrious, laborious, patient, and extremely-cour- 
teous to ſtrangers, invited thither merchants from all parts 
of the globe; ſo that it might be conſidered, not ſo much 
as a city belonging to any particular nation, as the com- 
mon city of all nations, and the center of their commerce. 
(p) Diod, I. xvii. p. 518--525. Arrian. I. i. p. 87100. Plaut. 
in Alex. p. 678, 679. . Q. Curt. I. iv. c. 2, 3, 4. Juſtin. 1. xi.. 


t. 10. a 
Corporis, inquit, habitus, famae generis non Sed l- 
bet ſcire, inopiam qua patientia tuleris. Tum hey. inquit, 
eodem animo regnum f pati poſſim! Hae manus ſuffecere deſiderio 
meo. Nihil habenti, 155 efuit. Quint Curt. 

The thought is beautiful and juſt. He conſiders the regal power 
42 burden, more difficult to be born than poverty: © regnum pati. 
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Upon Alexander's advancing towards it, the Tyrians 
ſeat him an embaſſy, with preſents, for himſelf, and re- 
freſhments for his army. They were willing tu have him 
for their friend, but not for their maſter ;. fo that when he 
diſcovered a deſire of entering; their city, in order to offer 
a ſacrifice to Hercules, its tutelar god, they refuſed him 
admiſſion. But this conqueror, aſter gaining ſo many vic- 
tories, had too high an heart to put up ſuch an affront, 
and thereupon was: reſolved to force them ta it by a ſiege, 
which they, on the other ſide, were determined ta ſuſſain 
with the utmoſt vigour, The ſpring was now coming en. 
Tyre was at that time ſeated in an iſland: of the ſea, about 
a quarter of a * league from the continent. It was ſur- 
rounded with a ſtrong wall an hundred and fifty foot high, 
which the waves of the ſea waſhed ;. and the Carthagini - 
ans (a colony from Tyre) a mighty people, and ſorercigns 
of the ocean, whoſe ambaſſadors. were at that time in 
the city offering to Hercules, according ta antient cuſ- 
tom, an annual ſacrifice, had: engaged themſelves. to ſuc - 
cour the Tyrians, It was this made them ſo haughty. 
Firmly determined not to ſurrender, they ix machines on 
the ramparts and on the towers, arm their young men, 
and build work-houſes for the artificers, of whom there 
were great numbers in the city; ſo that every part re- 
ſounded. with. the: noiſe of warlike: preparations. They 
likewiſe caſt iran grapples, to throw on the enemy's works, 
and tear them away; as alſo cramp» ĩrons, and ſuch · like 
inſtruments, invented for the defence of cities. ä 
Alexander imagined; that there were eſſential reaſons 
why he ſhould poſſeſs: himſelf of Tyre. He was ſenſible 
that he could not invade Egypt eaſily, ſo long as the Per- 
ſians ſhould be maſters of the ſea; nor purſue Darius with 
ſafery, in caſe he ſhould: leave behind him fo large an ex- 
tent of country, the inhabitants of which were either cpe- 
mies, or ſuſpected to be ſo. - He likewiſe was. afraid, leit 
ſome inſurrection ſhould break out in Greece; and that bis 
enemies, after having retaken in his abſence the maritime 


eities of Aſia minor, and were their feet, would make 
By Boer furlongs. | * 
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his country the ſeat of war during his being employed in 
purſuing Darius in the plains of Babylon, Theſe appre- 
henſions were the more juſtly grounded, as the Lacedemo- 
nians had declared openly againſt him; and the Atheni- 
ans ſided. with him more out of fear has affection. But, 
that in caſe he ſhould conquer Tyre, all Phoenicia being 
then ſubje& to him, he would be able to diſpoſſeſs the Per- 
ſians of half their naval army, which conſiſted of the fleet 
of that province; and would ſoon make himſelf maſter of 
the iſland of Cyprus and of Egypt, which could not reſiſt 
him the inſtant he was become maſter ar ſea. 
On the other fide, one would have imagined that, ac- 
cording to the rules of war, Alexander, after the battle 
of Iſſus, ought to have purſued Darius vigorouſly, and 
neither given him an opportunity of recovering from the 
fright into which his defeat' had thrown him, nor allowed 
him time to raiſe a new army; the ſucceſs of the enter- 
prize, which appeared infallible, being the only thing that 
could make him formidable and ſuperior to all his ene- 
mies. Add to this, that in cafe Alexander ſhould not be 
able to take this city (which was not very unlikely) he 
would diſcredit his own arms ; would loſe the fruit of his 
victories, and prove to the enemy that he was not invinci- 
ble. But God, who had appointed this monarch to chaſ- 
tiſe the pride of Tyre, as will be ſeen hereafter, did not 
once permit thoſe thoughts to enter his mind; but determi- 
ned him to lay ſiege to the place, in ſpite of all the diffi - 
culties which oppoſed ſo hazardous a deſign, and the many 
reaſons which ſhould have N mn him to purſue quite 
different meaſures, 
It was impoſhble to come near this city in order to ſtorm 
it, without mating a bank which ſhould reach from the 
continent to the iſland; and an attempt of this kind would 
be attended with difficulties that were ſeemingly inſur- 
mountable. The little arm of the ſea, which ſeparated 
the iſland from the continent, was expoſed to the weſt- 
wind, which often raiſed ſuch dreadful ſtorms there, that 
the waves would in an inſtant ſweep away all works. Be- 


ldes, as the city was ſurrounded on all fides by the fea, 
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there was no fixing ſcaling ladders, not throwing up bat- 
teries, but at a diſtance in the ſhips ;, and the wall, which 
projected into the ſea towards the lower part, prevented 
people from, landing; not to mention that the military en- 
gines which might have been put on board! the gallics, 
could not do much execution, the waves were o wy tu- 
multuous. 

But nothing was capable of nl or e the 
reſolution of Alexander, who was determined to carry the 
city at any rate. However, as the few veſſels he poſſeſ- 
ſed lay at a great diſtance from him, and the: ſiege of ſa. 
ſtrong a place might poſkbly laſt a lang time, and fo retard 
his other enterprizes, he thought proper to endeavour an 


accommodation. Accordingly, he ſent heralds, who pro- 


poſed a peace between Alexander and their city: but theſe 
the Tyrians killed, contrary to the law of nations, and 
threw them from the top of the walls into the fea. Alex - 
ander, exaſperated. at ſo cruel an outrage, ſormed a reſo- 
3 at once, and employed his whole attention in raiſing 
a.dike, He found in the ruins of old Tyre, which ſtood 
on the continent, and was called Palae- Tyros, materials 
to make piers, taking all the ſtones and rubbiſh. from it. 
Mount Libanus, wilich was not far diſtant from it, fa fa- 
mous in Scripture for its cedars, furniſhed him with waed 
far piles, and other timber-work. | 

The ſoldiers began the pier with great lends, an 
animated by the preſence. of their Sovereign, who himſelf 
gave out all the orders; and who, knowing perfectly how 


to inſinuate himſelf into, and gain the affeQiop of his troops, | 


excited ſome by praiſes, others by flight reprimands, in · 
termixed with kind expreſſians, and ſoftned by promiſes. 
At firſt they advanced with pretty great ſpeed, the piles 
being eaſily drove into the lime, whichAerved as mortar 
for the ſtones; and as the place where theſe works were 
carrying on, was at ſome diſtance from the city, they went 
on without interruption. | But the farther they went from 
the ſhore, the greater difficultics they met with; becauſe 


„ ein rudis tractandi militares animos. Quint- Curt 
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the ſea was deeper, and the workmen were very much au- 
noyed by the darts diſcharged from the top of the walls. 

The enemy, who were maſters of the ſea, coming forward 
a in great boats, and razing every part of the dike, prevented 
the Macedonians from carrying it on with vigour. Then 
c adding inſults to their attacks, they cried aloud to Alexan- 
der's ſoldiers, That it was a noble ſight to ſee thoſe con- 
querors, whoſe names were fo renowned all the world over, 


* carrying burdens on their backs like ſo many beaſts.” 
. And they would ufterwards afk them, in a contempruous 
0 tone of voice, whether Alexander were greater than 
* Neptune; and if they pretended to prevail over that god.“ 
But theſe taunts did but inflame the courage of the ſol - 
ow diers. At laſt, the bank appeared above water, began to 
1 ſhew a level of a conſiderable breadth, and to approach 
* the city. Then the beſieged perceiving with terror the 


valtneſs of the work, which the ſea had till then kept 
0 from their fight, came in their ſhip · boats in order to views 
the bank, which was not yet very firm. Theſe boats 
= were full of ſlingers, bowmen, and others who hurled ja- 
* velins, and even fire: and being ſpread to the right and 
left about the bank, they ſfrot on all ſides upon the work- 
1 men, ſeveral of whom were wounded ; it not being poſ- 
ſible for them to ward off the blows, becauſe vF che great 


od eaſe and Fwifinels with which the boats moved backwards 
1 and forwards; ſo that they were obliged to leave the work 
Ft to defend themſelves. It was therefore reſolved, that ſkins 
| and fails ſhould be ſpread to cover the workmen; and 
OW BY that wooden towers ſhould be raiſed at the head of the 
1 bank, to prevent the approaches of the enemy. 


0 On the other ſide, the Tyrians made a deſcent on the 
| =» ſhore, out of the view of the camp, where they landed 
3 ſome ſoldiers, who cut to pieces thoſe that carried the ſtones: 
and on mount Libanus, there alſo were ſome Arabian 
peaſants, who meeting the Macedonians ſtraggling up and 
down, killed near thirty of them, and took very near the 
ſame number. Theſe ſmall lofſes obliged Alexander to ſe- 
parate his troops into different bodies, 


The beſieged, in the mean time, employed every in- 


nnn, 
vention, every ſtratagem that could be found, to ruin the 
enemy's works. They took a tranſport · veſſel, and filling 
it with bruſhes, and ſuch · like dry materials, made a large 
incloſure near the prow wherein they threw all theſe things, 
with ſulphur, and pitch, and other combuſtible matters. 
In the middle of this incloſure they ſet up two malts, to 
each of which they fixed two fail-yards, on which were 
hung kettles full of oil, and ſuch · like unctuous ſubſtances, 
They afterwards loaded the hinder-part of the veſſel with 
ſtones and ſand, in order to raiſe the prow ; and, taking 
advantage of a favourable wind, they towed it to ſca by 
the aſliſtance of their gallies. As ſoon as they were come 
near the towers, they ſet fire to the veſſel in queſtion, and 
drew it towards, the point of extremity of the bank. Ia 
the mean time, the ſailors who were in it, leaped into the 
ſea and ſwam away. Immediately the fire catcked with 
great violence, the towers, and the reſt of the works which 
were at the head of the bank; and then the ſail-yards 
being drove backwards and forwards, threw oil upon the 
fre, which very much increaſed the flame, But to prevent 
the Macedonians from extinguiſhing it, the Tyrians, who 
were in their gallies, were perpetually hurling at the towers 
fiery darts and burning torches, inſomuch that there was 
no approaching them, Several Macedonians loſt their lives in 
a a miſerable manner on the bank; being either ſhot through 
with arrows, or burnt to death: whilſt others, throwing 
down their arms leaped into the fea, But as they were 
ſwimming away, the Tyrians, chuſing to take them alive 
rather than kill them, maimed their hands with clubs and 
flones; and, after diſabling them, carried them off. At 
the ſame time the beſieged, coming out of the city in little 
boats, beat down the edges of the bank, tore up its ſtakes, 

and burnt the reſt of the engines. | 

Alexander, though he ſaw moſt of ! bis debang defeat- 

ed, and his works demoliſhed, was not at all de jected up- 

en that account, His ſoldiers endeavoured, with redoubled 

vigour, to repair the ruins of the bank; and made and 

planted new machines with ſo orodigious a ſpeed, as quite 

_ altoniſhed the enemy. Alexander himſelf was . on 


all occafions, and ſuperintended every part of the works. 
His preſeace and great abilities advanced theſe ſtill more, 
than the multitude of hands employed in them. The whole 
was near finiſhed, and brought almoſt to the wall of the 
city, when there aroſe on a ſudden an impetuous wind, 
which drove the waves with-ſo much fury againſt the bank 
that the cement and other things that bound it gave way, 
and the water ruſhing through the ſtones broke it in the 
middle. As ſoon as the great heap of ones which ſupport- 
ed the earth was thrown down, the whole funk at once, 
as into an abyſs. | | 
Any warrior but Alexander would that inſtant have 
quite laid aſide his enterprize ; and indeed he himfelf de- 
bated whether he ſhould not raiſe the ſiege. But a ſuperi- 
or power, who had foretold and fworn the ruin of Tyre, 
and whoſe orders this prince only excemed, prompted 
him to continue the ſiege, and, difpelling all his fear and 
anxiety, inſpired him with courage and confidence, and 
fired the beaſts of his whole army with the ſame ſentiments, 
For now the ſoldiers, as if but that moment arrived before 
the city, forgetting all the tails they had undergone, be- 
gan-to-raiſe a new mole, at which they worked inceſſantly. 
Alexander was ſenſible, that it would not be poſhble 
for him either to compleat the bank, or take the city, as 
long as the Tyrians ſhould continue maſters at ſea, He 
therefore reſolved to aſſemble before Sidon his few re- 
maining gallies. At the ſame time, the kings of ®Aradus and 
Byblos, hearing that Alexander had conquered their ci- 
ties, abandoned the Perſian fleet, joined him with theirs 
ind that of the Sidonians, which made in all eighty ſail, 
There arrived alſo, much about the ſame time, ten gallies 
from Rhodes, three from Solae and Mallos, ten from Ly- 
cia, and one from Macedonia of fifty oars. A little after, 
the kings of Cyprus, hearing that the Perſian army had 


been defeated near the city of Iſſus, and that Alexander 


had poſſeſſed himſelf of Phoenicia, brought him a reia- 
forcement of upwards of one hundred and twenty gallies. 
The King, whilſt his ſoldiers were preparing the ſhips 
* Cities. of Phoenicia, == 
Vor. VI, Q. 
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and e A net; hae of horſe, with his own regiment 
of guards, and marched towards a. mountain of Arabia, 


called Antilibanus. The tender regard ke had for an old — 
eman formerly his tutor, who was abſolutely reſolved had 
to follow his pupil, expoſed Alexander to. yery great dan- wm 
ger, This was Lyſimachus, who gave the name of Achilles the:b 
to his Scholar, and called himſelf + Phoenix. When the "w 
King was got to the foot of the mountain, he leaped from * 


his horſe, and began to walk. His troops got a conſide - Gadd 
rable way before him, It was already late, and Alexander great 
not being willing to leave his preceptor, Who was very cor · the la 
pulent, and ſcarce able to walk, he by chat means was moren 
ſeparated from his little army, accompanied only by very theſe, 
few ſoldiers ; and in this manner ſpent the whole night body. 
near the enemy, who were ſo numerous that they a 
might eaſily have overpowered him. However, his uſual might 
good fortune and courage extricated him from this danger; fm 
ſo that coming up afterwards, with his forces, he advanced edges « 
forward into the country, took all the ſtrong places either erted t 
by force or capitulation, and returned the eleventh day to that 1; 
Sidon, where he found Alexander, ſon of Polemocrates, But no 
who had brought him a reinforcement of an 1 Vers, v 
Greeks from Peloponneſus. up to t 
The fleet being ready, Alexander took fine ſoldier them a: 
from among his guards, and theſe he embarked with him, ith gi 
in order to employ. them in cloſe fight with the enemy; Wh 
and then ſet ſail towards Tyre in battle array. He him- work ; 
- ſelf was at the point or extremity of the right wing, which workme 
extended itſelf towards the main ocean, being accompanied ed in its 
by the Kings of Cyprus and Phoenicia; the left was com- litary ei 
manded by Craterus, The Tyrians were at firſt determi- the wall 
ned to give battle; but after they heard of the uniting of W arrows, 
theſe forces, and ſaw the army advance that made a great At th 
appearance, {for Alexarder had halted to wait the coming WM comman 


vp of his left wing) they kept all their. gallies in the har - harbour 
tours, to prevent the enemy from entering them, -When BY before. x 
the King ſaw this, he advanced nearer the city; and finding Egypt, t 
it would be im poſl ble for him to force the port which lay WW and enab 

Tyrians, 


| +1tis ndl known that Phoenix was governor to Achilles, 
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towards Sidon, becauſe of the great narrowneſs of the en- 
trance, and its being defended by a large number of gal- 
lies, all whoſe prows were turned towards the main ocean, 


be only ſunk three of them which lay without, and after- 


wards came to an anchor with his whole fleet, pretty near 
the bank, along the ſhore, where his ſhips rode in ſafery, 

Wuilſt all cheſe things were doing, the neu bank was 
carried: on wich great vigor, The workmen threw into the 


ſea whole trees, with all their branches. on them; and laid 
great ſtones over theſe, on which they put other trees, and 


the latter they covered with clay, which ſerved inſtead of 


mortar. Afterwards, heaping more trees and ſtones on 


theſe, the whole, thus joined together, formed one entire 
body. This bank was made wider than the former ones, 


ia order that the towers that were built in the middle 
might be out of the reach of ſuch-arrows as ſhould be ſhot 


from thoſe ſhips which might attempt to break down the 
edges of the bank. The beſieged, on the other fide, ex- 
erted themſelves with extraordinary bravery, and did all 
that lay in their power to ſtop the progreſs of the work. 

But nothing was of ſo much ſervice to them as their di- 
vers, who ſwimming under water, came unperceived quite 
up to the bank, and with hooks drew ſuch branches to 


them as projected beyond the work ; and, pulling forward 


yh great ſtrength, forced away every thing that was over 
em. This was one remora to the carrying on of the 
work; however, after many delays, the paticnce of the 
workmen ſurmounting every obſtacle, it was at laſt finiſh- 


ed in its utmoſt perſection. The Macedonians placed mi- 


litary engines of all kinds on the bank, in order to ſhake 


the walls with battering-rams, and hurl on the beſiegers 


arrows, ſtones, and burning torches, - 


At the ſame time Alexander ordered the Cyprian fleet, 


commanded by Andromachus, to take its ſtation before the 

harbour which lay towards Sidon; and that of Phoenicia 

before. the harbour on the other ſide of the bank facing 

Egypt, towards that part where his own tent was pitched ; 

and enabled himſelf to attack the city on every fide. The 

Tyrians, in their turn, prepared for a vigorous defence. 
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On that fide which lay towards the bank, they had etected 
towers on the wall, which was of a prodigious height, and 
of a proportionable breadth, the whole built with great 
{ones cemented together with mortar. The acceſs to any 
other part was very near as difficult, the enemy having fen- 
ced the foot of the wall with great ſtones, to keep the 
Greeks from approachiog it. The buſineſs then was, firſt 
% draw theſe away, which could not be done but with 
the utmoſt dificuhy, becanſe as the ſoldiers ſtood in ſhips, 
| they could not keep very ſirm on their legs. Beſides, the 
Tyrians advanced with covered gallies, and cut the cables 
which hold the ſhips at anchor; ſo that Alexander was 
obliged to cover, in like manner, ſeveral veſſels of thirty 
rowers each, and to tation theſe croſs-ways, to ſecure the 
anchors from the attacks of the Tyrian gallies, but ſtill, 
divers came and cut them unperceived, fo that they were 
at laſt forced to fix them with iron chains. After this, they 
drew theſe ſtones with cable · ropes, and carrying them off 
with engines, they were thrown to the bottom of the ſea, 
where it was not poſkble-for them io do any further miſ- 
chief, The foot of the wall being thus cleared, the veflels 
had very eaſy acceſs to it, In this manner the Tyriaos were 
inveſted on all ſides, and attacked at the ſame time both by 
ſea and land. t | | 

The Macedonians had joined (two.and-two) gallies, with 
ſour men chained to each oar, in ſuch a manner, that the 
prows were faſtened, and the ſterns ſo far diſtant one from 
the other, as was neceſſary for the pieces of timber be- 
tween them to be of à proper length. After this they 
threw from one ſtern to the other ſail · yards, which were 
faſtened together by planks laid croſs-ways, in order for 
the ſoldiers to ſtand faſt on the ſpace. The gallies being 
thus equipped, they rowed towards the city, and ſhot (un- 
der covert) againſt thoſe who defended the walls, the prows 
ſerving them as ſo many parapets. The King cauſed them 
to advance about midnight, in order to ſurround the walls, 
and make a general aſſault. The Tyrians now gave them- 
ſelyes for loſt, when on a ſudden the ſky was overſpread 
with ſuch thick clouds, as quite took away the faint glim- 
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merings of light which before darted through the gloom. 
The ſea riſes by inſenſible degrees; and the billows being 


ſwelled by the fury of the winds, riſe to a dreadful ſtorm. 


The veſſels daſh one againſt; the other with ſo much vio- 
lence, that the cables, which before faſtened them toge - 
ther, are either looſened, or break to pieces; the planks 
ſplit, and, making a-horrible craſh, carry off the ſoldiers 
with them: for the tempeſt was fo furious, that it was 
not poſſible to manage or ſteer gallies thus faſtened toge- 
ther, The ſoldier was a hindrance to the ſailor, and the 
ſailor to the ſoldier; and, as happens on ſuch occaſions, 
thoſe obeyed whoſe buſineſs. it was to command; fear and 
anxiety throwing all things into confuſion, , But now the 
rowers exerted themſelves with ſo much vigour, that they 
got the better of the ſea, and ſeemed to tear their ſhips, 
out of the waves. At laſt they brooght them, near the 
ſhore, but the greateſt part in a ſhattered, condition. | 
At the ſame time there arrived at Tyre thirty ambaſ- 
ſadors from Carthage, who did not bring the leaſt ſuccours, 
though they had promiſed ſuch mighty things. Iaſtead of 
this, they only made excuſes, declaring that it was with 
the greateſt grief the Carthaginians found themſclyes ab- 
ſolutely unable to aſſiſt the Tyrians in any, manner; for 
that they themſelves were engaged in a war, not as * be- 
fore for empire, but to ſave their country. And indeed 


the Syracuſans were laying waſte all Africa at that time 


with a powerful army, and. had pitched their camp not far 


from the walls of Carthage. The Tyrians, though fruſ- - 


trated in this manner of the great hopes they had conceir- 


ed, were no ways dejected; They only took; the wile; 
precautions to ſend moſt of their women and children ta 


Carthage, in order that they themſelves might be in a 
condition to defend themſelves to the laſt extremity, and 
bear more courageouſly the greateſt calamities which might 
befal them, when they had once lodged in a ſecure , 
vhat they moſt valued in the world. 

There was in the city a brazen ſtatue of Apollo of an 
enormous ſize. This coloſſus had formerly ſtood in the 


* See Vol. I. in the hiſtory of Carthage, 
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city of Gela in Sicily. (q) The Carthagisians having ta- 
ken it about the year 412 before Chriſt, had given it, by 
way of preſent, to the city of Tyre, which they always 
conſidered as the mother of Carthage. The Tyrians had 
fet it up in their city, and worſhip was paid to it, Daring 
the ſiege, on a dream which one of the citizens had, the 
Tyrians imagined that Apollo was determined to leave 
them, and go over to Alexander, Immediately they faſten- 
ed with a gold chain his ſtatue to Hercoles's altar, to pre- 
vent the deity in queſtion from leaving them, For theſe 
people were filly enough to believe, that after his ſtatue 
was thus faſtened down, it would not be poſſible for him 
to make his eſcape; and that he would be prevented from 
doing ſo by Hercules, the tutelar god of the city. What 
2 ſtrange idea the heathens had of their divinities, 
Some of the Tyrtaus propoſed the reſtoring of a ſacrifice 
which had been diſeontinued for many ages; and this was, 
to ſacrifice a child born of free parents ro Saturn. The 
Carthaginians, who' Had borrowed this ſacrilegious cuſtom 
ſrom their founders, preſerved it till the deſtruction of 
their city; aud had not the old men, who were inveſted 
with the greateſt authority in Tyre, oppoſed this eruelly- 
ſuperſtitious cuſtom a child would have been butchered 
on this octuſior. | 
The Tytians, fmding their city expoſed every moment 
to be taken by ſtorm, reſolved to fall upon the Cyprian 
fret, which lay at anchor off Sidon. They took the op- 
portunity to do this at à time when! the ſeamen of Alex- 
anders fleet were difperſed ap and down ; and that he him- 
ſelf was withdrawn to his tent, pitched om the ſea-ſhore. 
Accordingly, they came out, abott novh, with thirteen gal- 
hes, all manned with choice ſ6khers who! were uſed to ſea · 
Syhts ; and rowing with all their might, came thundering 
on the enemy's veſſels. Part of them they found empty, 
and the reſt had been manned in great haſte. Some of 
theſe they ſunk, and drove ſeveral of them againſt the 
thvres, where they daſhed to pieces, The loſs would 


vo Diod. 1, x p. 226, 
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have been ſtill greater, had not Alexander, the inſtant he 
heard of this ſally, advanced at the bead of his whole 
fleet with all imaginable diſpatch againſt the Tyrians. 
However, theſe did not wait their coming up, but with · 


drew into the harbour, after having alſo loſt ſome of their 


And now the engines playing, the city was warmly at · 
tacked on all fides, and as vigorouſly defended. 
Geped, taught and animated by imminent danger, and the 
extreme neceſſity to which they were reduced, invented 
daily new arts to defend themſelves, and repulſe the ene · 
my. They warded off all the darts diſcharged from the 
baliſtas againſt them, by the aſſiſtance of turning wheels, 


which either broke them to pieces, or carried them ano- 


ther way. They deadened the violence of the ſtones that 
were hurled at them; by ſetting up a kind of fails and cur« 
fins made of a ſoft ſubſtance, which eafily gave way. To 
atmoy the ſhips which advanced againſt their walls, they 
fixed grappling-arons and ſcythes to joyſts or beams: then 
ſtraining their catapultas, (an enormous kind of crofs-bows) 
they laid thoſe great pieces of timber upon them inſtead 
of arrows, and ſhot them off on a ſudden at the enemy. 
Theſe eruſhed ſome to pieces by theit great weight z and 
the hooks or penſile ſeythes with which they were armed, 
tore others to piedes, and did conſiderable damage to their 
ſhips. They alſo had brazen ſhields, which they drew 
red-hot out of the fire; and, filling theſe with burning 
ſand, hurled them in an inſtant from the top of the wall 
upon the enemy. There was nothing the Macedonians ſo» 
much dreaded as this laſt invention; for, the moment this 
burning ſand got to the fleſh, through the crevices in the 
umour, it pierced to the very bone, and ſtuck ſo cloſe, 
that there was no pulling it off; ſa that the ſoldiers, throw - 
_ down their arms, and treating theit cloaths to pieces, 
were in this manner expoſed, naked and-defenceleſs, to 
the ſhot of the enemy. 5 
It was then Alexander, diſcouraged at ww vigorous @- 
defence, debated ſeriouſly, whether it would not be pro- 
per for him to raiſe the ſiege, and go for Egypt: ſor, al · 
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176 The HIS TOA I 
ter having over · run Aſia, with prodigious rapidity, be 
found his progreſs unhappily retarded; and loſt, before a 
ſingle city, the opportunity of executing a great many pro- 
jects of infinitely greater importance, On the other ſide, 
he conſidered that it would be a great blemiſh to his repu- 
tation, which had done him greater ſervice than his arms, 
ſhould he leave Tyre behind him, and thereby prove to 
the world, that he was not invincible. He therefore re 
ſolved to make a laſt effort with a great number of ſhips, 
which he manned with the flower of his army. Accordingly, 
a a ſecond naval engagement was fought, in which the Ty- 
rians, after fighting with intrepidity, were obliged to draw 
off their whole fleet towards the city. The King purſued 
their rear very cloſe, but was not able to enter the harbour, 
being repulſed by arrows ſhot from' the walls : however, 
he either took or ſunk a great number of their ſhips. 
Alexander, after letting his: forces repoſe themſelves 
two days, advanced his fleet and his engines, in order to 
attempt a general aſſault. Both the attack and defence 


were now more vigorous than ever. The courage of the 


combatants increaſed with the danger; and each fide, a- 


nimated by the moſt powerful motives, fought like lions, 


where- ever the battering rams had beat, down any part 
of the wall, and the bridges were thrown out, inſtantly 
the Argyraſpides mounted the breach with the utmoſt ya- 
Jour, being beaded by Admetus, one of the braveſt offi- 
cers in the army, who was killed by the thruſt of a * par- 
tizan, as he was encouraging his ſoldiers, The preſence 
of the King, and eſpecially the example he ſet, fired bis 
troops with unuſual bravery. He himſelf aſcended one of 
the towers which was'of a prodigious height, and there was 

expoſed to the greateſt danger his courage had ever made 
him hazard; for, being immediately known by bis in/ig- 


nia and the Kehgeſo of his armour, he ſerved as a mark 


for all the arrows of the enemy. On this occaſion, he per- 
ſormed wonders; killing, with javelins, ſeveral of thoſe 


who defended the wall; Weds 3 nearer to them, 


.® A kind of halbert, 
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he forced ſome with his ſword, and others with his ſhield, 
either into the city or the ſea; the tower where he fought 
almoſt touching the wall. He foon went over it, by the 
aſhſtance of floating - bridges, and followed by the nobility, 
poſſeſſed himſelf of two towers, and the ſpace between 
them. The | battering-rams had already made ſeveral 
breaches; the fleet had forced into the harbour, and ſome 
of the Macedonians had poſſeſſed themſelves of the towers 
which were abandoned. The Tyrians, ſecing the enemy 
maſter of their rampart, retired towards an open place 
called Agenor, and there ſtood their ground; but Alexan- 


der marching up with his regiment of body-guards, killed 


time, Tyre being taken on that fide which lay towards the 
harbour, the Macedonians ran up and down every part of 
the city, ſparing no perſon who came in their way, be- 
ing highly exaſperated at the long reſiſtance of the be- 
ſieged, and the barbarities they had exerciſed towards ſome 
of their comrades who had been taken in their return to Si- 
don, and thrown from the battlements, after their throats 
had been cut in the ſight of the whole army, | 

The Tyrians, ſeeing themſelves overpowered on all 
ides, ſome fly to the temple, to implore the aſſiſtance of 
the gods; others, ſhutting themſelves in their houſes, e- 
ſcape the ſword of the conqueror, by à voluntary death; 
in fine, others raſh upon the enemy, firmly reſolved to 
ſell their lives at the deareſt rate. Moſt of the citizens 
vere got on the houſe-tops, whence they threw ſtones, 
and whatever came firſt to hand, upon ſuch as advanced 
forward into the city. The King gave orders for killing 
al the inhabirants (thoſe excepted who had ſheltered them- 
ſelves in the temples) and to ſet fire to every part of Tyre, 
Although this order was publiſhed by ſound of trumpet, 
ſt not one perſon wha carried arms flew to the aſylums. 
The temples were ſilled with ſuch old men and children on- 
ly as had remained in the city. The old men waited at 
the doors of their houſes, in expectation every inſtant of 
being ſacrificed to the rage of the ſoldiers. It is true, in- 


f part of them, and obliged the reſt to fly. At the ſame 
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189 be HisToxy 
camp, ſaved great numbers of them. For, having entered 
the city indiſcriminately with the conquerors, and calling 


to mind their antient affinity with the Tyrians, Agenor hay. 


ing founded both Tyre and Sidon; they, for that reaſon, 
carried off great numbers privately on board their ſhips, 
and conveyed them to Sidon, By this kind deceit, fifteen 
thouſand were ſaved from the rage of the conqueror ; and 
we may judge of the greatneſs of the ſlaughter, from the 
zumber of the ſoldiers who were cut to pieces on the ram- 
part of the City only, who amounted to fix thouſand. How- 
ever, the King's anger not being fully appeaſed, he exhi- 
bited a ſcene which appeared dreadful, even to the conque- 
rors; for two thouſand men remaining after the ſoldiers 
had been glutted with laughter, Alexander cauſed them 
tobe fixed upon croſſes along the ſea-ſhore. He pardoned 
the ambaſſadors of Carthage, who were come to their me- 
tropolis, to offer up a ſacriſice to Hercules, according to 
annual cuſtom. The number of priſoners, both foreigners 
and citizens, amounted to thirty thouſand, who were all 
fold. As for the Macedonians, their loſs was very incon- 
ſiderable. | | 
(t) Alexander himſelf ſacrificed to Hercules, and con- 
duQed the ceremony with all his land- forces under arms, 
in concert with the fleet. He alſo ſolemnized Gymnaſtic 
exerciſes in honour of the ſame god, in the temple dedi- 
cated to him. With regard to the ſtatue of Apollo, above 
mentioned, he took off the chains from it, reſtored it to 
its former liberty, and commanded that this god ſhould 
thenceforwards be ſirnamed Philalexander, that is, the 
friend of Alexander, If we may believe Timaeus, the 
Greeks began to pay him this ſolemn worſhip, for having 
occaſioned the taking of Tyre, which happened the day 
and hour that the Carthaginians had carried off this ſtatue 
from Gela, The city of Tyre was taken about the end of 
September, after having ſuſtained a ſeven months ſiege. 
Thus was accompliſhed the menaces which God bad 
pronounced by the mouth of his prophets againſt the city 


| (r) A. M. 3672. Ant. J. C. 333+ 
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threats, by beſieging and taking it; and they were com- 
pleated by the ſad cataſtrophe we have here deſcribed, 
As this double event. forms one of the molt conſiderable 


paſſages in hiſtory, and that the ſcriptures. have given ug 
ſeveral very remarkable circumſtances of it; 1 ſhall en- 


deavour to unite here, in one view, all that they relate 
concerning the city of Tyre, its power, riches, haughtineſs 
and irreligion ; the different puniſhments with which God 


chaſtiſed its pride and other vices; in fine, its laſt re-eſtabliſh 


ment, but in a manner entirely different from that of o- 
thers. Methinks, I revive on a ſudden, when, through the 
multitude of profane hiſtories which heathen antiquity fur- 
niſhes, and in every part whereof there reigns an entire 
oblivion, not to ſay more, of the Almighty ; the ſacred 
ſcriptures exhibit themſelyes, and unfold to me the fecret 
deligns of God over kingdoms and empires; and teach 
me what idea we are to form of thoſe things which appear 


the moſt worthy of eſteem, the molt auguſt in the eyes of 


But before I 108 the —— concerning Tyre, 1 
ſhall here preſent the reader with a little extract of the 


hiſtory of that famous city, by which we will be the bet- 
ter enabled to underſtand the prophecies. 

(s) Tyre was built by the Sidonians, two hundred and 
forty years before the building of the temple of Jeruſalem : 
for this reaſon it is called by Iſaiah, The daughter Gi- 
don, It ſoon ſurpaſſed i its ROE! in extent, power 
and riches, | 

(t) It was beſieged by Salmanaſar, and alone refiſted 
the united fleets of the Aſſyrians and Phoenicians ; a cir» 
eumſtance which greatly heightened its pride. 

(u) Nabuchodonoſor laid hege to Tyre, at the time 
that Ithobalus was king of that city; but did not take it 
till thirteen years after, But before it was conquered, 


66) A. M. 2992. Ant. J. 5 2p. Joſeph. Ads I. viii. c. 30 
(t) A. M. 3285. Ant. J. C 719. Joſeph. Antiq l. ix. 14. 
(u) A. M. 3432. Ant. J. C. 572. Joſeph. ane. | X. c. 11. 
t Or Nebuchaduezzar, as he is called in our verſlon. 
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of Tyre. * Nabuchodonoſor had begun to execute thoſe 
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the inhabitants had retired, with the moſt of their effects 
into a neighbouring iſland, where they built a new city. 
The old one was razed to the very foundations, and has 
fince been no more than a village; known by the name of 
Palae-Tyrus, or antient Tyre: but the new one role to 
greater power than ever, 

It was in this great and flouriſhing db; when 
Alexander beſieged and took it. And here begins the ſe- 
venty years obſcurity and oblivion, in which it was to lie, 
according to Iſaiah, It was indeed ſoon repaired, becauſe 
the Sidonians, who entered the city with Alexander's ar- 
my, ſaved fifteen thouſand of their citizens, (as was be- 
fore obſerved) who after their return, applied themſelves 
to traffic, and repaired the ruins of their country with in- 
credible application; beſides which, the women and child- 
ren, who had been ſent to Carthage, and lodged in a place 
of ſafety, returned to it at the ſame time. But Tyre was 
confined to the iſland in which it ſtood. Its trade extend- 
ed no farther than the neighbouring cities, and it had Joſt 
the empire of the ſea. And when, eighteen years after 
Antigonus beſieged it with a ſtrong fleet, we do not find 
that the Tyrians had any maritime forces to oppoſe him. 
This ſecond ſiege, which reduced it a ſecond time to cap- 
tivity, plunged it into the ſtate of oblivion from which it 
endeavoured to extricate itſelf ; and this oblivion continu- 
ed the exact time foretold by Iſaiah. 

This term of years being expired, Tyre recovered its 
former credit; and, at the ſame time, reſumed its former 
vices; till atlaſt converted by the preaching of the goſpel, 
it became a holy and religious city, The facred writings 
acquaint us with part of theſe revolutions, and this is what 
We are now to ſhew. 

(x) Tyre, before the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, 
was conſidered as one of the moſt. antient and flourifhing 
cities of the. world, Its induſtry and very advantageous 
ſituation had raiſed it to the ſovereignty of the ſeas, and 
made it the center of all the trade in the univerſe. From 
the extreme parts of Arabia, Perſia, and India, to the 
(R) Ezek. xxvi. and xxvii. throughout. Ezek. xxvti. 425. 
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moſt remote weſtern coaſts; from Scythia and the north - 
era countries, to Egypt, Ethiopia, and the ſouthern coun- 
tries; all nations contributed to the increaſe of its riches, 
t ſplendor and power. Not only the ſeveral things uſe ful 
' and neceſſary to ſociety, which thoſe various regions pro- 
duced ; but whatever they had of a rare, curious, magni- 
ficent, or precious kind, and beſt adapted to the ſupport of 


' luxury and pride; all theſe, »I ſay, were brought to its 
N markets. And Tyre, on the other ſide, as from a common 
. ſource, diſperſed this various abundance over all kingdoms, 

and infected them with its corrupt manners, by inſpiring 
1 mankind with a love for caſe, Ar ue luxury, and 88 
K tuouſneſs. 


(y) A long ne ſeries of proſperities had ſwel- 
. led the pride of Tyre. She delighted to conſider herſelf 
as the queen of cities; a queen, whoſe head is adorned 
with a diadem; whoſe correſpondents are illuſtrious princes; 
whoſe rich traders diſpute for ſuperiority with kings; who 
ſees every maritime power, either as her allies or depend- 
ents, and who made himſelf neceſſary or formidable to all 
nations. 

Tyre had now filled up the meaſure of her i rniquity, by 
her impiety againſt God, and her barbarity exerciſed a- 
gainſt his people. She had rejviced over the ruins of Je- 
ruſalem, in the inſulting words following. (z) Behold 
then the gates of this populous city are broken down. 
Her inhabitants ſhall come to me, and I will enrich my- 
ſelf with her ſpoils, now ſhe is laid waſte. (a) She was 
not ſatisfied with having reduced the Jews to a ſtate of 
captivity, notwithſtanding the alliance between them ; with 
ſelling them to the Gentiles, and delivering them up to 
their moſt cruel enemies: (b) ſhe likewiſe had ſeized upon 
tne inheritance of the Lord, and carried away from his 
temple the moſt precious things, to enrich therewith wy 
temples of her idols. 


(y) Ezek. xxvi. 17. xxvii. 3, 4. 2333, 23 © Ibid. v. 2. 
(a) Joel ii. 2, 8. Amos i. 9. 10. (b) Joel iti, 2, 4, 7- Amos i. 
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(c) This profanation and cruelty drew down the ven; 
geance of God upon Tyre. - God is reſolved to deſtroy her, 
becauſe ſhe relied ſo much upon her own ſtrength, her 
wiſdom, her riches, and her alliances. He therefore brought 
againſt her Nabuchadonofor, that King of kings, to over- 
flow her with his mighty hoſts, as with waters that over- 
- Fpread their banks, in order to demoliſh her ramparts, to 
ruin her proud--palaces, to deliver up her merchandizes 
and treaſures to the foldier, and toraze Tyre to the very 
foundations, after having ſet fireto-it, and either extirpat- 
ed or diſperſed all its inhabitants. | 
(d) By this ſo unexpected a fall, the Almighty. will teach 
the aſtoniſhed nations, that he more evidently diſplays his 
providence by the moſt incredible revolutions of ſtates ; 
and that his will only directs the enterprizes of men, and 
guides them as he pleaſes, in order to humble the proud, 

But Tyre, after ſhe had recovered her loſſes, and re- 
paired her ruins, forgot her former ſtate of humiliation, 
and the guilt which had reduced her to it. (d) She (till 
was puffed up with. the glory of poſſeſſing the empire ot 
the ſea ; of being the ſeat of univerſal commerce; of giv- 
iog birth to the moſt famous colonies ; of having within 
her walls merchants, whoſe credit, riches. and fplendor, 
equalled them to the princes and great men of the earth; 
te) of being governed by a monarch, who. might juſtly be 
entitled god of the ſea; of tracing back her origin to the 
moſt remote antiquity ; of having acquired, by a long 
ſeries of ages, a kind of eternity; and of having a right 
to promiſe herſelf another ſuch eternity in times to come. 

(f) But fince this city, corrupted by pride, by avarice 
and luxury, has not profited by the firſt leſſon which God 
had given her, in the perſon of the King of Babylon; and 
that, aſter being oppreſſed by all the furces of the eaſt, ſhe 
till would not learn to confide no longer in the falſe and 
imagirary ſupports of her own greatneſs: (g) God ſoretels 
her another chaſtiſement, which he will ſend upon her 

(e) Jerem. xlvii. 2, 6. Ezek. xxvi 3--12, and 19. Kü. 27, 34. 

(d) Fzck. *xvi. 15. 18, and xxvii. 33- 36. Iſaiah xxitli 8, 9. 


ic; Ha, xii. 2. 4, 7, 8, 12, (e) Fzek, xvii, 2- 
. (f; lia. 2317, 13. (g) Ib. xxii. 11, 12. IP. ri. 7: 
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from the welt, near 400 years after the firſt, (h) Her de- 
ſtruction will come from Chittim, that is, Macedonia; from 
a kingdom ſo weak and obſcure, that it had been deſpiſed 
a few years before; a kingdom whence ſhe could never 
have expected ſach a blow. Tyre, paſſeſſed with an opi- 
nion of her own wiſdom, and proud of her fleets, of her 
immenſe riches which ſhe heaped up as mire in the ſtreets, 
and alſo protected by the whole power of the Perſian em- 
pire, does not imagine ſhe has any thing to fear from thoſe 
new enemies, who, being ſituated at a great diſtance from 
her, without either money, ſtrength, or reputation; having 
neither harbours nor ſhips, and being quite unskilled in na- 
vigation, cannot therefore, as ſhe imagines, annoy her with 
their land- forces. (i) Tyre looks upon herſelf as impreg- 
nable, becauſe ſhe is defended by lofty fortifications, and 
ſurrounded on all ſides by the ſea as with a moat and a 
girdle : nevertheleſs Alexander, by filling up the arm of 
the ſea which ſeparates her from the continent, will force 
off her girdle, and demoliſh thoſe ramparts which ſerved 
her as a ſecond encloſure. | 

Tyre, thus diſpoſſeſſed of her dignity as queen and as 
a free city, boaſting no more her diadem nor her girdle, 
will be reduced, during ſeventy years, to the mean condi - 
dition of a flave. (k) The Lord hath purpoſed it, to flain 
the pride of all glory, and to bring into contempt all the 
bonourable of the earth, (I) Her fall will drag after it 
the ruin of trade in general, and ſhe will prove to all cities 
2 ſubject of ſorrow and groans, by making them loſe the 
preſent means and the future hopes of enriching them- 
ſelves. © | | | 
(m) To prove, in a ſenſible manner, to Tyre, that the 
prophecy concerning her ruin is not incredible, and that 
all the ſtrength and wiſdom of man can no ways ward off 
or ſuſpend the puniſhment which God has prepared for 
pride and the abuſe of riches : Iſaiah ſets before her the 


(h) 1 Maccab. i. 1. Zech. xi. 2, 5. 
ti) Na. wxiii. 10, 12, 13 
(L) Ibid, ver, 9. (I) Ib. ver. 1. 11-14. (m) Ibid. ver. 13, 14. 
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example of Babylon, whoſe deſtruction ought to have been 
an example to her. * This city in which Nimrod laid the 
ſoundations of his empire, was the moſt antient, the moſt 
populous, and embelliſhed with more ediſices, both public 
and private, than any other city. She was the capital of 


the firlt empire that ever exiſted, and was founded, in or- 


der to command over the whole earth, which ſeemed to be 
inhabited only by families, which ſhe had brought forth 
and ſent out as ſo many colonies, whoſe common pa- 
rent ſhe was. Nevertheleſs, ſays the prophet, ſhe is no 
more, neither Babylon nor her empire. The citizens of 
Babylon had multiplied their ramparts and citadels, to ren- 
der even the beſieging it impracticable. The inhabitants 
had raiſed pompous palaces, to make their names immortal; 
but all theſe fortifications were but as ſo many dens, in the 
eyes of providence, for wild beaſts to dwell in ; and theſe 
edifices were. doomed. to fall to duſt, or elſe to fink to 
humble cottages, | 

After ſo ſignal an example, continues the prophet, ſhall 


Tyre, which is ſo much inferior to Babylon in many re- 


ſpecs, dare to hope that the menaces pronounced by hea- 
ven againſt her, viz, to deprive her of the empire of the 
ſea, and to deſtroy her. fleets, will not be fulfilled ?. 

(n) To make her the-more ſtrongly ſenſible how much 
ſhe has abuſed her proſperity, God will reduce her to a ſtate 
of humiliation and oblivion during threeſcore and ten years. 
(o) But after this ſeaſon of obſcurity ; ſhe will again en- 
deavour to appear with the air of a harlot, whoſe charms 
and artifices ſhe ſhall aſſume; ſhe will employ her utmoſt 
endeavours to corrupt youth, and ſooth their paſſions. To 
promote her commerce. the will uſe fraud, deceit, and the 
moſt inſidious arts, She will viſit every part of the world, 


1 


(n) Iſa. xxiil. 15. (o) Ver. 16. 

- ® Behold the land of the Chaldeans; this people was not till the 
Aſſyrian founded it for them that dwell in the wilderneſs: they fet up 
the towers thereof, they raiſed up the palaces thereof, and he brought 
it to ruin: Howl, ye ſhips of Tatſhiſh; for your ſtrength is laid 
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to collect the moſt rare and moſt delicious products of e- 
yery country; to inſpire the various nations of the univerſe 
with a love and admiration for ſuperfluities and ſplendor ; 
and fill them with an averſion for the ſimplicity and fruga- 
lity of their antient manners. And ſhe will ſet every 
engine at work, to renew her antient treaties ; to recover 
the confidence of her former correſpondents ; and to 
compenſate, by a ſpeedy abundance, the ſterility of 
1 ſeventy years. 
0 (p) Thus, in proportion as the Almighty ſhall give Tyre 
f an opportunity of recovering her trade and credit, ſhe ſhall 
1 return to her former ſhameful traffic, which God had ru- 
ts ined, by ſtripping her of the great poſſeſſions = had ap- 
F plied to ſuch pernicious ules, 
* (r) But at laſt, Tyre, converted by the * ſnall no 
ſe more be a ſcandal and a ſtumbling · block to nations. She 
to ſhall no longer ſacrifice her labour to the idolatry of wealth, 

| but to the worſhip of the Lord, and the comfort of thoſe 
ll who ſerve. him. She ſhall no longer render her riches barrea 
e- and uſeleſs by detaining them; but ſhall ſcatter them, like 
a. WW fruitful ſeed, from the hands of believers and miniilers of 
he the goſpel. 
One of God's deſigns, in the prophecies juſt now cited, 


1 wn nn WY - TY . *» 9% 


ich is to give us a jult idea of a traffic, whoſe only motive is 
ate avarice, and whoſe fruits are pleaſures, vanity and immo- 
rs, rality, Mankind look upon cities enriched with a com- 


merce like that of Tyre (and it is the ſame with private 
perſons) as happier than any other; as worthy of envy, and 
as fit (from their induſtry, labour, and the ſucceſs of their 
applications and conduct) to be propoſed as patterns for 
the reſt to copy after; but God, on the contrary, exhibits 
them to us under the ſhameful image of a woman loſt to 
all ſenſe of virtue; as a woman, whoſe only view is to ſe- 
duce and corrupt youth; who only ſooths the paſſions 
and flatters the ſenſes; who abhors modeſty and every ſen- 


* timent of honour; and who, baniſhing from her counte- 
webt WI nance every characteriſtic of chaſtity, glories in img 
laid 


(p) Ver, 11. (s) Yer. 218. 
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We are not to infer from hence, that traffic is ſinful in Wh 
itſelf; but we ſhould ſeparate from the eſſential foundation of 
of trade, which is juſt and lawful when rightly uſed, the wet 
paſſions of men which intermix with, and by that means We; 
pervert the order and end of it. Tyre, converted to chrif- - anſ\ 


tianity, teaches merchants in what manner they are to carry 
on their traffic, and the uſes to which they ought to ap- 
ply their profits. . | þ L 24D 


SxcT, VII. Darius writes a ſecond letter to Alexander, 
Journey of the latter to Feruſalem. The honour he 
pays to Faddus the high-prieſt. He is ſhewn thoſe pro- 
phefies of Daniel which relate to bimſelf. The King 
grants great privileges to the Jews, but refuſes them 
tothe Samaritans. He befieges and takes Gaza, enters 
Egypt, and ſubdues that country. He there lays the 
Foundations of Alexandria, and then goes into Libya, 
where he viſits the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and cau- 
fes himſelf to be declared the ſon. of that god. His 
return into Egypt. | 


(s) \ Flog Alexander was carrying on the ſiege of 
Tyre, he had received a ſecond letter from 

Darius, who at laſt gave him the title of King. He offered 
him ten thouſand talents (thirty millions) as a ranſom for 
the princeſſes, and his daughter Statira in marriage, with 
all the country he had conqueredas far as the Euphrates, 
Darius hinted to him the inconſtancy of fortune ; and de- 
{cribed in the moſt pompous terms, the numberleſs troops 
who were (till under his command. Could he (Alexander) 
think, that it was ſo very eaſy to croſs the Euphrates, 
the Tigris, the Araxes and the Hydaſpes, which were as 
ſo many bulwarks to the Perſian empire? That he ſhould 
not be always ſhut up between rocks and paſſes: that they 
ought both to appear in a plain, and that then Alexander 
| would be aſhamed to come before him with only a handful 
of men.” The King hereupon ſummoned a council, in 


(s) Plut, in Alex, p. 681, Q. Curt. I. iv. cap. 5. Arrians I. i. 
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which Parmenio was of opinion, that he ought to accept 
of thoſe offers, declaring he himſelf would agree to them, 
were he Alexander. And ſo would I, replied Alexander, 
were I Parmenio, He therefore returned the following 


anſwer; That he did not want the money Darius offer- 
ed him: that it did not become Darius to offer a thing he 


no longer poſſeſſed, or to pretend to diſtribute what he had 


entirely loſt, That in caſe he was the only perſon who 


did not know which of them was ſuperior, a battle would 
ſoon determine it. That he ſhould not think to intimi- 
date, with rivers, a man who had crofſed ſo many ſeas. 
That to whatſoeyer place he might find it proper to retire, 
Alexander would not fail to find him out. Darius, upon 
receiving this anſwer, loſt all hopes of an accommodation, 
and prepared again for war, 

(t) From Tyre Alexander marched to Jeruſalem, firm- 
ly reſolved to ſhew it no more favour than he had done the 
former city; and for this reaſon, The Tyrians were ſo 
much employed in traffic, that they quite neglected huſ- 
bandry,. and brought moſt of their corn and other provi- 
ſions from the countries in their neighbourhood. (u) Ga- 
lilea, Samaria and judaea furniſhed them with the greateſt 


quantities. At the ſame time that Alexander laid fiege to 


their city, he himſelf was obliged to ſend for proviſions from 
thoſe countries: he therefore ſent commiſſaries to ſummon 
the inhabitants to ſubmit, and furniſh his army with whate- 
ver they might want. The Jews, however, deſired to 
be excuſed, alléging that they bad taken an oath of fi- 
delity to Darius; and perſiſted in anſwering, that they 
would never acknowlege any other ſovereign as long as he 
was living: A rare example of fidelity, and worthy of the 
only people who in that age acknowleged the true God! 
The Samaritans, however, did not imitate them in this par- 
ticular ; for they ſubmitted with cheerfulneſs to Alexander, 


and even ſent him eight thouſand men, to ſerve at the ſiege | 
of Tyre and in other places, For the better underſtand» | 


ing of what follows, it may be neceſſary for us to preſent 


(t) Joſeph. Antiq. xi. 8. (ou) AQ xii. 20. 
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190 The HIS TOR „ 
the reader, in few words, with the ſtate of che Samaritans 
at that time; and the cauſe of the ſtrong antipathy be- 
tween them and the Jews. Shy 

[ obſerved * elſewhere, that the Samaritans did not de- 
ſcend from the Iſraelites, but were a colony of idolaters, 
taken from the countries on the other fide of the Euphra- 
tes, whom Aſaraddon, King of the Aſſyrians, had ſent to 
inhabit the cities of Samaria, after the ruin of the king - 
dom of the ten tribes. Theſe people, who were called 
Cathaei, blended the worſhip of the God of Iſrael, with 
that of their idols; and on all occaſions diſcovered an en · 
mity to the Jews,” This hatred was much ſtronger after 
the return of the Jews from the Babyloniſh captivity, be · 
fore and after the reſtoration of the temple. 

Notwithſtanding the reformation which the holy man 
Nehemiah had wrought in Jeruſalem, with regard to the 
marrying of ſtrange or foreign women; the evil however 
had ſpread ſo far, that the high-prieſt's houſe, which ought 
to have been preſerved more than any other from 'theſe 
criminal mixtures, was itſelf polluted with them. (x) One 


of the ſons of Jehoida the high-prieſt, whom Joſephus 


calls Manaſſes, had married the daughter of Sanballat the 
Horonite : and many more had followed his example. 
But Nehemiah, zealous for the law of God which was ſo 
ſhamefully violated, commanded, without exception, all 
who had married ſtrange women, either to put them away 
immediately, or depart the country. (y) Manaſſes choſe 
to go into baniſhment rather than ſeparate himſelf from 
his wife, and accordingly withdrew to Samaria, whither 
he was followed by great numbers as rebellious as him- 
| ſelf; he there ſettled them under the protection of San- 
ballat his father-in-law, who was governor of that country, 

The latter obtained of Darius Nothus (whom probably 
the war which broke out between Egypt and Perſia, had 
forced into Phoenicia) leave to build on mount Garizim 
near Samaria, a temple like that of Jeruſalem; and to 


Vol. II. of the Aſſyrians. 


(R) a Eſd. Xii. 29. (y) Joſeph, Antiquit, 
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appoint Manaſſes, his ſon-in-law, prieſt thereof. From 
that time, Samaria became the aſylum of all the malecon- 
tents of Judaea, And it was this raiſed the hatred of the 
Jews againſt the Samaritans toits greateſt height, when they 
ſaw that the latter, notwithſtanding of the expreſs prohi- 
bition of the law, which fixed the ſolemn worſhip of the 
God of Iſrael in the city of Jeruſalem, had nevertheleſs 
raiſed altar againſt altar, and temple againſt temple; and 


refuged all who fled from Jeruſalem, to ſcreen themſelves + | 


from the puniſhment which would have been inflicted on 
them for violating the law. 

Such was the ſtate of Judaea, when Alexander laid ſiege 
to Tyre. The Samaritans, as we before obſerved, had 
ſent him a conſiderable body of troops; whereas the Jews 
thought they could not ſubmit to him as long as Darius, 
to whom they had taken an oath of allegiance, ſhould be 
alive. 

Alexander, being little uſed to ſuch an anſwer, particu- 
larly after he had obtained ſo many victories, and thinking 
that all things ought to bow before him, reſolved, tho 


inſtant he had conquered Tyre, to march againſt the Jews, . 


and puniſh their diſobedience as rigorouſly as he had done 
that of the Tyrians. 

In this imminent danger, Jaddus the bigh-prieſt ha 
governed under the Perſians, ſeeing himſelf expoſed with 
all the inbabitants, to the wrath of the conqueror, had re- 
courſe to the protection of the Almighty ; gave orders for 
the offering up public prayers to implore his aſſiſtance, and 
made ſacrifices. The night after, God appeared to him 
in a dream, and bid him “ To cauſe flowers to be ſcat- 
tered up and down the city; to ſet open all the gates, and 
go, cloathed in his pontifical robes, with all the prieſts 
dreſſed alſo in their veſtments, and all the reſt cloathed 
in white, and meet Alexander, and not fear any evil from 
that King, inaſmuch as he would protect them,” This 
command was punctually obeyed ; and accordingly this 
auguſt proceſſion, the very day after, marched out of the 
city to an eminence called“ Sapha, whence there was a 


The Hebrew word Sapha ſignifies, to diſcover from far, as from 
a tower or centry box. 
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192 The His TOR 
view of all the plain, as well as of the temple and city of 
Jeruſalem, Here the whole proceſhon waited the arrival 
of Alexander. 

The Syrians and Phoenicians who were in his army, 
were perſuaded that the wrath of this prince was ſo great, 
that he would certainly puniſh the high-prieſt after an ex- 
emplary manner, and deſtroy that city in the ſame man- 
ner as he had done Tyre; and, fluſhed with joy upon that 
account, they waited in expectation of glutting their eyes 
with the calamities of a people, to whom they bore a 
mortal hatred, As ſoon as the. Jews heard of the King's 
approach, they ſet out to meet him with all the pomp be- 
fore deſcribed. Alexander was ſtruck at the ſight of the 
high · prieſt, in whoſe mitre and forehead a golden plate 
was fixed, on which the name of God was written. The 
moment the King perceived the high prieft, he advanced 
towards him with an air of the moſt profound reſpe& ; 
bowed his body, adored the auguſt name upon his front, 
and ſaluted him who wore it with a religious veneration, 
Then the Jews ſurrounding Alexander raiſed their voices 
to wiſh him every kind of proſperity. All the ſpectators 
were ſeized with inexpreſſible ſurprize; they could ſcarce 
believe their eyes; and did not know how to account for 
a fight, ſo contrary to their expectation, and fo vaſtly im- 
probable. | | 

Parmenio who could not yet recover from his aſtoniſh- 
ment, aſked the King how it came to paſs that he, who 
was adored by every one, adored the high-prieſt of the 
Jews. I do not, replied Alexander, adore the high - 
prieſt, but the God whoſe miniſter he is; for whilſt I was 
at Dia in Macedonia (my mind wholly fixed on the great 
defign of the Perſian war) as I was revolving the methods 
how to conquer Aſia, this very man, dreſſed in the ſame 
robes, appeared to me in a dream; exhorted me to ba- 
niſh every fear, bid me croſs the Helleſpont boldly ; and 
aſſured me, that God would march at the head of my ar- 


my, and give me the victory over that of the Perſians.” 


Alexander added, that the inſtant he ſaw this prieſt, be 
knew him by his habit, his ſtature, his air, and his face, 
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to be the ſame perſon whom he had ſeen at Dia; that he 
was firmly perſuaded, it was by the command, and under 
the immediate conduct of heaven, that he bad undertaken 
this war; that he was ſure he ſhould overcome Darius 
| hereafter, and deſtroy the empire of the Perſians; and that 
| this was the reaſon why he adored this God in the perſon 
. of his prieſt. Alexander, after having thus anſwered Par · 
. menio, embraced the high-prieſt, and all his brethren; 
t then walking in the midſt of them, he arrived at Jeruſa- 
$ lem, where he offered ſacrifices to God, in the temple, 
a after the manner preſcribed to him by the high · prieſt. 

3 The high - prieſt, afterwards, ſhewed him thoſe paſſages, 
- in the prophecy of Daniel which are ſpoken of that mo- 
e narch. I thall here give an extract of them, to ſhe 


te how conſpicuouſly the moſt diſtant events are preſent to 
* the Creator. | 


d (z) God manifeſts, by the prophecy of Daniel, that 
: grandeur, empire, and glory, are his; that he beſtows them '# 
it, on whomſoever he pleaſes, and withdraws them, in like .» 


manner, to puniſh the abuſe of them ; that bis wiſdom 1 | 9 
and power ſolely determine the courſe of events in all ages; 31 * 1} 
(a) that he changes, by the meer effect of his will, the 1 '_ 
whole face of human. affairs; that he ſets up new king» | ' KS 
doms, overthrows the antient ones, and effaces them, : 1 
eren to the very footſteps of them, with the ſame eaſe as 1 
the wind carrics off the ſmalleſt chaff from the threſhing- 
floor, 4 

b) God's deſign, in ſubjecting ſtates. to. ſuch aſtoniſhing 
revoJutions, is to teach men, that they are in his preſence 
43 nothing ; that he alone is the moſt high, the eternal 
King, the ſovereign arbiter; who acts as he pleaſes, with 
ſupreme power both in heaven and in earth, (c) For the- 
putting this deſign in execution, the prophet ſees an auguſt 
council, in which the angels being appointed as ſpectators 
ad overſeers of governments and kings, enquire into the 
ue which theſe make of the authority that Heaven entruſt- 
ed them with, in quality of his miniſters ; and when they 


(2) Dan. ii. 20, 21, 37. (a) Ib. ii. 35. (b) Dar. ix. 


37, 34, 35, 36. (e) Ibid. ver. 14. 
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abuſe it, 'theſe * ſpirits, zealous for the glory of their So- 
vereign, beſeech God to puniſh their injuſtice and ingrati- 
tude; and to humble their pride, by caſting them from 
the throne; and raiſing to it the moſt abject among man- 
(d) God, to make theſe important truths ſtil] more ſen- 
ſible, ſhews Daniel four dreadful beaſts who riſe from a 
vaſt ſea, in which the four winds combat together with 
fury; and, under theſe ſymbols, he repreſents to the pro- 
phet the origin, the characteriſtics, and fall of the four 
great empires, which are to govern the whole world ſuc- 
ceſſively. A dreadful, but too real image! for, empires 
* riſe out of noiſe and confuſion; they ſubſiſt in blood and 
laughter ; they exerciſe their power with violence add 
eruelty; they think it glorious to carry terror and deſola- 
tion into all places; but yet, in ſpite of their utmoſt ef- 
forts, they are ſubje& to continual viciſhtudes, and un- 
foreſeen deſtruction. : 
(e) The prophet then relates more particularly the cha- 

racter of each of theſe empires. After having repreſented 
the empire of the Babylonians under the image of a lioneſs, 
and that of the Medes and Perſians under the form of a 
bear greedy of prey, he draws the picture of the Grecian 
monarchy, by preſenting us with ſuch of its characteriſtics, 
as it is more immediately known by. Under the imags 
of a ſpotted leopard, with four heads and four wings, he 
| ſhadows Alexander, intermixed with good and bad quali- 
ties; raſh and impetuous in his reſolutions, rapid in his 
conqueſts; flying with the ſwiftneſs of a bird of prey, ra- 
ther than marching with the weight of an army laden with 
the whole equipage of war; ſupported by the valour and 
capacity of his generals, four of whom, after bavirg a- 
ſiſted him in conquering his empire, divide it among them- 
ſelves. | <1 

(f) To this picture the prophet adds elſewhere new 
touches. He enumerates the order of the ſucceſſion of the 


(c) Dan. vii. 2, 3. (e) Ibid. 4, 5, 6. (f) Ibid. xd. 2. 


lt was at the deſire of theſe angels, that Nabuchedonoſor vis 
driven fiom che ſociety of men to herd with wild beaſts, | 
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. kings of Perſia ; he declares, in preciſe terms, that after 
; the three ſirſt kings, viz. Cyrus, Cambyſes, and Darius, a 
1 faurth monar ch will arife, Who is Xerxes; and that he 
b will exceed all his predeceſſots in power and in riches; | 
that this prince, puffed with the idea of his own grandeur, 
Y which ſhall have roſe to its higheſt pitch, will aſſemble all 


2 the people in his boundleſs dominions, and lead them to 
h the conqueſt of Greece: But as the prophet takes notice 
0 only of the march of this mukitude, and does not tell us 
ur what ſucceſs they met with, he thereby gives us pretty 
c- clearly to underſtand, that Xerxes, a ſoft, injadieious, and 
res fearful prince, will not have the leaſt faccef in any of his 
nd projects. | 
gd (g) On the contrary, from among the Greeks in que- 
la- ſtion, attacked unſuceefsfully by the Perſians, there will a- 
ef- riſe a king of a genius and turn of mind quite different from 
un- that of Xerxes; and this is Alexander the Great. He ſhall 
be a bold, valiant monarch; he ſhall ſacceed in all his 
enterprizes; he ſhall extend his dominion far and wide, 
and ſhall eftabliſh an irreſiſtible power on the ruins of the 
vanquiſhed nations: but at a time when he ſhall imagine 
himſelf to be moſt firmly ſeated on the throne, he ſhalt 
loſe his life, with the regal dignity, and not leave any 
poſterity to ſacceed him in it, This new monarchy, loſing 
os a ſadden the ſplendor and power for which it was ſo 
renowned under Alexander, ſhall divide itſelf towards the 
four winds of heaven. From its ruins chere ſhall ariſe not 
only four great kingdoms, Egypt, Syria, Aſia minor, and 
Macedon, bat alfo ſeveral other foreigners, or Barbarians, 
ſhall uſurp its provinces, and form kingdoms out of theſe. 

(h) In fine, in the eighth chapter, the prophet compleats 
the deſcription in ſtill ſtronger colours, the character, the 
battles, the ſeries of ſucceſſes, the riſe and fall of theſe 
two rival empires. By the image he gives of a powerful 
e neu ram, having two horns of an unequal length, he declares 
of te that the firſt of theſe empires ſhall be compoſed of Perſians 
14 and Medes; that its ſtrength ſhall conſiſt in the union of 
ofor v3 cheſe two nations; that the Perſians ſhall nevertheleſs ex- 

| O Dan. xi, 3, h # 
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ceed the Medes in authority; that they ſhall have a ſcries th 
ol conqueſts, without meeting with any oppoſition ; that gi 
they ſhall firſt extend them towards the weſt, by ſubduing | 
the Lydians, the provinces of Aſia minor and Thrace ; 
that they ſhall afterwards turn their arms towards the north, 
in order to ſubdue part of Scythia, and the nations border- 
ing on the Caſpian ſea; in fine, that they ſhall endeavour 
to enlarge their dominions towards the ſouth, by ſubjecting 
Egypt and Arabia; but that they ſhall not invade the na- 

tions of the eaſt, | | 

The monarchy of the Greeks is afterwards exhibited 
to Daniel, under the ſymbol of a he-goat of prodigious 

ſize; he perceives that the Macedonian army will march 
from the welt, in order to invade the empire of the Perſi 
ans; that it will be headed by a warrior famous for his 

power and glory; that it will take immenſe marches in 
queſt of the enemy, even into the very heart of his domi- 
nions; that it ſhall advance towards this enemy with ſuch 
rapidity, that it will ſeem only to ſkim the ground ; that 

it will give this empire its mortal wound; entirely ſubvert 
it by repeated victories, and deſtroy the double power of 
the Perſians and Medes; during which not one mo- 
narch, whether its ally or neighbour, ſhall give it the 
leaſt ſuccour, 

But as ſoon as this monarchy ſhall have roſe to its 
greateſt height, Alexander,who formed its greateſt ſtrength, 
ſhall be ſnatched from it; and then there will ariſe, to- 
wards the four parts of the world, four Grecian monarchies, 


which, though vaſtly inferior to that of Alexander, will the gr 
however be very conſiderable. | notabl, 

Can any thing be more wonderful, more divine, than Ag 
a ſeries of prophecies, all of them ſo clear, ſo exact, and be mac 
o circumſtantial ; prophecies, which go ſo far as to point I ſhall. 
out, that a prince ſhall die without leaving a ſingle ſucceſ- and wil 
ſor from among his own family, and that four of his ge- not exp 
nerals will divide his einpire between them ? But we mult The 
peruſetheſe prophecies in the ſcriptures themſelyes. The _ 
Vulgate agrees, a few/places excepted, pretty nearly witl ' ® We 
: | : it More p 


the Hebrew, which I ſhall tranfſare * agreeable to the ori 
ginal text. 

(i) In the third year of the reign of King Bellhazzar, 
a vifron appeared unto me, even unto me Daniel, after 
that which appeared unto me at the firſt, And 1 ſaw in 
4 viſion (and it came to paſs when I ſaw, that I was at 
Shuſhan in the palace, which is in the province of Elam) 
and I ſaw in a viſion, and I was by the river of Ulat., 
Then I lifted up mine eyes, and ſaw, and behold there 
flood before the River a Ram, which had two horns, and 
the two horns were high: but one was higher than 
the other, and the higher came up laſt. I ſaw the ram 


| puſhing weſtward, and northward, and ſouthward : % 


that no beaſts might fland before him, neither was there 
any that could deliver out of his band, but he did accord- 
ing to his will, and became great. And as I was con- 
federing, behold, an he-goat came from the weſt, on the 
face of the whole earth, and touched not the ground; 
and the goat had a notable born between bis eyes. And 
be came to the ram that had two horns, which Thad ſeen 
landing before the river, and ran unto him in the fury of 
his power. And I ſaw him come cloſe unto the ram, and 
he was moved with choler againſt him, and ſmote the ram, 
and brake his us horns, and there was no power in 
the ram to ſtand before him, but he caſt him down to the 
ground, and ſtamped upon him; and there was none 
that could deliver the ram out of his hand, Therefore 
the he- goat waxed very great, and when he was flrong, 
the great horn was broken ; an1 from it came out four 
notable ones towards the four wind: of heaven. 

A great number of very important reflections might 
be made on the prophecies I have now repeated : but theſe 
I ſhall leave to the reader's underſtanding and religion, 
and will make but one remark: on which however 1 ſhall 
not expatiate ſo much as the ſubje& might deſerve. 


The Almighty preſides in general over an events which 


(i) Dan. viii. x---8 | 
We have not followed Mr. Rollin's tranſlation ** believing 
it more proper to make uſe of our own. verſion of the Bible, 
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happen in the world; and rules, with abſolute ſway, the 
fare of all men in particular, of all cities, and of all em- 
pires ; but then he conceals the. operations of his wiſdom, 
and the wonders of his providence, beneath the veil of na- 
tural cauſes and ordinary events. All that profane hiſtory 
exhibits to us, whether lieges, or the conqueſts of cities; 
battles won or loſt; empires eſtabliſhed or enen! 
ia all theſe, I ſay, there appears nothing but what is hu- 
man and natural: God ſeems to have no concern in theſe 
th 1gs, and we (ſhould be tempted to believe that he aban · 
d ons men intirely to their views, their talents, and their 
paſſions ; if we, perhaps, except the Jewiſh nation, whom 
he conſidered as his own peculiar people, 

To prevent our falling into a temptation ſo repugnant 
to religion and even reaſon itſelf, God breaks at every in- 
terval his ſilence, diſperſes the clouds which hide him, 
and condeſcends to diſcover to us the ſecret ſprings of his 
providence, by cauſing his prophets to foretel a long ſeries 
of years before the event, the fate he has prepared for the 
different nations of the earth. He reveals to Daniel the 
order, the ſucceſhon, and the different characteriſtics of 
tbe four great empires to which he is determined to ſub- 
ject all the nations of the univerſe, viz, that of the Baby- 
loniaus, of the Perſians and Medes, of the Greeks; and, 
laſtly, that of the Romans. 

It is in the ſame view that he inſiſts, very ſtrongly, on 
the tuo moſt famous conquerors that ever exilted ; I mean, 
Cyrus and Alexander, the one founder, the other deſtroy- 
er of the powerful empire of Perſia. He cauſes the former 
to be called by his name two hundred years before his 
birth; propheſies, by the mouth of Iſaiah, his victories; 
and relates the ſeveral circumſtances of the taking of Ba- 
bylon, the like of which had never been ſeen before, On 
this occaſion, he points out Alexander, by the mouth of 
Daniel, and aſcribes ſuch qualities and characteriſtics as 
can agree with none but him, and which denote him as 
plainly as if he had been named, 

. -, Theſe paſlages of ſcripture, in which God explains him. 
ſelf clearly, ſhould be conſidered as yery precious ; aud 
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ſerve as ſo many keys to open to us the path to the ſecret 
methods by which he governs the world. Theſe faint 
glimmerings of light, ſhould enable a rational and religi- 
ous man to ſee every thing elſe clearly ; and make him 
conclude, from what is ſaid of the four great empires, of 
Cyrus -and Alexander, of Babylon and Tyre, that we 
ought to acknowlege and admire, in the ſeveral events of 
profane hiſtory, God's perpetual care and regard for all 
men and all ſtates, whoſe deſtiny depends entirely on his | 
wiſdom, his power, and his pleaſure. 

We may eaſily figure to ourſelves the great joy and ad- 


-miration with which Alexander was filled, upon hearing 


ſuch clear, ſuch circumſtantial and advantageous promiles, 
Before he left Jeruſalem, he aſſembled the Jews, and bid 
them ask any favour whatſoever. They anſwered, that 


their requeſt was, to be allowed to live according to the 


laws which their anceſtors had left them, and to be ex- 
empt, the ſeventh year, from their uſual tribute; and for 


this reaſon, becauſe they were forbid, by their laws, to 


ſow their fields, and conſequently cuuld have no harveſt. 
Alexander granted their requelt; and, upon the high-prieſt's 
beſeeching him to ſuffer the Jews, who lived in Babylonia 
and Media, to live likewiſe agreeable to their own laws, 
he alſo indulged them in this particular with the utmoſt 
humanity : and ſaid further, that in caſe any of them 
would be willing to ſerve under his ſtandards, be would 
give them leave to follow their own way of worſhip, and 
to obſerve their reſpective cuſtoms ; upon which offer great 
numbers liſted themſelves. 

He was ſcarce come from Jeruſalem, but the Samari- 
tans waited upon him with great pomp and ceremony, 
humbly entreating him to do them alſo the honour to viſit 
their temple. As theſe had ſubmitted voluntarily to A- 
lexander, and ſent him ſuccours, they imagined that they 
deſerved his favour much more than the Jews. and flat- 
tered themſelyes that they ſhould obtain the ſame, and 
even much greater indulgence. It was in this view they 
made the pompous proceſſion above-mentioned, in order 


to invite Alexander to their city; and the eight thouſand 
+ BY 
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men they had ſent to ſerve under him, joined in the re · 


Fo 
queſt made by their countrymen. Alexander thanked them ] 
courteouſly ; but ſaid, that he was obliged to march into C 

Egypt, and therefore had no time to lole ; however, that / 
he would viſit their city at his return, in cafe he had op- 1 
-portunity, They then beſought him to exempt them from ti 
paying a tribute every ſeventh year; upon which Alexan- d 
der aſſced them, whether they were Jews ? They made be 
an ambiguous anſwer, which the King not having time to ri. 
examine, he alſo ſuſpended this matter till his return, til 
and immediately continued his march towards Gaza. ca 
(i) Upon his arrival before that city, he found it pro- Hi 
vided with 'a ſtrong garriſon, commanded by Betis, one dr: 
of Darius's eunuchs. This governor, who was a brave +a 
man, and very faithful to his ſovereign, defended it with tat. 
great vigour againſt Alexander. As this was the only in- Ale 
let or paſs into Egypt, it was abſolutely neceſſary for him gec 


to conquer it, and therefore he was obliged to beſiege it. 
'But although every art of war was employed; notwith- 
ſanding his ſoldiers fought with the utmoſt intrepidity, he 
was however forced to lie two months before it. Exaſ- 
-perated at its holding out ſo long, and his receiving two 
wounds, he was reſolved to treat the governor, the inha- 
bitants and ſoldiers with a barbarity abſolutely inexcuſable; 
for he cut ten thouſand men to pieces, and ſold all the 
reſt, with their wives and children, for ſlaves. When 
Betis, who had been taken priſoner in the laſt aſſault, was 
brought before him, Alexander, inſtead of uſiog bim 
kindly, as his valour and fidelity juſtly merited, this young 
monarch, who otherwiſe eſteemed bravery even in an ene- 
my, fired on that occaſion with an inſolent joy, ſpoke thus 
to him: Betis, thou ſhalt not die the death thou defiredſt, 
Prepare therefore te fuſfer all thoſe torments which re- 
verge can invent, Betis, looking upon the King with not 
only a firm, but a haughty air, did not make the leaſt re- 
ply to his menaces; upon which the King, more-enraged 
than before at his diſdainful ſilence: Ob/erve, ſaid he, J 

(i) Diod. I. xvii. p. $26. Arrian. I. i, p. 101103. Q. Cut, 
Þ . 6, Plat, 1 p. 679. 4 ** 
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| befeech you, that dumb arrogance, Has be bended the 
knee? has he ſpoke but even ſo much as one ſubmiſſive 
abr But I will conquer this obſtinate filence, and will 
force groans from him, if I can draw nothing elſe. At 
laſt, Alexander's * anger roſe to fury; his conduct now 
beginning to change with his fortune; upon which he or- 
dered a hole to be made thro” his heels, when a rope 
being put through them, and this being tied to à cha- 
riot, he ordered his ſoldiers to drag Betis round the city 
till he died. He boaſted his having imitated, on this oc- 
caſion, Achilles, from whom he was deſcended ; who, as 


dragged, in the ſame manner, round the walls of T roy 3 
+ av-if a man ought ever to pride himſelf for having imi- 
tated fo ill an example. Both were very barbarous, but 
Alexander was much more fo, in cauſing Betis to be drag- 
| ged alive; · and for no other reaſon, but becauſe he had 
ze it. ſerved his ſovereign with bravery and fidelity, by defend 
with- ing a city with which he had entruſted him; a fidelity, 


y, he that ought to have been admired, and even rewarded, by 


Exal- an enemy, rather than puniſhed in fo cruel a manner, 


two He ſent the greateſt part of the plunder be found in Ca- 
inha- za, to Olympias, to Cleopatra his ſiſter, and to his friends. 
able; He alſo preſented Leonidas, his preceptor, with five hun- 


11 the dred quintals, (or hundred weight) of frankincenſe, and an 
When hundred quintals of myrrh; calling to mind a caution Le- 
t, was onidas had given him when but a child, and which ſeem- 
p bim ed, even at that time, to preſage the conqueſts this mo- 
young narch had lately atchieved. For Leonidas, obſerving 


n ene- Alexander take up whole handfuls of incenſe at a facrifice, 
e thus and throw it into the fire, ſaid to him: Alexander, when 
hredft. you ſhall have conquered the country which produces theſs 
ich re. ſpices, you then may be as proſuſe of incenſe as you pleaſe ; 


but, till that day comes, be [paring of what you have. 
The monarch therefore writ to Leonidas as follows: 7 
fend you a large quaniity of incenſe and myrrh, in order 


* Tram deinde vertit in rabiem, jam tum peregrinos ritus nova ſub- 
eunte fortuna. Quint. Curt. 
I Decepit exemplar vitiis imitabile, Horat. 


Homer relates, cauſed the dead body of HeQor to be 


þ 
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that you may no longer be ſo reſerved and ſparing in your 
ſacrifices to the Gods | 


(x) As ſoon as Alexander had ended the ſiege of Gaza, pul 
he left a garriſon there, and turned the whole power of the 
his arms towards Egypt. In ſeven days march he arrived pon 
before Peluſium, whither a great number of Egyptians had thin 
aſſembled, with all imaginable diligence, to recognize him ſup 
for their ſovereign, dire 

The hatred-theſe people bore to the Perſians was fo com 
great, that they valued very little who ſhould be their WM vpir 
King, provided they could but meet with a hero to reſcue ving 
them from the inſolence and indignity with which them- Up an 
ſelves and thoſe who profeſſed their religion, were treated, they 
For, how falſe ſoever a religion may be (and it is ſcarce piece: 
poſſible to imagine one more abſurd than that of the Egyp- Tl 


tians) ſo long as it continues to be the eſtabliſhed religion, 
the people will not ſuffer it to be inſulted ; nothing affec- 
ting their minds fo ſtrongly, nor firing them to a greater 
degree. Ochus had cauſed their god Apis to be murdered, 
in a manner highly injurious to themſelves, and their reli- 
gion; and the Perſians, to whom he had left the govern- 
ment, continued to make the ſame mock of that deity, 
Thus ſeveral circumſtances had rendered the Perſians ſo 
odious, that, upon Amyntas's coming a little before with 
a handful of men, he found them prepared to join, and 
aſſiſt him in expelling the Perſians, © 

This Amyntas had deſerted from Alexander, and enter- 
ed into the ſervice of Darius. He had commanded the 
Grecian forces at the battle of Iſſus; and, having fled into 
Syria by the country lying towards Tripoli, with four 
thouſand men, he had there ſeized upon as many veſſels 
as he wanted, burnt the reſt, and immediately fet fail to- 
wards the iſland of Cyprus, and afterwards towards Pelu- 
Gum, which he took by ſurprize, upon feigning that he had 
been honoured with a commiſhon from Darius, appointing 
him governor of Egypt, in the room of Sabaces, killed in 


(k) A. M. 3673. Ant. J. C. 331. Diod. lib. xvii. p. $26--529+ 
Arrian. lib. iii. p. 104---110. Plut. in Alex. p. 679---681, Quint. 
Curt. lib. iv. c. 7 and 8. Juſtia, lib, xi, c. 11. 


deſcenda 7 
(1) lin. 
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the battle of Iſſus. As ſoon as he found himſelf poſſeſſed 
of this important city, he threw off the maſk, and made 
public pretenſions to the crown of Egypt; declaring, that 
the motive of his coming was, to expel the Perſians, U- 
pon this, a multitude of Egyptians, who wiſhed for no- 
thing ſo earneſtly, as to free themſelves from theſe in- 
ſupportable tyrants, went over to him, He then marched 
directly for Memphis, the capital of the kingdom; when 
coming to a battle, he defeated the Perſians, and ſhut them 
up in the city. But, after he had gained this victory, ha- 
ring neglected to keep his ſoldiers together, they ſtraggled 
up and down in ſearch of plunder; which the enemy ſeeing, 
they allied out upon ſuch as remained, and cut them to 
pieces with Amyntas their leader. . 5 

This event, fo far from leſſening the averſion the E- 
gyptians had for the Perſians, increaſed it ſtill more; ſo 
that the moment Alexander appeared upon the frontiers, 
the people, who were all diſpoſed to receive that monarch, 
ran in crowds to ſubmit to him. His arriyal, at the head 
of a powerful army, preſented them with a ſecure protec- 
tion, which Amyntas could not afford them; and, from 
this conſideration, they all declared openly in his favour, 
Mazaeus, who commanded in Memphis, finding it would 
be to no purpoſe for him to reſiſt ſo triumphant an army; 
and, that Darius, his ſovereign, was not in a condition to 
ſuccour him, he therefore ſet open the gates of the city to 
the eonqueror, and gave up eight hundred talents, about 
one hundred and forty thouſand pounds, and all the King's 
furniture. Thus Alexander poſſeſſed himſelf of all Egypt, 
vithout meeting with the leaſt oppoſition. | 

At Memphis he formed a defign of viſiting the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon. This temple was ſituated in the midſt 
of the ſandy deſarts of Lybia, and twelve days journey 
from Memphis. (I) Ham, the ſon of Noah, firſt peopled 
Egypt and Lybia after the flood; and, when idolatry be- 
gan to gain ground in the world ſome time after, he 
vas the chief deity of theſe two countries in whick his 
deſcendants had continued. A temple was built in his ho- 
(l) Plin, lib. V. C. 9. 
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nour in the midſt of theſe deſarts, upon a ſpot of pretty 


good ground, abo two leagues (m) broad, which formed 
a kind of iſland in a ſea of ſand. It is he whom the Greeks 


call Zeva., Jupiter, * and the Egyptians Ammon. In pro- 


'cels of time theſe two names were joined ; and he was 


called Jupiter- Ammon. 1 
The motive of this journey, which was equally raſh 
and dangerous, was owing to a ridiculous vanity, Alex- 
ander, having readin Homer, and other fabulous authors 
of antiquity, that moſt of their heroes were repreſented as 
ſons of ſome deity : and, as he himſelf was deſirous of 
paſſing for a hero, he was determined to have ſome God 
for his father. Accordingly, he fixed upon Jupiter- Am- 
mon, for his purpoſe, and began by bribing the prieſts, 
and teaching them the part they were to act. 
it would have been to no purpoſe, had any one endea- 
voured to divert him from a deſign, which was great in 
no other circumſtances than the pride and extravagance 
that gave birth to it. Puffed up with his victories, he had 
already begun to aſſume, as Plutarch obſerves, that cha- 
rater of tenaciouſneſs and inflexibility which will do no- 
thing but command; which cannot ſuffer advice, and much 
leſs bear oppoſition; which knows neither obſtacles nor 
dangers ; which makes the beautiful to conſiſt in impoſſ- 
bility; in a word, which fancies itſelf able to force, not 


of nature; the uſual effect of a long ſeries of proſperities 
which ſubdues the ſtrongeſt, and makes them at length for- 
get that they are men. We,-ourſelves, have ſeen a fi- 
mou + conqueror, who boaſted his treading in the ſteps of 
Alexander, carry further than he had ever done this kind 
of ſavage heroiſm ; and lay it down as a maxim to himſelf, 
never to recede from his reſolution. 

(n) Alexander therefore ſets out; and, going don 

(m) Forty furlongs. (n) A. M. 3673. Ant. J. C. 331. 

* For this reaſon the city of Egypt, which the ſcriptures I call No- 
Ammon (the city of Ham)-or of Ammon, is called by the Greeks 


Alegri, or the city of Jupiter. 
© Jcrem. xlvi. 25. Ezek. xxx. 156. Nahum ill. 8, 


+ Charles XII. King of Sweden, 
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from the river Memphis, till he came to the ſea, he coals. 
it; and, after having paſſed Canopus, he obſerves, op - 
polite to the iſland of Pharos, a ſpot he thought very well 
ſituated for-the building of a city. He himſelf drew the 
plan of it, and marked out the ſeveral places where the 
temples. and public ſquares were to be erected. For the 
building it, he employed Dinocrates the architect, who 
had acquired great reputation by his rebuilding, at Ephe- 
ſus the temple of Diana, which Heroſtratus had burnt, - 
This city he called after his own name, and it afterwards 
roſe to be the capital of the kingdom. As its harbour, 
which was very commodious, had the Mediterranean on one 
ſide, and the Nile and the Red-ſea in its,neighbourhood, 
it drew all the traffic of the caſt and welt ; and thereby 
became in a very little time, one of the moſt flouriſhing 
cities in the univerſe, | 
Alexander had a journey to go of ſixteen hundred ſta- 
dia, or fourſcore French leagues, to the temple of Jupiter- 
Ammon; and moſt of the way through ſandy deſarts. 
The ſoldiers were patient enough for the two firſt days 
march, before they arrived in the vaſt dreadful ſolitudes ; 
but as ſoon as they found themſelves in vaſt plains, covered 
with ſands of a prodigious depth, they were greatly ter- 
nfied. Surrounded as with a ſea, they gazed round as 
far as their ſight could extend, to diſcover, if poſſible, 
ſome place that was inhabited; but all in vain, for they 
could not perceive ſo much as a ſingle tree, nor the leaſt 
footſteps of any land that had been cultivated, To increaſe 
ther calamity, the water, that they had brought in goat» 
ſkins, upon camels, now failed; and there was not fo 
much as a ſingle drop in all that ſandy deſart. They there- 
fore were reduced to the ſad condition of dying almoſt 
with thirſt ; not to mention the danger they were in of 
being buried under mountains of ſand, that are ſome- 
times raiſed by the winds ; and which bad formerly de- 
ſtroyed fifty thouſand of Cambyſes's troops. Every thing 
Vas by this time ſcorched to ſo violent a degree, and the 
ar become ſo bot, that the men could ſcarcely breathe 
When, on a ſudden, whether by chance, ſay the hiſtori- 
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ans, or the immediate indulgence of heaven, the ſly wag 
ſo compleatly overſpread with thick clouds, that they hid 
the fun, which was a great relief to the army; tho they 
were ſtill in prodigions want of water. But the ſtorm ha- 
ving diſcharged itſelf in a violent rain, every ſoldier got 
as much as he wanted; and ſome had ſo violent a thirſt, 
that they ſtood with their mouths open, and catched the 
rain as it fell, The judjcious reader knows What judgment 
he is to form of thefe marvelous incidents, with which 
hiſtorians have thought proper to embelliſh this relation, 

They were ſeveral days in croſſing theſe deſarts, and, upon 
their arriving near the place where the oraele ſtood, they 
perceived a great number of ravens flying before the molt 
advanced ſtandards, Theſe ravens, ſometimes flew to the 
ground when the army marched ſlowly ; and, at other 
times, advanced forwards, to ſerve them as guides, till 
they, at laſt, came to the temple of the god. A vaſtly fur- 
prizing circumſtance is, that although this oracle be ſituat · 
ed in the midſt of an almoſt boundſeſs folitade, it never- 
theleſs is ſurrounded with a grove, fo very ſhady, that 
the ſun-beams can ſcarce pierce it ; not to mention that 
this prove or wood is watered with ſeveral ſprings of freſh 
water, which preſerve it in perpetual verdure. It 1s re- 


lated, that near this grove there is another, in the midſt 


of which is a fountain, called the water, or fountain 
ef the ſun, At day- break it is luke-warm, at noon cold; 
but in the evening it grows warmer infenſibly, and at mid- 
night is boiling hot; after this, as day approaches, it de · 
creaſes in heat, and continues this viciſſitude for ever. 
The pod, who is worſhipped in this temple, is not 
repreſented under the form which painters and fcu]ptors 
generally give to gods; for he js made of emeralds, and 


other precious ſtones, and, from the head to the f navel, 


reſembles a ram. The King being come into the temple, 
the ſenior prieſt declared him to be the fon of Jupiter; and 
aſſured, that the god himſelf beſtowed this name upon him, 
Alexander accepted it with joy, and acknowleged Jupiter 


+ This paſſage in Quintus Curtius is pretty difficult, and is vert 


- ouſly explained by interpreters. 
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as his father. He afterwards aſked the prieſt, whether his 
father Jupiter had not allotted him the empire of the whole 
world ? to which the prieſt, who, was 2s much a flatterer 
as the King was vain- gloridds, anſwefed, that he ſhould be 
monarch of the univerſe, At laſt, he enquired whether 
all his father's murderers had been puniſhed ;'bur the prieſt 
replied, that he blaſpbemell; thar his father was immor- 
tal; but that with regard to the murderers of f Philip, they 
had all been extirpated; adding, that he ſoul be invin- 
cible, and afterwards take his ſeat among the Yeities, 
Haying ended his ſacrifice, he offered magnificent preſents 
to the god, and did nor forget the prieſts, who had been fo 
faithful to his intereſt, 

Swelled with the ſplendid title of the ſon of Jupiter, and 
fancying himſelf raiſed above the human ſpecies, he re- 
turned from his journey as from a triumph. From that 
time, in all his letters, his orders and decrees he always 
wrote in the ſtyle following : (o) ALEXANDER, Kix, 
$0N OF JUPITER-AMMON : in anſwer to which, Olym- 
pias, his mother, one day made a very witty remonſtrance 


in few words, by deſiring him not to quarrel any longer 


with Juno. 

Whilſt Alexander prided himſelf in theſe. chimeras, 
and taſted the great pleaſure his vanity made him conceive 
from this pompous title, every one derided him in ſecret; 
and ſome, who had not yet put on the yoke of abjeck 
flattery, ventured to reproach him on that account; but 
they paid very dear for thar liberty, as the ſequel will 
ſhew. Not fatisfied with endeavouring to paſs for the 
ſon of a god, and of being perſuaded, in caſe this 
were poſſible, that he really was ſuch, he himſelf would 
alſo paſs for a god; till at laſt, Providence having acted 
that part, of which ſhe was pleaſed to make him the in- 
ſtrument, brought him to his end, and thereby ey” 
him with the reſt of mortals. / 

Alexander, upon his return from the temple of 1 
ter Ammon, being arrived at the Palus Marestis, which 


(o) Varro apud A. Gel, I. xiit. c. 4, 
Vol. VI. pu T 4 
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is not far from the iſland of Pharos, made a viſit to the 
new city, part of which was new built. Te took the 
beſt methods, poſſible to people it, invitiog thither all ſorts 
of perſons, to whom he offered the moſt advantageous 


conditions. (p) He drew to it, among others, a conſide- 


rable number of Jews, by allowing them very great pri- 
vileges; for, he not only left them the free exerciſe of 
their religion and laws, but put them on the ſame foot in 
every reſpect with the Macedonians, whom he ſettled there, 

From thence he went to — where he ſpent the 


Winter. 


varro obſerves, that at the time this King built Alex - 
andria, the uſe of Papyrus (for writing) was found in E- 
gypt; but this I ſhall mention elſewhere, 

(q) During Alexander's ſtay in Memphis, he ſettled the 
affairs of Egypt, ſuffering none but Macedonians to com- 
mand the troops. He divided the country into diſtricts, 
over each of which he appointed a heutenant, who receiv- 
ed orders from himſelf only; not thinking it ſafe to en- 


truſt the general command of all the troops to one ſingle 


perſon, in fo large and populous a country. With re- 
gard to the civil government, he inveſted one Doloaſpes 
with the whole power of it; for, being deſirous that E- 
gypt ſhould ſtill be governed by its antient laws and cuſ- 
toms, he was of opinion that a native of Egypt, to whom 
they muſt be familiar, was fitter for that office than any 
foreigner whatſoever. 

To haſten the building of his new city, be appointed 
Cleomenes inſpector over it; with orders for him to levy 
the tribute which Arabia was to pay. But this Cleomenes 
was a very wicked wretch, who abuſed his authority, and 


vl png the people with the 2 barbarity. 


(v) Joſeph. contra ; Applon 


Arrian, I. i. 2, 108, - 
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sec er. VIII. ne after his return yoo Egypt, 
..reſolves to go in purſuit of Darius. At his ſetting out, 
e hears of the death of that monarch's queen, He 
' cauſes the ſeveral honours to be paid her which were 
due to her rank, He paſſes the Eupbrates and Tigris, 
and comes up with Darius. The famous baitle Ar- 
bela. 


0 e having ſettled the affairs of Egypt, ſet | 


out from thence about ſpring- time, to march in- 
to the eaſt againſt Darius. In his way through Paleſtine, 
he heard news which gave him great uneaſineſs. At his 
going into Egypt, he had appointed Andromachus, whom 
he highly eſteemed, governor of Syria and Paleſtine, 
Andromachus coming to Samaria to ſettle ſome affairs in 
that country, the Samaritans mutinied ; and fetting fite 
to the houſe in which he was, burnt him alive, It was 
very probable, that this was occaſioned by the rage with 
which that people were fired, at their having been denied 
the ſame privileges that had been granted the Je, their 
enemies. Alexander was highly exaſperated againſt them 
for this cruel action, and accordingly he put to death all 
thoſe who had any hand in it, baniſhed the reſt from 
the city of Samaria, ſapplying their room with a colony 
of Macedonians, and divided hs reſt of their lands among 
the Jews. 

He made ſome ſtay in Tyre, to ſettle the various affairs 
of the countries be left behind . and advanced towards 
new conqueſts. 

(s) He was ſcarce out, but an eunuch brought word, 


that Darius's conſort was dead in child-bed, - Hearing this, 


he returned back, and went into the tent of Syſigambie, 
whom he found bathed in tears, and lying on the ground, 
in the midſt of the young princeſſes, who alſo were weep- 

(r) Diod. I. xvii. p. 330836. Arrian, 1. ii. p. 111>=>127. 
Plutarch. in Alex. p- 681-685. n. I. iv. c. 9 16. * 
tin. I. xi. c. 11:14. Ge: 

(5) A; M. 3674 Ar J. C. 33. 
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ing; and near them the ſon of Darius, a child, * who 
was the more worthy of compaſhon, as he was leſs ſenſible 
to evils, which concerned him more than any other. A- 
lexander conſoled them in ſo kind and tender a manner, 
as plainly ſhewed that he himſelf was deeply and ſincerely 
afflicted. He cauſed her funeral obſequies to be perform- 
ed with the utmoſt ſplendor and magnificence. One of 
the eunuchs who ſuperintended the chamber, and who had 
been taken with, the princeſſes, fled from the camp, and 
ran to Darius, whom he informed of his conſort's death. 
The Perſian monarch was ſeized with the moſt violent af. 
lion upon hearing this news, particularly, as he ſup - 
poſed ſhe would not be allowed the funeral ceremonies due 
to her exaked rank; But the eunuch undeceived him on 
this occalion, by telling him the honouts which Alexander 
bad paid his queen after her death, and the civilities he 
had always ſhe wu her in her life · time. Darius, upon 
hearing theſe, words, Was fired with ſuſpicions of ſo hor- 
rid a kind, that they did not Igave him a, moment's quiet, 
Taking the eunuch aſide, he ſpoke to him as follows. 
** Tf thou doſt ſtill acknawvlege Darius for thy lord and ſo- 
vereign, tell me, by the reſęect and veneration thou oweſt 
to that great ſplendor of t Mubres, which enlightens us, 
and to this hand which the King, ſtretcheth out to thee; 
tell me, I ſay, whether in bemoaning the death of Statira, 
I do not bewail the leaſt of her evils : and whether, as ſhe 
fell into the hands of a young monarch, ſhe did not firſt 
loſe her honour, and afterwards her life.” The eunuch, 
throwing himſelf at Darius's feet, beſought him not to 
think ſo injuriouſly of Alexander's virtue; nor diſhonour 
his wife and ſiſter after her death; and not deprive him- 
{elf of the greateſt conſolation be could poſkibly have ia 
his misfortunes, viz. to be firmly perſuaded, that the 
prince, who had triumphed over him, was ſuperior to the 
frailties of other men; that he ought rather to admire A- 


Ob id ipſum miſerabilis, quod nondum ſentiebat calamitatem, 
maxima ex parte ad ipſum redundantem. Q. Curt. 

+ The Perſians worſhipped the fun under the name of Mithues, 

and the moon under that of Mithra. 
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of ALEXANDER 21 
lexander, as he had given the Perſian ladies much ſtronger 
proofs of his virtue and continence, than he had given the 
Perſians themſelves of his valour. After this, he conſirra- 
ed all he had before ſaid by the moſt dreadful oaths and 
imprecations; and then gave him a particular account of 
what public fame related, concerning the wiſdom, Wo 
_ and magnanimity of Alexander. 

Darius, returning into the hall where his courtiers were 
aſembled, and lifting up his! hands to heaven, he broke 
into the following prayer: Le gods, who preſide over 
the birth of men, and who diſpoſe of kings and empires, 
grant that, after having raiſed the fortune of Perſia from 
its dejected ſtate, 1 may tranſmit it to my deſcendants with 
the ſame luſtre in which I received it; in order that, af- 
ter having triumphed over my enemies, I may acknowlege 
the favours which Alexander has ſhewn in my calamity, 
to perſons who, of all others, are molt dear to me: or, 
in caſe the time ordained by the fates is at laſt come, or 
that-it maſt neceſſarily happen from the anger of the gods, 
or the ordinary viciſſitudes of human affairs, that the em- 
pire of Perſia muſt end; grant, great gods, that none * but 
Alexander may aſcend the throne of Cyrus“ 

la the mean time, Alexander having ſet out upon his 
muck! arrived with his whole army at Thapfacus, where 
he croſſed a bridge that lay croſs the Euphrates, and con - 
tinned his journey towards the Tigris, «where he expected 
to come up with the enemy. Darius had already made over - 
tures of peace to him twice; but finding at laſt that there 
was no hopes of their coochiding one, -unleſs he reſigned 
the whole empire to him, he therefore prepared himſelf 
again for battle. For this purpoſe. he aſſembled in Ba- 
bylon an army half as numerous again as that of Iſſus, and 
marched it towards Nineveh : his forces covered all the 
plains of Meſopotamia. Advice being brought that the 
enemy was not far off, he cauſed Satropates, colonel of 
the cavalry, to advance at the head of a thouſand choſen 
horſe; and likewiſe gave fix thouſand to Mazaeus, go- 
verade of the province; all who were to prevent Alexan- 


der from croſſing the river, and to lay waſte the V 
T 3 
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through which that monarch was to paſs: but he arrived 
too late. 26,04 
ol all the rivers of he eaſt, this is the mot 1 5 and 
not only a great number of rivalets mix in its waxes, but 
thoſe alſo drag along great ſtones; ſo that it is named Ti- 
gris by reaſon of its, prodigious rapidity, an arrow being ſo 
called in the Perſian tongue, Alexander ſounded thoſe 
parts of the river which were fordable, and there the wa- 
ter, at the entrance, came up to the horſes bellies, and in 
the middle to their breaſts, Haviog drawn up his infantry 
in the form of a half. moon, and poſted his cavalry on the 
two wings, they advanced to the current of the water with 
vo great difficulty, carrying their arms over their heads, 
The King walked on foot among the infantry, and was 
ihe ſirſt who appeared on the oppoſite ſhore, where he 
pointed out with his hand the ford to the ſoldiers; it not 
being poſſible for him to make them bear him, But it was 
with the greateſt difficulty they kept themſelves above 
water, becauſe of the ſlipperineſs of the ſtenes, and the 
impetuoſity of the ſtream. Such ſoldiers as not only car- 
ried their arms, but their eloaths alſo, were much more 
fatigued; for iheſe being unable to go forward, were car - 
ried into whirlpools, unleſs they threw away their burdens, 
At the ſame time, the great number of cloaths floating 
up and dowp,: beat:avay:the/burdens:of feverals ; and, as 
every; man endeavouredi to cateh at his o/ things, they 
annoyed one another more than the river did. It was to 
vo purpoſe that the King commaaded them, with a loud 
voice, to ſave nothing but their arms; and aſſured them, 
hat he bimſelf would compenſate their other loſſes; for 
not one of them would liſten. to his admonitions or orders, 
fo great was the noiſe and tumult. At laſt, they all pal- 
ſed over that part of the ford where the, water was ſbal- 
loweſt, and the ſtream leſs impetuous, recovering how- 
ever but a ſmall part of their baggage. 

It is certain, that, his army might eaſily have been cut 
to pieces, had they been oppoſed by a general ho dared 
to conquer; that is, who made ever ſo little oppoſition 

do their paſſage, But Mazacus, who might cally hare 
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of ALEXANDER. 213 
defeated them, had he come up when they were croſſing 
the tiver in diſorder and conſuſion, did not arrive till they 
were drawn up in battle- array. A like good fortune had 
always attended this Prince hitherto, both when he paſſed 
the-Granicus, in ſight of ſo prodigious a multitude of horſe 
and foot, who waited his coming on the ſtwre; and alſo 
in the rocks of Cilicia, when he found the paſſes and 
ſtraights quite open and defenceleſs, where a ſmall num- 


ber of troops might have checked his progreſs, This * cir- 


cumſtance may lefſen our ſurprize at that exceſs of bold- 
neſs, which was his peculiar characteriſtic, and which per- 
petually prompted him to attempt blindly the greateſt dan- 
gers; fince, as he was always fortunate, he neyer had 
once room to ſuſpe& himſelf guilty of raſhneſs. 

The King, having encamped two days near the river, 
commanded his ſoldiers to be ready for. marching on the 
morrow ; but about nine or ten in the evening, the moon 
firſt loſt its light, and appeared afterwards quite ſullied, 
and, as it were, tinctured with blood. Now, as this hap- 
pened juſt-befpre a great battle was going to be fought, 
the doubtful:ſucceſs of which filled the army with ſufficient 
diſquietude; they were firſt ſtruck with a religious awe, 
and being afterwards | ſeized with fear, they cried out, 
That Heaven diſplayed the marks of its anger; and that 
they were dragged, againſt the will of it, to the extremi- 
nes of the earth; that rivers. oppoſed their paſſage; that 
the ſtars refuſed to lend their uſual light; and that they 
could now ſee nothing but deſarts and ſolitudes; that, 
merely to ſatisfy the ambition of one man, ſo many thou- 
ſands ſhed their blood; and that for a man who contem- 
ned his own country, diſowned his father, and pretend» 
ed to paſs for a god,” 

Theſe murmurs were riſing to an open inſurrection, 
when Alexander, whom nothing could intimidate, ſum» 
moned the officers of the army into his tent, and com- 


' manded ſuch of the Egyptian ſoothſayers as were beſt ſkil= 


led in the knowlege of the ſtars, to declare what they 


* Audaciae quoque, qua maxime viguit, ratio minui poteſt; quia 
nunquam in diſcrimen venit, an temere feciſſet. Q Curt. 
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thought of this phaenomenon. Theſe knew very well the 
natural cabſes of eclipſes of the moon; but, without en- 
tering into phyſical enquiries, they contented themſelves 
with ſaying, that the ſun was on the fide of the Greeks, 
and the moon on that of the Perſians; and that, whenever 
it ſuffered an eclipſe, it always threatened the latter with 
ſome grievous calamity, whereof they mentioned ſeveral 
examples, all which they gave as true and indiſputable, 
Superſtition has a ſurprizing aſcendant over the minds of the 
vulgar. How headſtrong and inconſtant ſoever they may 
be, yet if they are once ſtruck with a vain image of reli- 
gion, they will ſooner obey ſoothſayers than their leaders, 
The anſwer made by the Egyptians being diſperſed among 
the ſoldiers, it revived their hopes and courage, 

The King, purpoſely to take advantage of this ardour, 
began his march after midnight. On his right hand lay 
the Tigris, and on his left the mountains called Gordyaei. 


At day-break the ſcouts, whom he had ſent to view the 


enemy, brought word that Darius was marching towards 
him; upon which, he immediately drew up his forces in 
battle-array, and ſet himſelf at their head. However, it 
was afterwards found that they were only a detachment of 
a thouſand horſe that was going upon diſcoveries, and 
which ſoon retired to the main army, Nevertheleſs, news 
was brought the King, that Darius was now but an hun- 
dred and fifty * ſtadia from the place where they then 
were. 62 K. 

Not long before this, ſome letters had been intercept- 
ed, by which Darius ſollicited the Grecian ſoldiers either 


do kill or betray Alexander, Nothing can reflect ſo great 


an odium on the memory of this prince, as an attempt of 
that kind; an attempt ſo abject and black, and more than 
once repeated, Alexander was in doubt with himſelf, whe- 
ther it would be proper for him to read theſe letters in a 
full aſſembly, relying as much on the affection and fideli- 
ty of the Greeks, as on that of the Macedonians, But 
Parmenio diſſuaded him from it; declaring that it would 
be dangerous even to awake ſuch thoughts in the minds of 
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ſoldiers; that one only was ſufficient to ſtrike the blow; 
and that avarice was capable of attempting the moſt enor- 
mous crimes. The King followed this prudent counlel, 
and ordered his army to march forward, 

Although Darius had twice ſued in vain for peace, and 
imagined that he had nothing to truſt to but his arms; ne- 
yertheleſs, being overcome by the advantageous circum- 


ſtances. which had been told him concerning Alexander's 
tenderneſs and humility towards his family, he diſpatched 


ten of his chief relations, who were to offer him freſh con- 
ditions of peace more advantageous than the former; and 
to thank him for the kind treatment he had given his fa- 
mily. Darius had, in the former propoſals, given him up 


all the provinces as far as the river Halys ; but now he ad- 


ded the ſeveral territories ſituate between the Helleſpont 
and the Euphrates, that is, all he already poſſeſſed. A- 
lexander made the following anſwer : * Tell your ſove- 
reign, that thanks, between perſons who make war againſt 
each other, are ſuperfluous, and that in caſe I have be- 
haved with clemency towards his family, it was for my 


own ſake, and not for his in conſequence of my own in- 


dination, and not to pleaſe him. To inſult the unhappy, 
is a thing to me unknown. I do not attack either priſoners 
or women, and turn my rage againſt ſuch only as are arm- 
ed ſor the fight. Did Darius ſue for peace in a ſincere view, 
then would debate on what is to be done; but ſince he 
ſtill continues, by letters and by money, to ſpirit up my 


ſoldiers to betray me, and my friends to murder me, I , 


therefore am determined to purſue him with the utmoſt 
vigourz and that not as an enemy, but a poiſoner and an 
alſaſſin. It indeed becomes him, to offer to yield up to me 
what I am already pofſeſſed of! Would he be fatisfied. 
with ranking himſelf as a ſecond to me, without pretends 
ing to be my equal, I poſlibly might then hear him. Tell 
him, that the world will not permit two ſuns, nor two ſo- 
vereigns, Let him therefore chuſe, either to ſurrender to- 
day, or fight me to-morrow, and not flatter himfelf with 
the hopes of obtaining better ſucceſs than he has hitherto 
had.“ Darius's propoſals are certainly not reaſonable ;, 
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erder that they may run into the horſes feet, 


but then, is Alexander's anſwer much more ſo ? In the 
former we behold a prince, who is not yet ſenſible of his 
own weakneſs, or, at leaſt, who cannot prevail with him - 
ſelf to own it; and in the latter, we ſee a monarch quite 
intoxicated with his good fortune, and carrying his pride 


to ſuch an exceſs of folly, as is not to be parallelled : The 


world will not permit tauo ſuns nor two ſovereigns. If 
this be greatneſs, and not pride, I do not know what can 
ever deſerve the latter name. The ambaſſadors having 
leave to depart, returned back, and told Darius that he 
muſt now prepare for battle. The latter pitched his eamp 
near a village called Gaugamela, and the river Bumela, in 
a'plain at a conſiderable diſtance from Arbela, He had 


before levelled the ſpot which he pitched upon for the. 


field of battle, in order that his chariots and cavalry might 
have full room to move in; recolle&ing, that his fighting 
in the ſtreights of Cilicia had loſt him the battle fought 
there. At the ſame time, he had prepared * crows-feet to 
annoy the enemy's horſe. ; 
Alexander, upon hearing this news, continued four days 
in the place he then was, to reſt his army, and ſurround- 
ed his camp with trenches and paliſades; for he was de- 
termined to leave all his baggage, and the uſeleſs ſoldiers 
init, and march the remainder againſt the chemy, with no 
other equipage than the arms they carried. Accordingly, 
he ſet out about nine in the evening, in order to fight 


Darius at day-break ; who, upon this advice, had drawn 


up his army in order of battle, Alexander alſo marched 
in battle-array; for both armies were within two or three 
leagues of each other. When he was arrived at the moun- 
tains, ' where he could diſcover the enemy's whole army, 
he halted ; and, having aſſembled his general officers, as 
well Macedonians as foreigners, he debated whether they 
ſhould engage immediately, or pitch their camp in that 
place. The latter opinion being followed, becauſe it was 
judged proper for them to view the field of battle, and the 


* Crows-feet is an inſtrument compoſed of iron ſpikes, Several cf 
theſe are laid in the fields through which the cayalry Is to march, ® 
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manoef in which the enemy was drawn up, the army en- 


e campe in the ſame order in which it had marched ; during 
is which Alexander, at the head of his infantry, lightly arm- 
1» ed, and his royal regiments, marched round the "93 in 


which the battle was to be fought. 
Being returned, he aſſembled his general officers a le. 
cond time, and told them, that there was no occaſion for 


were alone ſufficient to excite them to glory; that he de- 
fired them only to repreſent to the ſoldiers, that 

were not to fight, on this occaſion, for Phoenicia or Egypt, 
but for all Aſia, which would be poſſeſſed by him who 
ſhould conquer ; and that, after having gone through ſo 
many provinces, and left behind them ſo great a number of 
rivers and mountains, they could ſecure their retreat no 
otherwiſe than by gaining a compleat victory. After this 
ſpeech, he ordered them to take ſome repoſe, 

It is ſaid, that Parmenio adviſed him to attack the ene- 
my in the night-time, alleging, that they might eaſily be 
defeated, if fallen upon by ſurprize, and in the dark ; but 
days the King anſwered, ſo loud that all preſent might hear 


und- him, that it did not become Alexander to ſteal a victory, and 
s de- therefore he was reſolved to fight and conquer in broad 
<ers day-light. This was a haughty, but, at the ſame time, a 
th no prudent anſwer ; for, it was running great hazard, to 
ogly, fall upon ſo numerous an army in the night-time, and in 
fight an unknown country. Darius, fearing that he ſhould be 
Irawn attacked at unawares, becauſe he had not intrenched him» 
rched ſelf, obliged his ſoldiers to continue the whole night un- 
three der arms, which proved of the highelt prejudice to him in 
moun- the engagement. 
army, Alexander, who in the orife of affairs uſed always to 
rs, A conſult loothſayers, obſerving very exactly whatever they 
r they enjoined, in order to obtain the favour of the gods, finding 
in that himſelf upon the point of fighting a battle, the ſucceſs of 
it xa Which was to give empire to the conqueror, ſent for A+ 
ind de riſtander in whom he repoſed the greateſt confidence. He 
Hd then ſhut himſelf up with the ſoothſayer, to make ſome 


ſecret ſacrifices, ' and afterwards offered up victims to 


his making a ſpeech, becauſe their courage and great actions 
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* Fear, which he doubtleſs did to prevent his army from 
being ſeized with dread, at the fight of the formidable army 
of Darius. The ſoothſayer, dreſſed in his veſtments, hold- 
ing vervain with his head veiled,” firſt repeated the prayers 
which the King was to addreſs to Jupiter; to Minerva, 
and to victory. The whole being ended, Alexander went 
to bed, to repoſe himſelf the remaining part of the night. 
As he revolved in his mind, not without ſome emotion, 
the conſequence of the battle, which was upon the point 
of being fought, he could not ſleep immediately, But his 
body being oppreſſed, in a manner, by the anxiety of his 
mind, he ſlept ſoundly, the whole night, contrary to his 
uſual cuſtom : ſo that when his generals were aſſembled at 
day-break before his tent, to receive his orders, they were 
greatly ſurprized to find he was not awake; upon which, 
they themſelves commanded the ſoldiers to take ſome re- 
freſument. Parmenio having at laſt awaked him, and 
ſeeming ſurprized to find him in ſo calm and ſweet a ſleep, 
juſt as he was going to ſight a battle, in which his whole 
fortune lay at ſtake : How could it be poſſible, ſaid Alex» 
ander, for us not 10 be calm, fince the enemy is coming 
to deliver himſelf into our hands ? Immediately he took 
up his arms, mounted his horſe, and rode up and down 
the ranks; exhorting the troops to behave gallantly, and, 
if poſſible, t. ſurpaſs their antient fame, and the glory 
they had hitherto acquired, Soldiers, on the day of a 
battle, imagine they ſee the fate of the engagement paint» 
ed in the face of their general. As for Alexander, he had 
never appeared ſo calm, ſo gay, nor ſo reſolute, The ſe- 
renity and ſecurity which they obſerved in him, were in a 
manner ſo many aſſurances of the victory. 

There was a great difference between the two armics 
with reſpect to numbers, but much more ſo with regard 
to courage, That of Darius conſiſted at I leaſt of 6x 
hundred thouſand foot, and forty thouſand horſe ; and 
the other of no more than forty thouſand foot, and ſeven 


We mult read in Plutarch ÞoC@ inſtead of O.. 
+ According to ſeveral hiſtorians, it amgynted to upwards of 4 
million of men. 1 . Cad $4 " 4 358 5 @+# » 
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or eight thonſand borſe : but dhe latter was all fire and 
ſtrength z whereas on the fide of the Perſians, it was a 
prodigious afſerablage of men, not of ſoldiers ; 4 an empty 
phantom rather than à real army. 


Both ſides were di ſpoſetl in very dent the ſame array. 
The forces were draw up in two lines, the cavalry on 
the two wings, and the ;infantry in ihe middle; the one 


and the other being under the particular conduct of the 


chiefs of each of the different nations that compoſed them; 


and commanded, in general, by the principal crown-offi- 


cers, The front of the batde- (under Darius) was covered 


with, two- hundred chariots, armed with ſcythes, and with 
ſiſteen elephants, that King taking his poſt: in the center 


of the firſt line, Beſides the guards, which were the 


flower of his forces, he alſo had fortified himſelf with the 


Grecian infantry, whom he had drawn up near his per- 
ſon; believing, this body only capable of oppoſing the Ma- 


cedonian phalanx, As his army ſpread over a much great - 
er ſpace of ground than that of the enemy, he intended to 
ſurround; and to charge them at W ſame time, 
both in front and flank. 


But Alexander had guarded againſt this, by den or- 


ders to the commanders of the ſecond line, that in caſe 
they ſhould be charged behind, to face about to that ſide; 


or elſe to draw: up their troops in form of à gibbet, and 


cover the wings, in cafe the enemy ſhould charge them in 
fank. He had poſted, in the front of his firſt line, the 
greateſt part of his bow-men, ſlingers, hurlers of javelins, 
in order that theſe might make head again(t the chariots 
armed with ſeythes; and frighten the horſes, by diſchar< 
ging at them a ſhower of arrows, javelins and ſtones. 
Thoſe. who led on the wings, were ordered to extend 
them as wide as poſſible; but in ſuch & manner, as not 
to weakeri the main body. As for the baggage and the 
captives, among whom were Danus's mother and children, 
they were left in the camp, under a ſmall guard. Par- 


menio commanded, as he had always done, the left wings | 


and Alexander the right. 
1. __ Nomina yerius * auxilia, Q. Curt 
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When the two armies came in view, Alexander, who the! 
had been ſhewn the ſeveral places where the crows-feet of 1: 
were hid, extended more and more towards the right to be b 
avoid them; and the Perſians advanced forward in propor- faw 


tion. Darius, being afraid leſt the Macedonians ſhould of vi 
draw him from the ſpot of ground he had levelled, and to tl 


carry him into another that was rough and uneven, com- ſooth 
manded the cavalry in his left wing,' which ſpread much newe 
farther than that of the enemy's right, to march right for- than 


ward, and wheel - about upon the Macedonians in flank, to havir 
prevent them from extending their troops further. Then upon 
Alexander diſpatched againſt them the body of horſe in his gun 
ſervice commanded by Menidas; but, as theſe were not Barb; 
able to make head againſt the enemy, becauſe of their er of 
prodigious numbers, he reinforced them with the Paeo- wiag, 
neans, whom Aretas commanded, and with the foreign out p 
cavalry . Beſides the advantage of numbers, they had he wl 
that alſo of their coats of mail, which' ſecured themſelyes, which 
and their horſes much more. Alexander's cavalry was Kings 
prodigiouſly annoyed : however,” they marched to the mouni 
charge with great bravery, and at laſt put them to flight. both 

Upon this, the Perſians oppoſed the chariots armed with whoſe 


ſcythes againſt the Macedonian phalanx, in order to break MW tive p 
it, but with little ſucceſs. ' The noiſe which the ſoldiers, Was o 
who were lightly armed, made, by ſtriking- their ſwords Daria! 
againſt their bucklers, and the arrows which flew on all the M 
ſides, frighted the horſes, and made a great number of on wh 
them turn back againſt their own troops. Others, laying ſounds 
hold of the horſes bridles, pulled the riders down, and conſtet 
cut them to pieces. Part of the chariots drove between left he 
the battalions, which opened to make way for them, as the ch 
they had been ordered to do, by which means they did into th 
little or no execution, | prince, 

Alexander, ſeeing Darius ſet his whole army in motion ought 
in order to charge him, employed a ſtratagem to encourage fly in. 
his ſoldiers, When the battle was at the hotteſt, and chariot 
the Macedonians: were in the greateſt danger, Ariſtander, forſake 


®* Some relate that the Earbarians 25 way at firſt, but ſoon re. 
. turned to the charge. | 


»- 
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the ſoothſayer, clothed in his-white robes, holding a branch 
of laurel in his hand advances among the combatants as 
he had been inſtructed by the King; and, crying that he 
ſaw an eagle hovering over Alexander's head (a ſure omen 
of victory) he ſhewed, with his ſinger, the pretended bird 
to the ſoldiers; who, relying upon the ſincerity of the 
ſoothſayer, fancied they alſo. ſaw. it ; and thereupon re- 
newed the attack with | greater” chearfulneſs and ardour 
dan ever. Then the King pertei ting that Aretas (after 
having charged the cavalry, and put them into diſorder, 
upon their adyaneing to ſurround his right wing) had be- 
gun to break the foremoſt ranks of the main body of the 
Barbarian army : he marched after Aretas, with the flow- 
er of his troops, when he quite broke the enemy's left 
wing, which had already begun to give way; and with» 
out purſuing the forces which he had throws into diſorder, 
be wheeled to the left, in order to fall upon the body in 
which Darius had poſted himſelf. The preſence of the two 
Kings inſpired both fides with new vigour, Darius was 
mounted on a chariot, and Alexander on horſeback ; 
both ſurrounded with their braveſt officers and * ſoldiers, 
whoſe only endeavour was to ſave the lives of their reſpec- 
tive princes, at the bazard of their own. The battle 
was obſtinate and bloody. Alexander having wounded 
Darius's equerry with a javelin, the Perſians, as well as 
the Macedonians, imagined that the King was killed; up- 
on which the former, breaking aloud into the moſt diſmal 
ſounds, the whole army was. ſeized with the greateſt 
conſternation. The relations of Darius, who were at his 
left hand, fled away with the guards, and ſo abandoned 
the chariot; but thoſe who were at his right, took him 
into the center of their body. Hiſtorians relate, that this 
prince, having drawn his ſcimitar, reflected, whether he 
otion ought not to lay violent hands upon himſelf, rather than 
fly in an ignominious manner: but, perceiving from his 
chariot. chat bis ſoldiers, ſtil ſought, he was aſhamed to 
forſake them; and, as he was divided between hope and 
deſpair, the Ferſians retired inſenſibly, and thinned their 
10 yagra b 1 il UA 4 80 
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uill not only reſtore us our own poſſeſſions, but alſo give 


deen given; and fell upon the Perſians behind, many of 


ranks; When it could no longer be called a battle but a 
ſlaughter. Then Darius, turning about his chariot, fled 
with the reſt; and the conqueror was! nov 1 em- 


ployed in purſuing him. | f 
Woll all this was doing in the right wing of be Ma- gre 
cedonians, where the victory was not doubtful ; the * his 
wing, commanded by arme nio, vs in great danger. to! 
detachment of the Perſian, Indian and Parthian — ady 
which were the beſt rip all the Perſian krmy; having broke he 
rough tbe infantry on the left, advanced to the very bag · for 
gage. The moment the captives ſa them arrive in the tual 
camp, they armed themſelves with every thing that came up \ 
firlt to hand, and, ' reinforcing their cavalry, ruſhed upon ſelf, 
the Macedonians, Who were now charged both before caſe 
and behind. They, at the ſame time, teld Syſigambis, he t 


that Darius had won the battle (for this they believed; deri. 
that the whole baggage was plundered, and that ſhe was man 
now going to recover her liberty. But this' prinecſs, who havit 
was a woman of great wiſdom, though this news affected che 
her in the ſtrongeſt manner, could not eaſily give credit a 
to it; and, being unwilling to exaſperate, by too haſty a had | 
joy, x conqueror, who had treated her with fo much hu- good 
manity, {he did not diſcover the leaſt emotion; did not deſes 
once change countenance, nor let drop a ſingle word; but, And 
in her uſual poſture, . nenn till che event ſhould for, 
denounce her fate, 

Parmenio, upon the firſt ere of this attaek, had diſ- 
patched a meſſenger to Alexander, to acquaint him with 
the danger to which the camp was expoſed, and to receive 
his orders. Above all things, faid the prince, let him 
not weaken his main body; let him not mind the baggage, 
but apply himfelf wholly to the engagement ; for victory 


thoſe of the enemy into our hands.” The general off 
cers, who commanded the infantry which formed the cen- 


ier of the ſecond line, ſeeing the enemy were going to make Du 
themfelves maſters of the camp and baggage; made a half. rius w; 
tura to the right, in obedience to the orders which had dejecte 
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whom were cut to pieces, and the reſt obliged to retire; 
but, as theſe were _ the IIA n 2 not 
follow them. 

Soon aur, Parmenta bimſelf was * * to much 
greater peril. Mazaeus, having ruſhed upon him with all 
his cavalry; charged the Macedonians in flank, and began 

to ſurround them. Immediately Parmenio ſent Alexander 
advice of the danger he was in; declaring, that in caſe 
he wete not immediately ſaccoured, it would be impoſſible 
for him to keep his foldiers together. The Prince was ac- 
tually purſuing Darius, and, fancying he was almoſt come 
up with him, rode with the utmoſt ſpeed. He flattered him - 
ſelf, that he ſhould abſolutely put an end to the war, in 
caſe he could but ſeize his perſon. But upon this. news, 
he turned about, in order to ſfaccour his left wing; ſhud- 
dering, with rage, to ſee his prey and victory torn in this 
manner from him; and complaining againſt fortune, for 
having favoured Darius more in his Hight, on hanſelf in 
the purſuit of that monarch. 

Alexander, in his march, met the enemy 8 horſe, who 
had plundered the baggage ; all which were returning in 
good order, and retiring back, not as ſoldiers who had been 
defeated; but almoſt as if they had gained: the victory. 
And now the battle became more-obſlinate than before; 
for, the Barbarians marching cloſe in columns, not in or- 
der of battle, but that of a march, it was very difficult to 

d diſ- break through them; and they did not amuſe themſelves 
| with with throwing javelins, nor with wheeling about, according 
ceire to their uſual cuſtom; but man engaging againſt man, each 
t him did all that lay in his power to unhorſe his enemy. Alex- 
gage, ander loſt threeſcore of his guards in this attack. Hephaeſti- 
ictory on, Coenus, and Menidas, were wounded in it; howe- 
eyer, he triumphed on this occaſion, and all the Barbari- 
aps were. cut to pieces, except ſuch as forced their =P 
through his ſquadrons. | 

During this, news had been brought We chat Da- 
nus was defeated ;. upon which, being greatly alarmed and 
dejeted by the il ſucceſs of that monarch, though the ad 
apy of U 3 
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vantage was entirely on his ſide; he ceafed to charge the 
enemy, who were now in diſorder, ſo briſkly: as before, 
Parmenio could not conceive how it came to paſi, that the 
battle, which before was carried on {o warmly, ſhould ſtack - 
en on a fudden: however, like an able commander, who 
ſeizes every advantage, and who employs his'utmolb endea- 
vours to inſpire his ſoldiers with freſh vigour, be obſerved 

to them, that the terror which ſpread throughout the 
whole army, was the forerunner of their defeat; and fired 
them with the notion how glorious it would he for them to 
put the laſt hand to the victory. Upon his exhortations, they 
recovered their former hopes and bravery; when, trang- 
formed into other men, they gave their horſes. the rein, 
and charged the enemy with'fo much fury, as threw them 
into the greateft diſorder, and obliged them to fly. Alex- 
ander came up that inſtant ; and, overjoyed to ſind the 
icale turned in his favour, and the enemy entirely defeat- 
ed, he renewed. (in concert with Parmenio) the porſuit 
of Darius. He rode as far as. Arbela, whore he fancied 
be ſhould come. up with that monarch and all his baggage; 
but Darius had only juſt paſſed by it, and left his tea · 
fure a prey to the enemy, with his bow and ſhiekd. 

duch was the-fugceſs of this famous battle, which gave 
empire to the conqueror. According to Arran, the 
Perſians loſt three hundred thouſand men, beſides thoſe 
who were taken priſoners z which, at leaſt, is. a proof that 
the loſs was very great on their fide. That of Alexander 


vas very inconſiderable, he not loſing, according to the 
lſt mentioned author, twelve hundred mea, moſt of whom 


were horſe. (s) Phis engagement was fought in the month 
of October, about the ſame time, two. years before, that 
the battle of Iſſus was ſought. As Gaugamela in Aſſyria, 
the ſpot where the tuo armies engaged, was a ſmall place, 
of very. little note, this was called the battle of Abels, 


- 4hat city being neareſt to the field 1 


92 A, M. ee 33 1 
The month called 157 ee anſwers parsly to 


| eur month of October, 
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SECT. IX. Alexander poſſeſſes himſelf of Arbela, ; Baby» 
en, Suſa, Perſepalis 3; and fnds immenſe riches in 
thoſe citiat. In the heat of a & fets fire to 1. 

palace of Perſabelis. 
0 „A e firſt eare, er his Ae the vic- 
tory, was to offer magaificent ſacrifices to the 


by way of chanksgiving. He afterwards rewarded 
meds had fignalized chemſelves remarkably in battle; 
beſtowed' riches upon them with a very liberal hand, and 
gave to each ef them houſes, employments and govern- 
ments. But, being deſirous of expreſſing more particular - 
. by his gratitude to the Greeks, for having appointed him 
gene no againſt the Perſians, he gave orders for abo- 
lIſhing the ſeveral tyrannical inſtitotions that had ſtarted 
up in Greeee; that the cities ſhould be reſtored to their 
liberties, avd all their rights and privileges. He wrote 


ſuit particularly to the Plataeans, declaring, that it was his de- 
ied fire their city ſhould be rebuilt, to reward the zeal and 
ge; bravery by which their anceſtors had diſtinguiſhed them- 


rea* ſelves, in defending the common kberties of Greece. (u) 

He alſo ſent part of the ſpoils to the people of Crotona in 
gave haly ; to honour, though ſo many years after, the good 
the will and courage of Phayllus the champion, a native of 
hoſe their country, who, (whilſt war was carrying on be- 
that tween the Medes, and when all the reſt of the Greeks 
nder that were ſettled in Italy had abandoned the true Greci- 
ans, imagining they were entirely undone) fitted out a gal- 


hom ley at his own expence, and failed to Salamis, to partake 
onth of the danger to- which his countrymen were at that time 
that expoſed. So great a friend and encourager, fays Plutarch, 
yria, was Alexander, of every kind of virtue; conſidering him- 


ſelf, fays the ſame author, obliged in a manner to perpe - 
tate the remembrance of all great actions; ; to give immor- 


(t) Digd. r e 26Þ- --5 40. Arrian. I. in. p. 12133. = 
in Alex. p. 685--688. Quint. Curt. I. v. c. 1-7. Juſtin. I. ai, 
e. 18. 

0) Harodutus relates this hiſtory in very few words. I. vii. c. 47. 
| "7 29944 nn ee 1 
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tality to * and propoſe them to  poſteriry, as ſo many 
els for their \imiration. - wy 45} 4) 

Darius, after his defeat, having but very few 3 
had rode towards the river Lycus. After croſſing it, ſeve- 
ral adviſed him to break down the bridges, becauſe the 
enemy purſued him. But he made this generous anſwer, 
*, That life was not ſo dear to him, as to make him 
deſire to preſerve it by the deſtruction of ſo many thouſands 
of his ſubjects and faithful allies, who, by that means, 
would be delivered up to the mercy, of, the enemy; that 
they had as much right to paſs. over this bridge as their 
ſovereign, and conſequently that it ought to be as open to 
them.“ After riding a great number of leagues full ſpeed, 
he arrived at midnight at Arbela. From thence he fled to- 
wards Media, over the Armenian mountains, followed by 
a great number of the nobility, and à few of his guards. 
The reaſon of his going that way was, his ſoppoſing that 
Alexander would proceed towards Babylon and Suſa, 
there to enjoy the fruits of his victory; beſides, a numer- 
ous army could not purſue him by this road, whereas in 
the other, horſes and chariots might advance with great 
eaſe ; not to mention that the ſoil was very fruitful, 

A few days after Arbela ſurrendered to Alexander, who 
found in it a great quantity of furniture belonging to the 
crown, rich cloaths, and other precious moveables, with 
four thouſand talents, (about 775,000 pounds) and 
all the riches of the army, which Darius had left there 
at his ſetting out againſt Alexander, as was before obſerr 
ed. But he was ſoon obliged to leave that place, becauſe 
of the diſeaſes that ſpread in his camp, occaſioned by the 
infection of the dead bodies, which covered all the field 
of battle. This prince advanced therefore over the plains 
towards Babylon, and, after four days march, arrived at 
Memnis, where, in a cave, is ſeen the celebrated fountain 
vVvhich throws out ſo vaſt a quantity of bitumen, that, we 
are told, it was uſed as cement in building the walls of 
Babylon, 


Non ita ſe ſiloti ſuze velle conſultum, ut tot millia ſociorum hoſti 
' objiciat : debere et aliis fugac viam patere, quae patuerit ſibi, Juſtin 
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But what Alexander admired moſt was, à great gulph, 
whence ſtreamed perpetually rivulets of fire, as from an in- 
echauſtible fpring ; and a flood of naphtha, which over- 
flowing from the prodigions quantities of it, formed a great 


e lake pretty near the gulph. This naphtha | is exactly like 
, bitumen, but has one quality more, viz. its catching ſire 
m ſo very ſuddenly, chat, before it touches a flame, it takes 
Is fire merely from the light that ſurrounds the flame, and 
8. lets the air between both on fire. The Barbarians being 
at dedrous of ſhewing the King the ſtrength and ſubtilty of 
ir this combuſtible ſubſtance, ſcattered ſeveral drops of it up 
to and down after his arrival in Babylon, in that ſtreet whick 
d, went up to the houſe he had choſen for his reſidence. 
o- Aſter this, going to the other end of the ſtreet, they 
by brought torehes near the places where thoſe drops were 
ds. fallen (for it was night;) and the drops which were nigh- 
hat eſt the torches taking fire on a fadden, the flame ran in 
lla, an inſtant to the other end; by which means the whole 
er- ſtreet ſeemed in one general conflagrativni. | 
s in When Alexander was got near Babylon, Mazaeus, who 
eat had retired thither after the battle of Arbela, ſurrendered 
himſelf, with his children who were grown up, and gave 
yho the city into his hands, The King was very well pleaſed 
the with his arrival; for he would have met with great diffi- 
with culries in befieging 2 City of ſuch importance, and ſo well 
and provided with every thing. Beſides this being a perſon of 
here great quality, and very brave, he had alſo acquired great 
ſerv⸗ honour in the laſt battle; and others might have been 
auſe prompted from the example he ſet them, to imitate him. 


/ the Alexander entered the city at the head of his whole army, 
held 28 if he had been marching to a battle. The walls of Ba- 
lains bylon were lined with people, notwithſtanding the greateſt 
d at 


part of the citizens were gone out before, from the im- 
patient deſire they had 0 Ke their new ſovereign, whoſe 
renown had far outſtripped his march. Bagophanes, go- 
vernor' of the fortrefs, and guardian of the treaſure, un- 
willing to diſcover leſs zeal than Mazaeus, ſtrewed the 
| ſtreets with flowers, and raiſed on both ſides of the way 
Juſto llrer altars which finoaked not oaly with frankincenſe, but 
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the moſt fragrant perfumes of every kind. Laſt of all came 
the. preſents which were to be made the King, viz. herds 
of cattle, and a great number of horſes ; as alſo lions and 
panthers, which, were carried. in cages. After theſe. the 
magi walked, ſinging. hymns after the, manner of their 
country; then the Chaldeans, accompanicd by the Baby- 
loniſh ſoothſayers and mulicians : it was cuſtomary for the 
latter to ſing the praiſes of their King to their inſtruments ; 
and the Chaldeans to obſerve the motion of the planers; 
and the viciſſitude of ſeaſons, The rear was brought 
up by the Babyloniſh cavalry, which both men and hoyſcs 
were ſo ſumptuous, that imagination can ſcarce reach their 
magniſicence. The King cauſed the people to walk after 
his, infantry, and himſelf, ſurrounded with his guards and 
ſeated on a chariot, entered the city; and from thence 
rode to the palace, as in a kind of triumph. The next 
day he took a view of all Darius's money and moyeables, 
Of the monies he found in Babylon, he gave, by way of 
extraordinary recompence, to each Macedonian horſeman 
ſix minae, (about fifteen pounds; ) to each mercenary horſe- 
man two minae, (about five pounds ;) to every Macedonian 
foot ſoldier two minae; and to every one of the reſt two 
months of their ordinary Pay. He gave orders, purſyant 
to the advice of the magi, with whom he had ſeveral con- 
ferences, for the rebuilding the temple which Xerxes bad 
demoliſhed ; and, among others, that of Belus, who was 
in greater veneration in Baby lon than any other deity. He 
gave the government of the province to Mazaeus, and the 
command of the forces he. left there to Acheter, of 

Amphipolis. h 11:9 Bil n 

Alexander, inthe midſt of the barry and * war, 
ſtill preſerved a love for the ſciences. ; , He, uſed often to 
converſe with the Chaldeans, who had always applied them- 
ſclves to the ſtudy of aſtronomy from its origin, and gained 
a great fame by their knowlege;in it. They preſented 
him with aſtronomical. obſervations taken by their prede- 
ceſſors during the ſpace of 1903 years, which conſequently 
went as far backward as the age of Nimrod, -i'F heſe were 


1 Porphyr, apud Simplic- in ib; li, de Coelo. 


ſent by Calliſthenes, who accompanied Alexander, to A- 


e. 
The King reſided longer in Babylon than he had done 
in any other city, which was of great prejudice to the di 


f motive, abandoned themſelves to pleaſures, to voluptuouſ- 
R neſs, and the moſt infamous exceſſes; nor did ladies, 
j though of the higheſt quality, obſerve any decorum, or 
1 ſhew the leaſt reſerve in their immoral actions, but gloried 
* therein, ſo far from endeayouring to conceal them, or 
2 bluſhing at their enormity, It'muſt be confeſſed, that this 
ir army of ſoldiers, which had triumphed over Aſia, after 
a having thus enervated themſelves, and rioted, as it were, 
ad in the ſloth and luxury of the city of Babylon, for thirty- 
ow four days together, would have been ſcarce able to com- 
xt pleat their exploits, had they been oppoſed by an enemy. 
wy But, as they were reinforced from time to time, theſe ir- 
a” regularities were not ſo viſible; for Amyntas brought ſix 


thouſand foot, and five dandedd Macedonian horſe, which 
were ſent by Antipater ; and fix hundred Thracian horſes, 
with three thouſand five hundred foot of the ſame nation; 
beſides four thouſand mercenaries from Peloponneſus, with 
near four hundred horſes, 

The above-mentioned Amyntas had alſo brought the 
King fifty Macedonian youths, ſons to noblemen of the 
higheſt quality in the country, to ſerve as his guards, The 
Jouths in queſtion waited upon him at table, brought him 
his horſes when in the field, attended upon him in 
parties of hunting, and kept guard at the door of his a- 
partment by turns: and theſe were the firſt ſteps to the 
higheſt employments both in the army and the ſtate, 

After Alexander had left Babylon, he entered the pro- 
vince of Sitacena, the ſoil of which is very fruitful, and' 
productive of every thing valuable, which made him con- 
tinue the longer in it. But leſt indolence ſhould enervate 


them as ſhould exert the greateſt bravery; and appointed, 
= judges of the actions of thoſe who ſhould diſpute this 
konqur, perſons, who themſelves had been eye witneſſes of 
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ſcipline of his forces. The people, even from a religious 


the courage of his ſoldiers, he propoſed prizes for ſuch of 
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230 The HISTO AV 
the prooſs of bravery each ſoldier had given ia the former 
battles; for on theſe only the prizes were to be beſtowed. 
To each of the eight men who were pronounced moſt va- 
liant, he gave a regiment conſiſting of a thouſand men; 
whence thoſe officers were called Chiliarchi, This was 
the firſt time that regiments were compoſed of fo great a 
number of ſoldiers, conſiſting before but of five hundred, 
and had not yet been the reward of valour, The ſoldiers 
ran in crowds to view this illuſtrious fight, not only as eye- 
witneſſes of the actions of all, but as judges over the judges 
themſelres ; becauſe they might perceive, very eaſily, 
whether rewards were beſtowed on merit, or merely by 
favour; a circumſtance, i in which ſoldiers can never be im- 
poſed upon. The prizes ſeem to have been ae 
with. the utmoſt equity and juſtice. 

He likewiſe made ſeveral very advantageous Fly in 
military diſcipline, as eſtabliſhed by his predeceſſors; for 
he formed one ſingle body. of his whole cayalry, without 
ſhewing any regard to the difference, of nations, and ap- 
pointed ſuch officers to command them, as they themſelves 
thought fit to nominate ; whereas before, the horſemen of 
every nation uſed ro fight under his-own particular ſtand- 
ard, and was commanded by a colonel of that country. 
The trumper's found uſed to be the ſignal for the march; 
but, as it very frequently could not be well heard, becauſe 
of the great noiſe that is made in decamping, be gave or- 
ders that a ſtandard ſhould be ſet up over his tent, which 
might be ſeen by his whole army. He alſo appointed 
fire to be the ſignal in the night-time, and ſmoke in the 
day. 

Alexander marched afterwards towards Suſa, where he 
arrived twenty days after his leaving Babylon, As he 
came near it, Aburites, governor of the province; ſent his 
ſon to meet him, with a promiſe to ſurrender the city in- 
to his hands ; whether he were prompted to this from his 
own inclination, or did it in obedience to the orders of 
Darius, to amuſe Alexander with the hopes of plunder. 
The King gave this young nobleman a very gracious re- 
ception, who attended him as far as the river Choaſpes, 
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the waters of which are ſo famous, upon account of their 
exquiſite taſte, (x) The kings of Perſia never drank of 
any other; and, whitherſoever they went, a quantity, of 
it, after having been put over the fire, was always carried 
after them in ſilver vaſes. It was here Abutites came to 
wait upon him, bringing preſents worthy of a king ; among 
which were dromedaries of incredible ſwiftneſs, and twelve 
clepbants which Darius had ſent for from India, Being, 


come into the city, he took immenſe ſums out of the tregs 
ſury, with fifty thouſand “ talents of filver in. car and u 8 


gots, beſides moveables, and a thouſand other things of 
infinite value. This wealth was the produce of the exac- 
tions impoſed for ſeveral centuries upon the common peo- 
ple, from whoſe ſweat and poverty immenſe revenues were 
raiſed, The Perſian monarchs Fancied they had amaſſed 
them for their children and poſterity ; but, in one hour, 
they fell into the hands of a foreign-king, who was able 


to make a right-uſe of them; for Alexander ſeemed to 


be merely the guardian or truſtee of the immenſe riches 

which he found hoarded up in Perſia; and applied them to 

no other uſe than the rewarding of merit and courage. 
Among other things, chere was found f five thouſagd 


quintals of Hermione $ purple, the fineſt in the world, 


which had been treaſuring up there during the ſpace of 
one hundred and ninety years; notwithſtanding which, its 
beauty and luſtre was no ways diminiſhed. 

Here likewiſe was found part of the ratities which Xer- 
xes had brought from Greece; and, among others, the 
brazen ſtatues of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, which A+ 
lexander ſent afterwards to Athens, where they were andy 
ing in ** Arrian's time, 


(x) Herod. kb. j. c. 188. 


About ſeven millions five hundred thouſand pounds. 

+ The reader will have an idea of the prodigious value of this, 
when he is told, that this purple was ſold at the rate of an hundred 
livres a pound. The quintal is an hundred weight of Paris. . 

Hermione was a city of Argolis, where the beſt purple was dyed. 
What Arrian aſcribes here to Alexander in regard to the ſtatues 
** and Auiſtogiton, is attributed by other hiſtorians to - 
princes. 
VoL. VI. X 
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The King being teſolved to march into Perſia, appoint- 
ed Archelaus governor of the city of Suſa, with a parriſcn 
of three thouſand men; Matzarus, one of the lords of his 
court, was made governor of tlie citadel, with a thouſand 
Macedonian ſoldiers, who could not follow Him by reaſon 
of their great age. He gave the government of Suſlana to 
Abutites. 47 , 1 AP Pf 

He left Darius's mother and children in Suſa, and hav- 


Ing received from Macedonia a great quantity of purple 
Nuffs and rich habits, miade after the faſion of the country, 
he preſented them to Syſſpaitibis, together with the artif- 
ers Who had wrought them; for he paid her every kind 
of honour, and loved her'as tenderly as if ſhe had been his 
mother. He likewiſe commanded the meſſengers to tell 
her, chat in caſe The Fancied thoſe Ruffs, ſhe might male 
her grand - children leatn the art of weaving them, by way 
"of aniuſement ; and to give them as preſents ro whomſo- 
ever they ſhoüld think" proper. At thieſe words, the tears 
Which fell from her eyes ſhewed bot too evidehily how 
greatly flie was diſpleaſed at theſe gifts; the working in 
wool being conlidered bythe Perfian women as the higheſt 
3gnomitiy, "Thoſe Who Carried theſe preſebts having told 
the King that Sybgamibis' was very much diffitisfied, he 
thought himſelf, obliged to make an apology for 'what he 
had done, and adminiſter fotne conſolation to her. Ac- 
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entirely to ignorance. I believe I have bot, as yet, dere 
any thing which I knew interfered with your manners and 
cuſtoms. I was told, that among the Perſians it is a fort 
of crime for a ſon to ſeat himſelf in his mother's. preſerce, 
without firſt "obtaining her leave. "You are ſenſible how 
cautious I have always been in this particular; and that 
I never ſat down, till you had firſt laid your commands 

| © Miter, Hane beſtem, quam inidutus füm, ſorörum non ſolum 
donum, fed etiam opus vides. Q. Curt. 
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upon me to, do ſo. Apd era ting thee you was going. 
to al. proſtrate. before me, I, only aſk. you, whether I, 


would ſuffer it? As che highelt teſtimony of the veneration 
I hay for yoy,, 1 always.called: you, by the tender name 
of mother, though, this belongs properly. to, Olympias on- 
ly, to whom 1 owe.my. birth,” 

What, 1 have juſt now. related, may ſuggeſt, two,reflec- 
tions, both which, in my opinion, are very natural, and 
at the ſame time of the, utmoſt importance, 

Füſt, » ve ſee, to how great a height the Perſians (o vain 
and: havglty i in other reſpects) carried the veneration they 
ſhewed their parents. The reader, doubtleſs, remembers, 
that, Cyrus, the Great, in the midſt of his conqueſts, and, 
the moſt exalted pitch to which fortune had raiſed, him, 
would aot accept. of the adv antageous offer made him by. 
Cyaxaress his uncle, viz, of giving him bis daughter in 
marriage, and; Media, ſor her dowry, ll he had firſt ad- 
viſed with his father and mother, and obtained their con- 


ſent, I. Hiſtory informs us here, that, among the Perſi- 


ans, a ſon, never dared to ſeat himſelf before his mother, 
till he bad. firſt. obtained her leave; and that to do other · 

wiſe way conſidered as a crime. Alas! how widely do our 

manners differ from ſo excellent an inſtitution, 

Secondly, L diſcoyer, in the ſame relation, ſeveral va - 
luable footltepy of, that happy. ſimplicity which prevailed in 
antient times, when. it was the cuſtom for ladies, though, 
of the greateſt diſlinction, to employ themſelves in uſeful, 
and ſometimes laborious, works, Every one knows what 
is told ug in ſcripture ta this purpoſe concerning Rebecca, 
Rachel, and ſeyeral others. We read in Homer, of prin· 
ceſſes drawing ves water from ſprings; and waſh- 
ing, with their own hands, the linen of their reſpective fa 
nilies, Here the ſiſters of Alexander, that is, the daugh- 
on of a powerful prince, are employed in making cloaths 
for their bratber. The celebrated Lucretia uſed. to ſpin. 
in the midſt, of her female attendants, Auguſtus, who'was 
lorereign, of the, world, wore, for ſeveral: years together, 


+ Scio apud vos, filium in 
emp price” Gam mn ic coke, an 
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no other cloaths but what his wife and ſiſter made him. It 
was-a cuſtom in the northern parts of the world, not many 
years ſince, for the princeſs who then fat upon the throne, 
to prepare ſeveral of the diſhes at every meal. In a word, 
needle-work, the care of domeſtic affairs, a ſerious and 
retired life, is the proper function of women; and for this 


they were deſigned by Providence. The depravity of the 


age has indeed affixed to theſe cuſtoms, which are very 
near as old as the creation, an idea of meannefs and con- 
tempt: but then, what has it ſubſlituted in the room of 
the harſh and vigorous exerciſes which a juſt education 
enabled the ſex to undertake ; to that laborious and uſe- 
ful life which was ſpent at home? A ſoft indolence, a ſtu- 
pid idleneſs, frivolous converſations, vain amuſements, a 
ſtrong paſſion for public ſhews, and a frantic love of gam - 
mg. Let us compare theſe two characters, and then pro- 
rounce which of them may juſtly boaſt its being founded 


on good ſenſe, ſolid judgment, and a taſte for truth and 


nature, It muſt, nevertheleſs, be confeſſed, in honour of 


the fair ſex, and of our nation, that ſeveral ladies among 
us, and thoſe of the higheſt quality, make it not only a 


duty, but 2 pleaſure, to employ themſelves in needle- 
works, not of a trifling, but of the moſt uſeful kind; and 
ro make part of their furniture with their own hands, [ 
alſo might add, that great numbers of theſe adorn their 


minds with agreeable, and, at the lame time, ſerious and 
_ Uſeful ſtudies, 


Alexander having taken his leave of Syſigambis, who 


now was extremely well ſatisfied, arrived on the banks of 


a river, called by the inhabitants Paſi-Tigris, + Having 
croſſed it with nine thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe, 
conſiſting of Agrians, as well as of Grecian mercenaries, 
and a reinforcement of three thouſand Thraciars, he en- 
tered the country of the Lxii. This region lies · near Suſa, 
and extends to the frontiers of Perſia; a narrow paſs only 
lying between it and Suſiana. Madathes commanded this 
province. * This man was not a time- ſerver, nor a fol- 
+ This river differs from the Tigris. 


* Haud fane temporum homo: "Fixes imo pro fls experi 
oreverat. 9 | 
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It lower of fortune; but, faithful to his, Sovereign, he re- 


and m te Parmenio, and E him io march through 
IE, at the head of his light · armed 
nog ©7993, croſſed the movntains, which extend as far as Per- 
ly a a. The fifth day he arrixed at the paſs of Suſa. Ario 
edle - barzanes, with four thauſand foot, and ſeven hundred hore, 
and I dad taken, peſteffon of thoſe, rocks which are.craggy on all 
des, agd poſted the barbarians at the ſummit, out of the 
their wach ab arrows. He alſo had built a wall in thoſe paſſes, 
s and il and epecamped bis forces under it» As ſoon as Alexander 
adranced in order to attack him, The Barbarians ralled, 
who i *'9m the top of the mougtaigs, ſtones of a prodigious ſize, 
ks of Wl Chich falling from, rock to rock, ruſhed forward with bse 
aving WI Sreater violence, and at once cruſhed to pieces whole bands 
zorſe, QL ſoldiers, The. King, being, very. much terrified at this 
aries, I bete, commanded à retreat to be ſounded ; and it was 
e en- Vith the utmoſt grief he ſaw himſelf. not only ſtopt at this 
Sula, paſs, but deprived of all hopes of ever being able to force it, 
s only _ Whilſt be vas revolving theſe gloomy thoughts, a Gre- 
dthis dn Priſoner ſurrendered himſelf to Alexander, with a pro- 
miſe to conduct him to the top of the mountain by another 
. The King accepted of the offer, when, leaving the 
luperigtendance of the camp and of the army to Craterus,, | 
| = . 
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he commanded him to cauſe a great number of fires to be 
lighted,” in order that the barbarians might thereby be more 
ſtrongly induced to believe, that Alexander was there in 
perſon, After this, taking ſome choſen troops with him, 

he ſet out, going through all the by-ways, as his guide 
directed. But, beſides that theſe paths were very craggy, 
and the rocks ſo ſlippery, that their feet would ſcarce ſtand 
upon them; the ſoldiers were alſo very much diſtreſſed 
by the ſnows which the winds had brought together, and 
which were ſo high, that the men fell into them, as into 
ſo many ditches; and, when their comrades endeavoured 
to draw them out, they themſelves would likewiſe ſink into 
them; not to mention, that their fears were greatly in- 
creaſed by the horrors of the night, by their being in an 
unknown country, and conducted by a guide, whoſe fideli- 
ty was doubtful. After having gone through a great num- 
ber of difficulties and dangers, they at laſt got to the top 
of the mountain. Then going down they diſcovered the 
enemy's corps-de-guarde, and appeared behind them, ſword 
in hand, at a time when they leaſt expected it. Such as 


made the leaſt defence, who were but few, were cut to 


pieces; by which means, the cries of the dying. on one 
fide, and on the other the fright of thoſe who were flying 
to their main body, ſpread ſo great a terror, that they 


fled, without ſtriking a blow. At this noiſe Craterus ad- 


vanced, as Alexander had commanded at his going away, 
and ſeized the paſs, which till then had reſiſted his attacks; 
and at the ſame time, Philotas advanced forwards by ano- 
ther way, with Amyntas, Coenus and Polyſperchon, and 
broke quite through the Barbarians, who now were at- 
tacked on every fide. The greateſt part of them were 
cut to pieces, and thoſe who fled fell into precipices. A- 
riobarzanes, with part of the cavalry, eſcaped by flying o- 
ver the mountains. 

Alexander, from an effe& of the good fortune which 
conſtantly attended him in all his undertakings, having extri- 
cated himſelf happily out of the danger to which he was ſo 
lately expoſed, marched immediately towards Perſia. he- 
ing on the road, he received letters from Tiridates, g0- 
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be vernor of Perſepolis, which informed him, that the inhabĩ- 
ore tants of that city, upon the report of his advancing towards 
e in him, were determined to plunder Darius's treaſures, with 
im, which he was intruſted, and therefore that it was neceſſary 
uide for him to make all the haſte imaginable to ſeize them 
430 himſelf; that he had only the * Araxes to croſs, after 
tand which, the road was ſmooth and eaſy. Alexander, upon 
fed this news leaving his infantry behind, marched the whole 
and night at the head of his cavalry, who were very much ha- 
into raſſed by the length and ſwiftneſs of this march, and paſſed 
ured the Araxes, on a bridge, which, by his order, had been 
into built ſome days before. 
in- But as he drew near the city, he — a large bo- 
in an dy of men, who exhibited a memorable example of the 
deli- greateſt miſery. Theſe were about four thoyſand Greeks, . 
num- very far advanced in years, who, having been made pri- 
e top ſoners of war, had ſuffered all the torments which the 
d the Perſian tyranny could inflict, The hands of ſome had 
ſword been cut off, the feet of others; and others again had 
ch as loſt their noſes and ears; after which, having impreſſed, 
2ut to by fire, barbarous charaQers on their faces, they had the 
n one inhumanity to keep them as ſo many laughing-ſtocks, with 
flying which they ſported perpetually. They appeared like ſo ma- 
t they ny ſhadows, rather than like men; ſpeech being almoſt the 
us ad only thing by which they were known to be ſuch. Alexan- 
away, der could not refrain from tears at this ſight; and, as they 
tacks; unanimouſly beſought him to commiſerate their condition, 
y ano- he bid them, with the utmoſt tenderneſs, not to deſpond, 
n, and and aſſured them, that they ſhould again ſee their wives 
re at- and country. This propoſal, which one might ſuppoſe 
n were ſhould naturally have filled them with joy, perplexed them 
es. A- very much, various opinions ariſing on that occaſion. 
ying 0* How will it be poſhble, ſaid fome of them, for us to 
appear publicly before all Greece, in the dreadful conditi- 
which on to which we are reduced; a condition ſtill more ſhame- 
g extii· ful than diſſatisfactory? The beſt way to bear miſery, is 
was ſo wo conceal it; and no country is ſo ſweet to the wretched, 
a, he- 


ay 9e. Tbis is not the ſame river with that in Armenia. 


; 
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od 
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as ſolitude, and an oblivion. of their paſt calamities, Be- 1 
fides, how will it be poſhble. for ys to undertake fo long ty 
a, journey? Driven to a great "diſtance from Europe, ba- th 
niſhed to the moſt remote parts of the caſt, worn out with na 
age, and. moſt of our limbs maimed ; can we pretend to fre 
undergo. fatigues which have even wearied à triumphant ov 
army? The only thing that now remains for us, is ta hide Xe 
our miſery, and to end our days among thoſe who ate alrea · wa 
dy ſo accuſtomed to our misfortunes.” Others, in whom it 
the loye of their country extinguiſhed all other ſentiments, anc 
repreſented, *©*- That the gods offered them what they, wh; 
ſhould not even have dared to wiſh, viz. their country, ent. 
their wives, their children, and all thoſe things for whoſe ſoot 
ſake men are fond of life, and deſpiſe death. That they imn 
had long enough born the {ad yoke of ſlavery; and that the 
nothing happier could preſent itſelf thay their being indulg- cre, 
ed. the bliſs of going at laſt to breathe their native air, to forb 
reſome their antient manners, lays and ſacrifices, and to had 
die in preſence, of their wives and children, ” tion, 


However, the former opinion prevailed ; and accord - this 


ingly they beſought the King to Enes them ta continue The 
in a country, where, they bad ſpent io may years. He houſ 
granted their requeſt, and be r of them * three ver | 
thouſand drachmas ; five mens ſuit of cloaths, and the BY and | 
ſame numbgr for women; two. couple of oxen to, plough BY of lu 
their lands, and corn to ſow.them. He. commapded the BY 'and t 
overnor of the province not to ſuffer them to be moleſt- fray | 
ed in any manner, and ordered that they mould be free BY added 
from taxes. and tributes of every kind. By” RAY as Was a 
this was truly royal. It was indeed imppſlible 0 ST Bar 

der to reſtore them the libs, of which, the Perſians had Du 
o cruelly depriyed them; but then he reſtored. them to et ou 
liberty, tranguillity and abundance. Thrice happy thoſe I friend, 
princes, who are affected with the pleaſure which 3- Amon 
riſes from the doiog af good aQions, and who melt with BY Thais 
pity for the unfortunate ! miltreſ 


Alexander, ha ping called together, the next day, the 
About one Eandred fifty pounds, 
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, generals of his army, repreſented to them, That no ci- 
1 ty in the world had ever been more fatal to the Greeks 
than Perſepolis, the antient reſidence of the Perſian mo- 
1 narchs, and the capital of their empire. For that it was 
0 from thence all thoſe mighty armies poured, which had 
t overflowed Greece; and whence Darius, and afterwards 
le. Xerxes, had cartigd the firebrand of the moſt accurſed 


a- war, which had laid waſte all Europe: and therefore, that 
m it was incumbent on them to revenge the manes of their 
s, anceſtors.“ It was already abandoned by the Perſians, 
ey who all fled ſeparately, as fear drove them, Alexander 
Ys entered it with his phalanx, when the victorious ſoldiers 
ole ſoon met with riches ſufficient to ſatiate their avarice, and 
ey immediately cut to pieces all thoſe who (till remained in 
hat the city, However, the King ſoon put an end to the maſſa- 
lg- cre, and publiſhed an order, by which his ſoldiers were 
to forbid to violate the chaſtity of the women. Alexander 
| to had before poſſeſſed himſelf, either by force or capitula- 


tion, of a great number of incredibly rich cities; but all 
this was a trifle compared to the treaſures he found Bere. 
The Barbarians had laid up at Perſepolis, as in a ſtore- 
houſe, all the wealth of Perſia. Gold and ſilver were ne- 
ver ſeen here but in heaps ; not to mention the cloaths 
and furniture of ineſtimable value ; for this was the ſeat 
of luxury, There was found in the treaſury one hundred 
and twenty thouſand talents , which were deſigned to de- 
fray the expence of the war, To this prodigious ſum he 
added + fix thouſand talents taken from Faſagarda, This 
was a city which Cyrus had built, wherein the kings of 
Perſia uſed to be crowned. 

During Alexander's ſtay in Perfepolis, a little before he 
ſet out- upon his march againſt Darius, he entertained his 
friends at a banquet, at which the gueſts drank to exceſs, 
Among the women, who were admitted to it maſk'd, was 
Thais the courtezan, a native of Attica, and at that time. 
miſtreſs to Ptolemy, who afterwards was King of Egypt. 
About the end of the feaſt, during which ſhe had ſtudiouſ- 


About eighteen milfion ſterling. 
Tong nine hundred thouſand pounds. 
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ly endeavoured to praiſe the King in the moſt, artful and 


delicate manner (a . too often practiſed by women 


of that character) ſhe aid, with a gay, tone of voice, 
« That it would be matter of "ingxpreſſble j Joy to her, were 


ſhe permitted (maſk'd as ſhe then was, and in order to 
end this feſtival nobly) to burn the magnificent palace of 
Xerxes, who had burnt Athens ; and ſet it on fire with 


her own hand, in order that it might be ſaid in all parts 


of the world, that the women, who had followed. Alexan- 
der in his expedition to Aſia, had taken much better ven- 


geance of the Perſians, for the many calamitics they had 
brought upon the Grecians, than all the generals who had 


fought for them both by ſea and land.“ All the gueſts ap- 


plauded the diſcourſe; when immediately the King roſe 


from table (his head being crowned with flowers) and tak - 


iag a torch in his hand, he advanced forwards to execute 


this mighty exploit, The, whole company follow, him, 
breaking into loud. acclamations, and afterwards, ſinging 
and dancing, they ſurround the palace, All the reſt of 
the Macedonians, at this noiſe, ran in crouds with light- 
ed tapers, and ſet fire to every part of it, However, Alex» 
ander was ſorry, not long after, for what he had done; 


and thereupon gave orders for extinguiſhing the fire, but 


it was too late, 
As he was naturally very bountiful, his. great ſucceſſes 
iacreaſed this beneficent diſpoſition z and he accompanied 
the preſents he made with, ſuch teſtiwodies of humanity 
and kindneſs and ſo obliging a carriage, as very much in- 
hanced their merit. He exerted this temper. in a particul- 
ar manner towards the fifty Macedonian youy lords, 
who ſerved. under him as guards, Olympias, his mo- 
ther, thinking him too profuſe, wrote to him as follows: 
„I don't blame you, ſaid ſhe, for being, beneficent to- 
wards your friends, for that is acting like a, King: but 
then a medium ought to be obſerved in your magnificence. 
You equal them all with kings, and by heaping riches on 
them, you, give them an opportunity of making a great 
number of friends, of all whom you deprive yourſelf.” As 
ſhe often wrote the ſame advice to him, he always kept 
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d her letters very ſecret, and did not ſhe w them to any per- 
n ſon: but happening to open obe of them, and beginning to 
e, read it, Hephaeſtion drew near to him, and read it over 
re. his ſhoulder, which the King obſerving, did "not offer to 
to kinder him; but taking only His ring from his finger, he 
of put the ſeal of-it upon the lips of his favourite, as an ad- 
th tnonition'to him not to divulge' What he had read. 

ts. He uſed to Tend mannificent preſents to his mother; 
n- but he Would never Tet her have any concern in the affairs 
en- of the government. She uſed: frequently to make very Te- 
ad, vere complaints upon that account, but he always ſubmit- 
had ted to her ill humour with great mildneſs and patience. 
ap- Antipater having ode day wrote a long letter againſt her, 
oſe the King, after reading it, replied, Antipater does nbt 
ak · know that one jingle tear ſhed by a mother, will obliter- 


ale ten "thouſand ſuch Telters as this, A behaviour 
like this, and ſuch an anſwer, ſhew at one and the ſame 
time, chat Alexander was both a kind ſon and an able poli- 
tician; and that he was perfectly ſenſible how dangerous 
it would have been, had he inveſted a woman of Olympias's 
character with the ſupreme authority, 


Ster. X. Darius leaves Ecbatana.. He is betrayed, 
and put in thains by Beſus governor of Bactria. The 
latter, ' upon Alexander's "advancing towards him, 
flies, aſter having eovered Darius with wounds, who 
expires 'a fru moments before Alexander's arrival. 
He ſendi bis corpſe to Syſigambir. 
5) A Lexänder, after he had taken Perſepolis and Pa- 
ſagarda, was feſolved to purſue Darius, who 
was arrived by this time at Ecbatana, the capital of Media. 
There remained ſtill with this fugitive prince thirty thou- 
ſand foot, among whom were four thouſand Greeks, who 
were faithful to him to the laſt. Beſides theſe he had 
four thouſand fingers, and upwards of three thouſand ca- 
valry, moſt of them Bactrians, commanded by Beſſus go- 
Yernor of 'Bi&ria, Darius marched his forces a little out 
_ {y) Diod, 1. xvii. p. 840-546. Arrian, I. ni. 133. 137. Plutarch. 
in Alex. p. 689. Q. Curt. I. v. c. 8-14. Jaſtin. I. xi. c. 15. 
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of che common road, having ordered his baggage to [7 
before them; then affecabliog bis principal officers, he 


many thouſand men who compoſed my army, you only 
| | have not abandoned me during the whole coùrſe of my ill 


and to ſtagger your perſeverance, . You ſtill choſe to fol- 


"ſuch ſoldiers and officers I would brave, without the leaſt 
dread, the enemy, how formidable ſoever he may be. 


the ſame hour ſhall put a period to my reign, and life. If 
you have all the ſame courage and reſolution, which I can 
no ways doubt, I aſſure myſelf that you ſhall retain your 
liberty, and not be expoſed to the pride and inſults of the 


ſpeech, the whole body of ſoldiers replied with ſhots, that 


go, and would ſhed the laſt drop, of their blood in his 


| defence, 


the horſe, had conſpired with Peſſus, general of the Bae. 
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A. 


ſpoke to them as follows : Dear companions, among fo 


fortune; and in a little tinſe, nothing but your fidelity and 
conltancy will be able to make me fancy myſelf a King. De- 
ſerters and traitors now govern in my cities; not that they 
are thought worthy of the honour beſtowed on them, but 
rewards are given them only in the view of tempting. you, 


FF Fps er 


low my fortune rather than that of the conqueror, for 
which you certainly have merited a recompence from the 
gods; and I do not doubt but they will prove beneficent 
towards you, in caſe that power is denied me. With 


What ! would any one have me ſurrender myſelf up to 
the mercy of the conqueror, and expect from him, as a 
reward of my baſeneſs and meanheſs of ſpirit, the govern- 
ment of ſome province which he may condeſcend to leave 
me? No; It never ſhall be in the power of any man, ei- 
ther to take away. or fix upon my head the diadem I-wear ; 


Macedonians, You have.in your hands the means either 
to revenge or terminate all your evils,” Having ended this 


they were ready to follow him whitherſoever he ſhould 

Such was the reſolution of the foldiety ; But Nabarza- 
nes, one of the greateſt lords of Perſia, and general of 
trians, to commit the. blackeſt of all crimes, and that 


was, to ſeize upon the perſon of the King and lay him in 
chains ; which they might eably do, as each of them had 
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> great nutuber of ſoldiers under his command. Their de- 


he ſign was, if Alexander ſhould purſue them, to ſecurethent- 
0 ſelyes, by giviog up Darius alive into his hands; and, in 
Py caſe they eſcaped, to murder that Printe, and afterwards 
'1 


uſurp his crown, and begiud 4 new war. Theſe traitors 
and ſoon won over the troops, by repreſentiog to them, that 
De- they were going to their deſtruction ; that they would ſoon 
hey be cruſhed under the ruias of an empire which was juſt 
but ready to fall; at the ſame time that Bactriana was open to 
ny them, and offered them immenſe riches. Though theſe 
fol- practices were cartied on /very: ſecretly, they came howe- 
for fi ver to the car of Darius, de could not believe them. pa- 
the tron, who commanded the Greeks, intreated him, but in 
cent vain, to pitch his tent among/them, and to truſt the guard 
of his perſon to men on whole fidelity he might depend. 
leaſt Darius could not prevail with himſclf to put ſo great an 
be. affront upon the Perſians, and the tefore made this anſwer: 
9. That ĩt would be a leſs aflliftion to him ta be deceived 
as a by, than to condemn them. That he would ſuffer the 
vern- worlt of evils amidſt thoſe of his on nation, rather than 
leave BY ſeek for ſecurity among ſiraogers, how faithful and aſſeci - 
„, ei- onate ſoever he might believe them: and. that he could 
year; Wl not but die tue Inte, in caſe the Perſian. foldiers thought 
fe, If him unworthy of life.” - It was not long before Darius 
1 can experienced the truth of this counſel; for the traitors 
1 your ſized him, bound him in chains of gold, by way of honour 
of the BW as he was a King, anther lejing dis in! cvieved Chari 
either Bl ot, they ſet out towards Bactriana. 
2d this Alexander being arrived at Ecbatana, was informed 
s, that that Darius had left that city five days before. He then 


in bis BY in the caſtle of Ecbatana, under a ſtrong guard which he 
left there. According to (2) Strabo, theſe treaſures a» 
mounted to an hundred and eighty thouſand talents (about 


Un, to ten talents more, (about fifteen hundred 


(2) Strab. I. xv. p- 141, (a) Juſtin, LA. e. I | 
Vor. VI, , | * 'Þ £526) _ Ax 183 8740 x 5 


commanded Parmenio to lay up all the treaſures of Perſia 


twenty-ſeven millions ſterling 3) and, according to (a) Juſ- 
thouland 
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pounds), He ordered him to march afterwards towards 
Hyrcania, by the'country! of the Caluſſuns, wich the Thra- 


cians, the foreigners, and the reſt of the cayalry, the royal 


companies excepted.” He ſent orders to Clitus, who ſtayed 
behind in Suſa, where he felt fick, that as ſoon as he was 
arrived at Ecbatana, he ſhould take the forces which were 
left in that city, and come to him in Parthia. 
Alexander, with the reſt of his army, purſued Darius, 
and arrived the eleventh day at Rhaga; which is a long 
day's journey from the Caſpian ſtreiglitsj but Darius had 
already paſſed titough them. Alexander now deſpairing 
to overtake him, what diſpatch ſoe ver he might make, ſtaid 
there five days to reſt his forces He then marched a- 
gainſt the Parthians, and that day pitched his camp near 
the Caſpian ſtreights, and paſſed them the next. News 
vas ſoon brought him, that Darius had been ſeized by the 
traitots :: that Beſſus had cauſed him to be dra vn in a cha- 
riot, and had ſent the unhappy monarch before, id order to 
be the ſarer of his perſon; that the whole army obeyed 
that wretch, Artabazus and the Greeks excepted, who 
not having a ſoul bafe enough to conſent to ſo abominable 
a deed, and Being too weak to prevent it, had therefore 
i left the high road, and marched towards the mountains, 


This was a freſh motive for him to haſten his march. 


The Barbatiats, at his arrival, were ſeized with dread, 
though the mateh would not have been equal, had Beſſus 
been as reſolute for ſighting as for putting in execution the 
deteſtable act above - mentioned; for his troops exceeded 
the enemy both in number and ſtrength; and were all coo! 
and ready for the combat; whereas, Alexander's troops 
vere quite fatigued with"the length of their march. Put 
the name and reputation of Alexander (a motive all- po- 
erfal in war) filled them with ſueh prodigious terror, that 
they all fled. Beſſus and his accomplices being come vp 
with (Daring, they — him to mount his horſe and 
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Alexander to do him juſtice; he-refuſed to follow a band 
of traitots nt thbſei words ey fell into ſuch a. furys 
that all chrew their darts at him, and leſt him covered with 
wounds. After having perpetrated titis hortid crime, they 
ſeparated, in order to leave diſferent footſteps of their 


fight, and thereby clude the purſuit of the enemy, in caſe 


ke ſhould follow. them; or at leaſt oblige him to divide his 
forces. Nabarzanes took the way, of Hyrcania, and Beſſus 
that of Bactriana, both being followed by a very few horſe» 

mon; and, as the Barbarians were by this means deſtitute 
of Jeaderss. they diſporſed themſelyes » and doun, as 
fear or hope directed their ſtepßs. 

Aſter ſearching about indifferent alaces, Darius Was at 
Il found in a ſolitude, his body run through with ſpears, 
hing io a charigt, and drawing near his end. However, 
he bad ſtrength Shν) ö beſpre he died 40 call, for drink, 
which a Maceddnjan,, Polyſtratus by name: brought him. 
He had, a Perſian priſaner, hom be employed as his in- 
terproter. Darius, after: drinking the liquor that had 
been given him, turned to the Macedonian, and ſaid : 
% That in the deplorable ſtate to which he was reduced, 
be howeyer ſhould have the comfort to ſpeak to one who 
could} underſtand him, and that his laſt words would not 
be loſt, He therefore charged him to tell, Alexander, hat 
he died in his debt, thongh he had never obliged him. 
That he gave him a multitude of thanks for the great hu- 
manity he had exerciſed towards his mother, his wife, and 
his children, whoſe lives he had not only ſpared, but re- 
ſtored them to their former ſplendor. - That he beſought 
the gods to give yictory to his arms, and make him mo- 
varch of the univetſe. That he thought he need not 
intreat him to revenge the execrable murder committed on 
his perſon, as this was the common cauſe of kings. | 

After this, taking Poly ſtratus by the hand, © Give him, 
fad he, thy hand, as I give thee mine; and carry him, 
in my name, the only pledge I am ahle to give of my gra- 
utade, and affectionꝰ Saying theſe words, he breathed 
his laſt. Alexander coming up a moment aſter, and ſee- 
ing Darius's our he weep but bitterly ; 3 and, by the ſtrong- 
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bow intimately he was aſſtẽted with the unhappineſs of 
prince who deſerved à better fate: He immediately pul- 


led off his military cl bak, and ihre w it on Darius 's body; 


then cauſisg K is be embüimedt and his coffin to be ad- 
orned with a royal magnificence,' he ſent it to Syſigambis, 
in order that it might be imerred with the honours uſually 
paid to the n OT A: e 
with dis anceftors. - $14 AA4P7 

(b) Thus died Dots, thethird year of the cx. O- 
hmpiad, at about fifty: years of age, fix of which he had 
reigned, He was a gentle and pacific prince; his reign 
having been unſullied with injuſtice or cruelty, which was 
owing either to his natural lenity, or to his not having had 
an opportunity of acting otherwiſe, from the perpetual 
war he had carried on againſt Alexander all the time he 
had ſat upon the throne, In him the Perſian empire end- 
ed, after havitig exiſted two hundred/and nine years, com- 
puting from the begiuning of che reigu of Cyrus the Great 
(the founder of it) under thirteen kings, viz. Cyrus, Cam- 
byſes, Smerdis Magus, Darius ſon of Hyſtaſpis, Xerxes I, 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, Xerxes II, Sogdianus, Darius 
Nothus, Artaxerxes een) r 1 
Darius Codomanus. P76) 


Sect; VI. uns e ff 2 the declenſons dey 
14ſt the ruin of the Perſian empire. 
HE death of Darius Codomanus may very juſtly be 
| conſidered as the aera, but-not as the'ſole cauſe of 
the deſtruction of the Perfian monarehy. Wpben we take 
à general view of the hiſtory of the kings abeve mention- 
ed, and confider with ſome attention their different cha · 
racters and methods of governing, whether in peace or 
war, we eaſily perceive that this declenſion was prepared 
at a great diſtance, and carried en nee 
which denoted atotal ruin. 
We may declare at firſt ſight, that the declenfion of the 
Perſian empire, and its fall, are to We aud 
4b) A. M. 3674. Ant. J. C 330. 
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primitive inſtitution. It had been formed by the union of 


tuo nations, who differed very much in manners and in, 


clinazions. The Perſians were a ſober, laborious, modeſt 


people 3 but the Medes were wholly devoted to pride, lu- . 


xury; ſoftneſs and voluptuouſneſa. The example of fru- 
gality and ſimplicity which Cyrus had ſet them; and their 
being obliged to be always under arms to gain ſo many 
victories, and ſupport themſelves in the midſt of ſo many 
enemies, prevented thoſe, vices from ſpreading for ſome 


time. But, after thoſe nations had. ſubjected all things, 
the fondneſs which the Medes had natur ally for pleaſures : 


and magnificence, ſoon leſſened the temperance of the 
Perſians; and became, in a little time, the en taſte 
of the two nations. 


Several other cauſes conſpired to this, Babylon, -_ 
conquered, intoxicated its victors with her poiſoned. cup, 


and inchanted them with the charms of pleaſure, She fur- 


niſhed them with ſuch minĩſters and inſtruments, as were 


adapted to promote luxury, and to foment and cheriſh 
delights with art and delicacy ; and the wealth of the rich- 


eſt provinces. in the world, being at the entire diſpoſal of 


new ſovereigns, wh NN were enabled to ſatiate all 
their deſires. 
Exen Cyrus himſelf, - as I nend 2 contri- 


buted to this, without perceiving, the conſequence of it; 


and prepared men's minds by the ſplendid banquet he 
gave, after having ended his conqueſts; and when he ſhew- 
ed himſelf in the midſt of his troops, who had ſhared in 


his victories, with ſuch a pomp and oſtentation as were 


molt capable of dazzling the eye. He began, by inſpiring 
them with an admiration for pomp and ſhew, which they 
had hitherto deſpiſed. He ſuggeſted to them, that mag- 
nificenee and riches were worthy of crowning the molt glo · 
nous exploits, and the end and fruit of them: and by thus 
inſpiring his ſubjects with a ſtrong deſire for things they 
law ſo highly eſteemed by a molt accompliſhed prince, bis 
example authorized them to . n to that 


Lult without reſerve. | 
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248 The HISTORY 
He alſo ſpread this evil, by his obliging judgea, offi- 
cers and governors of provinces, to appear in ſplendor be · 
fore the people, the better io repreſent the majeſty of the 
prince. On one ſide, theſe magiſtrates and commanders 
eaſily miſtook theſe ornaments and trappings of their em- 
ployments for the molt effential parts of them, endeavour · 
fog to diſtinguiſh themſelves by nothing but this glitter · 
ing outſide: and on the other ſide, men of the greateſt 
wealth in the provinces propoſed them as ſo many patterns 
for their imitation, and were ſoon followed: by perſons of 
See 
life endeavoured to equal. YT 
- So many cauſes of — b together, an 
being authorized publicly, ſoon deſtroyed the antient vir · 
tue of the Perſians, They did not ſink, like the Romans, 
vy imperceptible decays, which had been long foreſeen, 
and often oppoſed. Scarce was Cyrus dead, but there 
roſe up as it were another nation, and kings of a quite 
different genius and character. Men no longer difcourſed 
of that manly, that ſevere education which was beſtowed 
on the Perſian youth ; of thoſe public ſchools af ſobriety, 
„and emulation for virtue, nor of thoſe laborious 
and warlike exerciſes ; of all theſe there did nat remain 
che ſmalleſt traces: their young men being brought-up in 
ſplendor and effeminacy, which they ao&w/1ſaw was had in 
honour, immediately began x0 deſpiſe the happy ſimplicity 
of their forefathers, and formed, in the ſpace of one ge- 
neration, an entire new ſet of people, whoſe manners, in- 
elinations and maxims were directly oppoſite to thoſe of 
antient times. They grew haugbty, "vaio, eſſeminate, 
inhuman, and perſidious in treaties ; and acquired this pe- 
culiar character, chat chey, of all people, ware the molt 
abandoned to ſplendor, luxury, fouſting, and even to 
drunkenneſs : ſo that we may affirm, that the empire of 
the Perſians was almoſt at its birth, what other empires 
grew up to through length of time only, and began where 
_ others end. Te bote the principle-of its deſtruction in its 
ewn boſom, and this internal vice increaſed every reign. 
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if After the unſucceſsful expeditions of Darius and Xer- 
be · xes againſt Scythia and Greece, the princes their ſucceſſors 
the became inſenſible to the ambition of making conquelts, and 
ders —.— up 8 prey to idleneſs and effeminacy : they 
ems grew careleſs of military diſcipline, and ſubſtituted in the 


our · place of regular ſoldiers, inured to the toils of war, a 
ters r 
ateſt of their reſpective countries. The reader may have ob- 
terns ſerred on more than one occalion, that the whole ſtrength, 
n of and almoſt the only reſouree of the Perſian army, lay in the 
vs of Greeks in their ſervice; that they properly depended on 
932 them only, and always took great care to oppoſe them to 


againſt Ale ande. 


ing great enterptizes in fight of an enemy. 


the beſt troops of the enemy: they were the only ſoldiers 
in Darius's army who performed their duty, and continued 
faithful to him ta the Jaſt ; and we have ſeen that Mem- 
non the Rhodian Was the ble yon! n vdo fought 


Inſtead of chuſing fas he ee 80 dete nig offi- 
cers of {kill and experience, they uſed to appoint perſons 
of the greateſt quality of every vation, who frequently 
had uo other merit than their exalted birth, their riches } 
2nd eredit; and who were diſtinguiſhed by nothing bur 4. 
the ſumptuouſneſs of their feaſts and entertaipments, by | _ 
the magniſicenet of their equipages, and by the crowd with 
which they were ever furrounded, of guards, domeſtics, 
eunuchs and women; ſuch an aſſemblage, formed mere- 
ly for vain ſhew and oſtentation, rather than ſor warlike 
expeditiana, incumbred an army (already but too numerous) 
with uſeleſe ſoldiers, made it flow in its marches and 
movements by its too heavy baggage, and rendered it in- 
capable 'of ſubſiſting long i in a country, and of cnplect. 


The Perſian monarchs ſhutting themſelves up in their 
palaces, in order to abandon themſelves to pleaſures ; and 
appearing ſeldom abroad, placed their whole confidence, 
and by that means all their authority, in eunuchs, to woe 
men, to:flayes, and to flattering courtiers whoſe ſole 
thoughts and endeavours were to-baniſh true merit, which 
vas oſſeuſiye to them; to give the rewards appointed for 
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ſervices to their own creatures, and to entruſt the great · 


re 

eſt employments of the (tate to perſons devoted to their in- ex 
tereſted and ambitious views, rather than to ſuch whoſe abi · op 
lities rendered them capable of ſerying their country. 5 
Another character of theſe princes, which is but too fac 
frequent in that high ſphere, contributed very much to the to 
ruin of the empire. They were accuſtomed from their in- mis 
fancy to have their ears ſoothed with falſe praiſes, and by 1 
the moſt extravagant compliments, and to have a blind ties 
ſubmiſſion paid to their will. They were educated in ſo fecti 


exalted an idea of their own grandeur as perſuaded them 
that the reſt of men were formed merely to ſerve them, 
and adminiſter to their pleaſures. They were not taught 
their duties, nor the maxims of a wiſe and good government; 
the principles by which men judge of ſolid merit, and are 
capable of chuſing perſons able to govern under them. They 
did not know that they were raiſed to ſovereign power, 
merely to protect their ſubjects and make them happy. 
They were not made ſenſible of the exquiſite pleaſure that 
monarch feels, who is the delight of his fubjeQs; and the 
public ſource of che felicity of ſo vaſt an empire; as Cyrus 
the Great had been who was ſo dear to his people, that 
every individual family conſide red him as their father, and 
- bewailed his death as a public calamity. So far from this, 
2 monarch's. grandeur was declared to conſiſt in making 
himfelf feared, and in his rn ae to 3 yer his pal- 
| out with impunity. 
So ill-judged an education muſt neceſſarily — either 
beak or vicions princes. They were not able to fuſtain 
the weight of ſo mighty an empire, nor to graſp the ſeve- 
ral parts of fo extenſive and painſul an adminiſtration, 
Idleneſs, and a love for pleaſure, made them careleſs, and 
averſe to buſineſs of every kind; and they ſacrificed 
matters of the higheſt importance to their vain amuſements. 
Some of them were born with fuch happy diſpoſitions, that 
they would have become good princes, had they not been 
eneryated by the charms of a voluptuous life; and aban- 
doned themſelves to the allurements of a 100 de ſpotic 
power, and an over: great proſperity. By flattery, they were 
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of ALEXANDER 251 
rendered incapable of liſtening, in their councils, to any 
expreſſion delivered with wit. or of by the l 
erer pe ur Mete 

It is no wonder they eee their ſabjedts, | 
* their whole ſtudy was to aggrandize themſelves, and 
to ſacrifice all confiderations to that alone. Darius, in his 
misfortunes, was abandoned by the generals of his armies, 
by the governors of his provinces, by his officers, domeſ 
tics and ſubjects; and did not find: any where a ſincere af- 
fection, nor a real attachment to his perſon and intereſt. 
The dazzling ſplendor of the Perſian monarchy concealed 
a real weakneſs ; and: this unweildy power, heightened 
by ſo much pomp and pride, was abhorred by the people; 
ſo that menen at "the very feſt We, fl w the 
ground. 


ster. xu. een aal from the Macedonians, 
_ with almoſt all Pelaponneſas. Antipater marches out 
upon thir occaſion, defeats the enemy in a batile, is 
_ hich, Agis is killed. Alexander marches againſt Beſs 
ſus. Thaleftris, Queen of the Amazons, comes lo vifit 
him from a ſar country. Alexander, at bis return fram 
 Parthia, abandons himſelf to pleaſure and exceſs, He 
continues his march. towards | Beſſus. A pretended 
conſpiracy of Philotas. againſt the King. He, and 
Parmenio bis father, are put to death, Alexander 
ſubduæt ſeveral nations.” He at laſt arrives in Battri- 
ana hither Beſſus is brought to him. | = 


(e) W things paſſed in Aſia, as we have ſeen, 


tumults broke out in Greece and Mace- 
donia. Memnon, whom Alexander had ſent into Thrace, 
having reydlted there, and thereby drawn the forces of 
Antipater on that fide; the Lacedaemonians thought this 
a proper opportunity to throw off the Macedonian yoke, 
and engaged almoſt all Peloponneſus in their deſign. Upon 
this news, Autipater, after having ſettled to the beſt of 


« QAM. 3675+ Aut. J. c 349, Diod l f. $37: Q: Curt, 
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Doo, ootand two thouſand horſe; under the command of Agis 
Ws their King; whereas that of Antipater was twice that 
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his-power the affairs of Thrace, returned with the utmoſt 
expedition into Greece, whence he immediately diſpatch 
ed couriers, in order to give Alexander an account of the ſe- 


veral tranſactions. As ſoon as Anti pater was come up with 


the enemy, he reſolved to venture a battle. The Mace- 
doniag army conſiſted of no more than twenty thouſand 


number. Apis, in order to make the ſuperiority of num- 


bers of no effect had made choice of a narrow ſpot of 


ground. The battle began with great vigour, each party 
endeavouring to ſignalize themſelves in an extraordinary 
manner, for the honour of their reſpective countries; the 
one fired with the remembrance of their priſtine glory, 
and the other animated by their preſent greatneſs, fought 
with equal courage, the Lacedaemonians for liberty, and 
the Macedonians for empire.” So long as their-armics con- 
rinued on the ſpot: where the battle bega®, Agis had the 


advantage; but Antipater, by pretenchng to fly, drew 


the enemy into the plains, after which, extending his 
whole army, he gained the ſuperiority, and made a pro- 


per uſe of his adyantage. Agis was «diſtinguiſhed: by his 
ſuit of armour, his noble mein and lik more ſo. by his va- 


Jour. | The battle was hotteſt round his perſon; and he 
lumſelf performed the moſt aſtoniſhing acts of bravery. 

At laſt, after having been wounded in ſeveral parts of his 
body, his ſoldiers laying him upon his ſhield,” carried him 
off, However, this did not damp their courage; for har- 
iog ſeized an advantageous poſt where they kept cloſe in 
their ranks, they reſiſted with great vigour the attacks of 
the enemy. After having wichſtood them a long time, the 
Lacedaemonians began to give ground, being ſcarce able to 
Hold their arms, which were all covered with ſweat; they 
afterwards retired very fait, and at laſt- ran quite away. 

The King, ſeeing himſelf cloſely purſued, {ill made ſome 
efforts,notwithſtandipg the weak condition to which he was 
reduced, in order to oppoſe the enemy, intrepid and in- 
vincible to the laſt, oppreſſed by numbers, he died ſword 

in hand. 
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In this engagement, upwards of three thouſand Lace - 
daemonians loſt their lives, and a thouſand Macedonians at 
moſt; but very few of the latter returned home unwound - 
ed. This victory not only ruined the power of Sparta and 
its allies, but! alſq the hopes of thoſe WhO only waited the 
iſſue of this war, to declare themſelves. Antipatet imme - 
diately ſent the news of this ſucceſs to Alexander; but, 
like an experienced courtier; he drew up the ageount of it 
in the moſt modeſt and circumſpect terms; in ſuch as were 
beſt adapted to diminiſſi the luſtre of a victory which might 
expoſe him to envy. He was ſenſible, that Alexander's 
delicacy with regatd to honour, was ſo very great, that 
he looked upon the glory which another perſon obtained, 
as a diminution of his own. And indeed, he could not 
forbear, when this news was brought him, to let drop ſome 
words which diſcovered his jealouſy. Antipater did not 
dare to diſpoſe of any thiog by his own private authority, 
and only gave the Lacedaemonians leave to ſend an embaſſy 
to the King, in ꝓrder that they themſelves might tell him 
the ill facceſs-they had met with. Alexander pardoned 
them, ſome of thoſe who had occaſionedthe revolt excepted, 
n theſe he puniſned- ; 

d) Darius's death did foe hinder Menaths a pur- 
—— Beſſus, who had withdrawn into Bactriana, where he 
had aſſumed the title of King, by the name of Artaxerxes. 
But finding at laſt that it would be impoſſible for him to 
come up with him, /be-returned into Parthia; and reſting 
his troops ſome days in Hecatompylos, commatded pro- 
viſions of all ſorts to be brought thither, | 

During his ſtay there, a report prevailed throughout the 
whole army, that the King, content with the conquelts he 
had atchieved, | was prepating to return into Macedonia, 
That very inſtant the ſoldiers, as if a ſignal had been made 
for their ſetting out, ran like madmen to their tents, be- 
gan to pick up their baggage, load the waggons with = 


(d) Quint. Curt. lib. vi. cap. 2—4. 
Alexander hoſtes vinci voluerat; Antipatrum viciſſe, ne tacitus 


enidem indignabatur, ſuaè demptum Borte — 7 cel 
lalſet alienae. . Curt. ; 
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utmoſt diſpatch, and fill the whole camp with noiſe and 
tumult. Alexander was ſoon informed of this, when ter · 
rified at the diſorder, he ſummoned the officers to his tent, 


where, with tears in his eyes, he complained, that in the 


midſt of ſo glorious a career, he was ſtopped on a ſudden, 
and forced to return back into his on country, rather 
like one who had been overcome, than as a conqueror, 
The officers comforted him, by repreſenting that this ſud · 
den motion was a mere ſally, and a tranſient guſt of paſſion, 
which would not be attended with: any ill conſequences; 
and aſſured him, that the ſoldiers, to a man, would obey 
him, provided he would addreſs himſelf to them in tender 
Hle promiſed to do it. The circumſtance 
which had given occaſion to this falſe report, was, his ha · 
ving disbanded ſome Grecian ſoldi ers, after rewarding them 
in a very bountiful manner; ſo that che maine 
gined they alſo were to fight ne more. 69 
Alexander having ſummoned: 1 3 he fol · 
lowing ſpeech. 1 am not ſurprized, O foldiers, if, 
aſter the mighty things we have hicherto performed, vou 
ſhould be ſatiated with glory, and have no other views 
but eaſe and repoſe, I will not nau enumerate the vari- 
ous nations we have conquered, We have ſubdued more 
provinces than others have cities. Could I perſuade my- 
ſelf, that our conqueſts are well ſecured; over nations who 
were ſo ſoon overcome, I would think: as you do (for ! 
won't diſſemble my thoughts) and would-make all the haſte 
imaginable to reviſit my houthold gods, my mother, my 
liſters, and my ſubjects; and enjoy in the midſt of my 
country the glory I have acquired in concert with you. 
But this glory will all vaniſh very ſoon, if we do not put 
the laſt hand to the work. Do yon imagide that ſo ma- 
ny nations, accuſtomed to other ſovereigns, and who have 
no manner of ſimilitude to us either in their religion, man · 
ners or language, were entirely fubdued the moment they 
were conquered; and that they will not take up arms, in 
caſe we return back with ſo much precipitation? What 
will become of the reſt who ſtill remain unconquered : 
How ! ſhall we leave « our victory imperfect, merely from 


LES 
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want of courage! But that which touches me much more; 


ſhall we ſuffer the deteſtable crime of Beſſus to go. unpu- 
niſhed/? Can you bear to ſee the ſcepter of Darius in the 
ſanguinary hands of that monſter, who, after baving load- 
ed him with chains, as a captive, at laſt aſſaſſinated his. 
ſovereign, in order to deprive us of the glory of faving 


bim? As for myſeif, 1 ſhall not be eaſy till 1 ſee that 
infamous wretch hanging on a gibbet, there to pay to all 
Kings and nations of the es the juſt puniſhment due to 


4179 


ken; but methinks 1 read his 8 of death in your 
countenances; and that the anger which ſparkles in your 


eyes, declares, you will ſoon imbrue your hands in that 


traitor's blood. 

The ſoldiers would not ſaffer Ans to proceed; 
but clapping their hands, tbey all cried. aloud, that they 
were. ready to follow where-ever he ſhould lead them, All 
the ſpeeches of this .prince generally produced this effect. 
In how deſponding a condition ſoever they might be, one 
lingle word from him revived their courage in an in- 
ſtant, and inſpired them with that martial alacrity and ar- 
dour, which appeared always in his face.. The King, tak- 
ing adyantage of this favourable diſpoſition of the whole ar- 
my, croſſed Parthia, and in three days arrived on the fron- 
tiers of Hyrcania, which ſubmitted to his arms, He aſter - 
wards ſubdued the Mardi, the Arii, the Drangae, the 
Aracheſii, and ſeveral other nations, into which his army 
marched, with greater ſpeed, than people generally travel. 
He frequently would purſue an enemy for whole days and 
nights together, almoſt without ſuffering bis troops to take 
any reſt, . By this prodigious rapidity, he came unawares 
vpon nations who thought him at a great diſtance, and ſub- 
dued them before they had time to put themſelves in a 
poſture of defence, Under this image, Daniel the pro- 


phet ſhadowed Alexander many ages before his birth, by 

repreſenting him as a panther, a leopard, and a goat, 

who ruſhed forward with ſo much ſwiftneſs, that * feet 

ſeemed not to touch the ground. 
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| throw the dart, whence they were called“ Amazons. 
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(e) Nabarzanes, one of Beſſus's accomplices, who had pa 
written before to Alexander, came and firrendered him: 10 
felf, upon promiſe of a pardon, when he heard that he was ha 


arrived at Zadracarta, the capital of Hyrcania ; and, a+ uy 
mong other preſents brought him Bagoas the eunuch, who wa 


afterwards gained as great an afcendant over Alexander, Th 
as before over Darius. pro 

At the fame time arrived Thaleftris, Queen of the A- eve 
mazons. A violent fefire of ſering Alexander, had promp- yer: 
ted that princeſs to leave her dominions, and travel through ** 


a great number of countries to gratify her curioſity, Be- 
ing come pretty near his camp, ſhe ſent word that a queen 
was come to viſit him; and that ſhe had a prodigious in- 
clination to cultivate his acquaintance, and accordingly was 
arrived within a little diſtance from that place. Alexander 
having returned her a favourable atſwer, ſhe commanded 
her Va to ſtop, and herſelf came forward with three 
hundred women; and the moment ſhe perceived the King, 
the leaped from het horſe, having two lances in her right 
hand. The dreſs the Amazons uſed to wear, did not 
quite cover the body; for their boſom being uncovered on 
the left fide, every other part of their body was hid; their 
gowns being rucked tp with a knot, and fo Yeſcended'no 
farther than the knee. They preſerved their right breaſt 
to fuckle their female offspring, but ufed to burn the left, 

that they might be the better enabled to bend the bow and 


Thaleſtris + looked upon the King without diſcovering 
the leaſt fipn'of admiration, and ſurveying him attentively, 
did not think his ſtature anſwerable to his fame; for the 
Barbarians are very much ſtruck with a majeſtic air, and 
think thoſe only capable of mighty atchievements, on whom 


(e) Q. Curt. kb. vi. cap. 5. . 
, This is a Gretk word, ſignifying, without breaſts. 


+ Interrito vultu regem Thaleftris jntuebatur, habitum ejus hau!- 
quaquam terum famae purem oculis perluſtrans. Quippe omnibus 


barbaris in corporum majeltate veneratio eſt ; magnorumque oper il 
non alios capaces putant, quam quos exlmia ſpecic donare natura dig 
nata eſt, Quint. Curt, lib, vi. Tap. 5. 
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nature has beſtowed bodily advantages. She did not ſcruplè 
10 tell him, that the chief motive of, ber journey, was 0 
have poſterity by bim; adding, that ſhe was worthy of 
giriag heirs to his empire. Alexander, upon this re queſts 
was obliged to make ſome [lay in this place; after Which 
Thaleſtris returned to her kingdom, and the King into the 
province inhabited by the Parthians, This ſtory, and what- 
ever is related of the Amazons, is looked upon by ſame 
very judicious authors, as entirely fabulous. 

e) Alexander devoted himſelf afterwards wholly to his 
paſfans, changing into pride and debaugh, the moderation 
and continence for which he had hitherto been fo greatly 
admired; virtues ſo very neceſſary in an exalted ſtation of 
liſe, and in the midſt of a ſeries of proſperities. He now 
was uo longer the ſame man. Though he was iayincible 
with, regard to the dangers and toils of war, he was far 
otherwile:with reſpe to the charms of eaſe, The inſtant 
he enjoyed a liule repoſe, he abandoned himſelf to ſepſuali- 
ty; and he, wham the arms of the Perſians could not 
conquer, fell a victim to their vices. Nothing was now 
ta be. ſeen but games, parties of pleaſure, women, and ex- 
celive ſeaſting, in which he uſed to revel whole days and 
nights, Nat ſatisfied with the buffoons, and the perfarm- 
ers on inſtrumental muſic, whom he had brought with him 
out of Greece; he obliged the captive women, whom be 
carried along with him, to ſing ſongs, after the manner of 
their country, He happened among theſe women, to per- 
ceixe one who appeared in deeper affliction than, the reſt, 
aud who, by a modeſt, and at the ſame time a noble con- 
fuſion, diſcovered a greater reluctance chan the others, to 
appear in public. She wWas à perfect beauty, which was 
very much heightened by her abfalncſ, whilſt fbe threw 
ber eyes to the ground, and did all in her power to con- 
ceal ber face. The King ſoon imagined, by her air and 
mein that ſhe was not of, vulgar birth; and enquiring him- 
{elf i inte. it, the lady anſwered, 5 he a nl 


O Quint, Cyxt. DAY bated; baits; 1 
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ter to Ochus, who not long before had ſwayed the Perſian 
ſcepter, and daughter of his ſon; that ſhe had married 
Hyſtaſpes, who was related to Darius, and general of a 
great army. Alexander being touched with compaſſion, 
when he heard the unhappy fate of a princeſs of the blood 
royal, and the fad condition to which ſhe was reduced, 
not only gave her liberty, but returned all her poſſeſſions; 
and cauſed her huſband to be fought for, in order that ſhe 
might be reſtored to him. 

This prince was naturally of fo tender and humane 2 
Eiſpoſition, as made him ſenſidle of the affliction of perſons 
in the loweſt condition. (f) A poor Macedonian was one 
day leading before him a SN i taden with gold for the 
King's uſe ; the beaſt being fo tired that he was not able 
either to go on or ſuſtain the load, the mule-driver took it 
up and carried it, but with great difficulty, a conſiderable 
way. Alexander ſeeing him juſt ſinking under his burden, 
and going to throw it on the ground in order to eaſe himſelf, 
cried out, Friend, do not be Weary yer; try wo carry it 
quite through to thy tent, for it is all thy own. 

(g) Alexander, in a very difficult march e barres 
places, at the head of a ſmall body of horſe, when he pur - 
ſued Darius, met ſome Macedonians who were carrying 
water iu goateſkins upon mules. Theſe Macedonians per · 
ceiving their prince was almoſt parched with thirſt; occaſi - 
oned by the raging heat (the ſun being then at the meridi- 
an) immediately filled a helmet with water, and were 
running to prefent him with it : Alexander aſking to whom 
they were carrying all that water, they replied, We wer: 
going to tarry it do our children; but do not let your 
majefly be aneafy, for if your life ir but ſaved we — 
gel chlldren enough; In 64 > we foodld * loſe" theſe. 
theſe words Alexander” takes the helmet, and Ban 
quite round him, he ſaw all his horſemen hanging 
down their heads, and with eyes fixed earneſtly on the 
liquor he held, ſwallow it, as it were, with their glances; 
upon which he returned it, with thanks, to thoſe who 
had offered it him, and did not drink ſo much as 2 


(f) Plut. in Alex. p. 687. (8) Phat. in Alex. p. 687, 
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ian ſingle drop, but eried. There is not enough ſor my whole 
ied company ; and ſhauld I drink alone, it would make the 
f a reſt be thir/tier, and they will quite die away, The offi- 
ON, cers, who were on horſeback: round him, {truck in the moſt 
ood ſenſible manner with his wonderful temperance and magua- 
ed, nimity, intreated him with | ſhows, to carry them wher- 
ns; erer be thought fit, and not ſpare them in any manner; 
ſhe that now they were not in the leaſt tired, nor felt the leaſt 


thirſt ; and that as long as they ſhould be commanded by 
ſuch a King, they could not think themſelves mortal men. 
fons Such ſeatiments as theſe, which ariſe from a gene- 
rous and tender diſpaſition, reflect a greater bonour on 
the a prince than the greateſt victories and conqueſts, Had 
able Alexander always cheriſhed them, he would juſtly have 
ok it merited the title of Great ; but a too glorious and unin- 
able terrapted ſeries of proſperity, which is too heavy for mor- 
den, tals to ſuſtain, inſenſibly eſſaced them from his mind, and 
ſelf, made him forget that he was a man: for now, contemoing 
ry it the cultoms of his own caugtry, as no longer worthy the 
ſovereign of the univerſe, he laid afide the dreſs, the man- 
ners and way of life of the Macedonian monarchs; looking 
upon them as 100 plain and funple, and derogatory to his 
grandeur, be even went fo far, as to imitate the pomp of 
the Perban kings, in that very circumſtance in which they 
ſeemed to equal chemſelves to che gods; I mean, by te- 
quiriog chaſe who had conquered nations to fall pro 
ſtrate at his fect; and to pay him a kind of homage which 
became only flares, He had turned his palace into a ſe- 
raglio, filling it with three hundred and fixty concubines, 
(the ame number as Darius kept) and with bands of eu- 
nuchs, of all mankind the moſt infamous. Not fatisfied 
with wearing a - Perſian robe himſelf, he alſo obliged his 
generals, his friends, and all the grandees of his court, to 
put on the ſame dreſs, which gave them the greateſt mor- 
fication, not one of them however daring to ſpeak againſt 
this innovation, or contradict the prince in auy manner. 
The veteran ſoldiets, who had fought under Philip. not 
having the leaſt idea of ſenſuality, inveighed publickly a- 
band this prodigious. luxury, Fd the numerous vicey which 
3 ; 
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the army had learnt in Suſa and Ecbatana. The foldiers 
-would frequently expreſs themſelves in the following terms: 
That they had Joſt more by victory than they had gained: 
oo as the Macedonians had thus aſſumed the manners and 
cuſtoms of foreigners, they might properly be ſaid to be 
conquered. That therefore the only benefit, they ſhould 
reap from their long abſence, would be, to return back into 
their own country, inthe habit of Barbarians, that Alex · 
ander was aſhamed of, and deſpiſed them; that he choſe 
to reſemble the vanquiſhed rather than the vidpridus; and 
that he, who before had been King of Macedonia, was 

now become one of Darius 's lieutenants. 
The King was not ignorant of | the difcontent which 
reigned both in his court and army, and endeavoured to 
recover the eſteem and friendſhip of both by his beneft- 
nce : But * ſlavery, though purchaſed at ever ſo high 
a rate, muſt neceſſarily be odious to freeborn men. He 
therefore thought. that the ſafeſt remedy would be to em- 
' ploy them, and for that purpoſe led them againſt Beſſus. 
- But, as the army was encumbered with booty and a uſeleſs 
train of baggage, that it could ſcarce move, he firſt cauſed 
all his own baggage to be carried into a great ſquare, and 
afterwards that of his army (ſuch things excepted as were 
abſolutely ne ceſſary;) then ordered the whole to be car- 
ried from thence in carts to a large plain. Every one was 
in great pain to know: the: meaning of all this; but, after 
he had ſent away the horſes, he himſelf ſer fire to his 
own things, and commanded every one to follow his ex- 
ample. Upon this the Macedonians lighted up the fire with 
their own hands, and burnt the rich ſpoils they had purcha- 
fed with their blood, and often forced out of the midſt of the 
ames. Such a ſacrifice muſt certainly have been made with 
the utmoſt reluctance; but the example the King ſet then 
-Glenced. all their complaints, and they ſeemed leſs affefted 
at the loſs of their baggage, than at their negle& of miliu- 
ry diſcipline. A ſhort ſpeech the King made, ſoothed il 
their uneaſineſs; and, being now more able to exert them: 
telves hereafter, they ſet out with joy, and marched to 
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iers wards Bactriana. Ia this march they met with difficulties 
ms: which would have quite damped any one except Alexander; 
ned: but nothing could daunt his foul, or check his progreſs; 
and for he put the ſtrongeſt confidence in his good ſortune, 
o be which indeed never forſook that hero, but exttiedted him 
ould from a thouſand perils, wherein one would have naturally 
into ſuppoſed both himſelf and his army maſt have periſned. 
ex- - (b) Being arrived among the Drangae, a danger to 
choſe which he had not been accuſtomed, gave him very great 
and uneaſineſs; and this was, the report of a codfpiracy that 
was was formed againſt his perfon, One Dymnus, à man of no 

| figure at court, was the contriver of this treaſon'; and the 
which motive of it was, ſome private diſguſt which he had re- 
red to ceived. He had communicated his execrable defign to a 
eneft- young man, Nicomachus by name, who revealed it to 
> bigh Cebalinus his brother. The latter immediately whiſpered 


it to Philotas, earneſtly 'intreating him to acquaint the 
King with it; becauſe every moment was of the utmoſt 
conſequence and that the confpirators were to execute 


uſeleſs the horrid deed in three days, Philotas, after applauding 
cauſed bis fidelity, waited immediately upon the King, and dif- 
re, and courfed-on a great variety of fubjects, but without taking 
is were the leaſt notice of the plot. In the evening, Cebalinus meet- 


ing him as he was coming out, and afking whether he had 
done as requeſted, he anſwered, that he had not found an 
opportunity of mentioning it to his majeſty, and went a- 


e to his way. The next day this young man went up to him as he 
his ex was going into the palace, and conjured him not to for- 
ire with get what he had told him the day before. Philotas replied, 

urcha · that he would be ſure not to forget it; and however dic 


not perform his promiſe, | This made Cebalinus ſuſpect 
him; and fearing, that in cafe the conſpiracy ſhould-be 
diſcovered by another perſon, his ſilence would be inter- 


affected preted as criminal, he therefore got another perſon to diſ- 
F milita cloſe it to Alexander. The prince having heard the whole 
»thed al from Cebalinus himſelf, and told how many times he had 
ert them: conjured Philotas to acquaint him with it, firſt eommanded 


(h) Diod. I. xvii. p- 560, 551 Curt. l. vi. c. 7, 11. & l. vñ. 
0. x, 2.—-Arrian. I. nil, P+ I41, 142.— Plut. in Alex. P. 692, 693» 
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Dymnus to be brought before him. The latter gueſſing u- 
pon what account he was ſent for by the King, ran him - 
ſelf through with bis ſword; but the guards having preven- 
ted this wretch from compleatiog the deed, he was car · 
ried to the palace, The King alked him, why be thought 


Philotas more worthy than he was, of the kingdom of 


Macedon ;- but he was quite ſpeechleſs; fo that after 
fexching a deep ſigh, he turned his head aſide, and dend 


ed his laſt. 
The Kiog afterwards ſont for Philotas, nod ſpeaking to 


| Ty (having firſt commanded every one to withdraw) he 
aſked, Whether Cebalinus had really urged him ſeveral 


times to tell him of a plot which was carrying on ogainlt 
him, -Philotgs, without diſcovering the lealt eqafufion in 
his countenance, confeſſed ingenuouſly that he had; but 
made his. apology, by ſaying, that the perſon who had 
whiſpered-this, did not appear to him worthy of the lealt 
credit, He confeſſed, however, that Dymnus's deatb plainly 
thewed he hed acted very imprudently, ' in concealing fo 
long a deſign of ſo black a nature: npen which,' eckoov's 
leging his fault, he fell at the King's feet; which be em- 


braced, and beſought him to conſider his paſt life, rather 


than the fault he had now. committed, which did not prov 
ceed from any bad deſigu, but from the fear he was under 
of alarming, very unſeaſonably, the King, ſhould he com ; 
municate a deſign, which be really ſuppoſed was without 
foundation, It is no eaſy matter to ſay, whether Alexander 
b:lieved what Philotas ſaid, or only diſſembled his anger. 
But however this be, he gave bim bis hand, in token of 
reconciliation; and told him that he was perſuaded he had 
Geſpiſed, rather than concealed the affair. 
Philotas was both envied and hated by a great. num 
ber of courtiers; and indeed it is hardly poſſible it ſhould 
be otherwiſe, hecauſe none of them was more familiar 
with the King, or mare eſteemed by him. Laſtead of ſol- 


| tening and moderating the luſtre of the diftinguiſhed far 


rour he enjoyed, by an air of ſweetneſs aad bumanity ; he 
ſeemed on the contrary, to endeavour nothing ſp much as 


to. excite the cory of others, by affecling. a ly pride, 
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which generally diſplayed itſelf im his dreſs, his retinue, his 


equipage, and his table; and ſtill more fo, by the haughty 
airs he aſſumed, which made him univerſally hated -Parmenio 


his father, diſguſted at his lofty behaviour, ſaid one day 
to him, My ſon, make thyſelf left. The ſtrongeſt ſenſe 


is couched under theſe words; and it is evident, that the 
man who uttered them, was perfectly acquainted with the 


genius of courts, He ufed often ro give Philotas advice 
to this effect; but too exalted a proſperity is apt to make 


men both deaf and blind; and they cannot perſuade them- 
ſelves, that favour which i is eſtabliſhed on ſo ſeemingly 


ſolid a foundation, can ever change; the contrary of which 


Philotas found to his ſorrow. 


(i) His former conduct, with regard to Alexander, had 


given the latter juſt reaſon to complain of him; for he 
uſed to take the liberty to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of the King, 


and applaud himſelf im the moſt haughty terms. Opening” 


one day his heart to'a' woman, Antigona by name, with 
whom he was in love, he began to boaſt, in a very inſo- 
lent manner, his father's ſervices and his own : ** What 
would Philip, faid he, have been, had it not been for Par- 
menio? and what would Alexander be, were it not for 
Philotas ? what would become of his pretended divinity, 
and his father Ammon, ſhould we undertake to expoſe this 
ſiction? All theſe things were repeated to Alexander, 
and Antigona herſelf made oath, that ſuch words had been 
ſpoke. The King nevertheleſs took no notice of all this, 
nor ſo much as once let drop the leaſt word which ſhewed 
his reſentment upon that occaſion whenever he was moſt in- 
toxicated with liquor; he had not fo much as binted it to 
his friends, not even to Hephaeſtion, from whom he ſcarc= 


cuſed of, recalled to his wy the difguſt he had for- 
_ entertained, 
+ Immediately after the converſation he had with Philoras, 


terus, for whom Alexander bad a great clteem, and who, 


(i) Plut. de fortun. Alex, c. P. 339+ 
ra xripay por yirue © 


concealed any thing. But the crime Philotas was now ac- / 
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envied Philotas the more upon that very account, looked 
upon this as a very happy occaſion for ſupplanting his rival. 
Conccaling therefore his hatred under a ſpecious pretence 
of zeal, he ſuggeſted to the King,“ The apprehenſions he 
might juſtly be under both from Philotas himſelf, becauſe 
mercy is not apt to work any change in a heart, which 
could be corrupt enough to entertain ſo deteſtable a crime; 
and from Parmenio his father, who, faid he, will never be 
able to bear the thoughts of bis owing, his ſon's life to the 
King's clemency, Some benefigial acts are fo great, that 
they become a burden to thoſe on whom they are confer- 
red, for which reaſon they do all in their power to eraſe 
them from their memory. And farther, who can aſſure 
us, that both father and ſon are not engaged io the oonſpi· 
racy? When a prince's life is in danger, every thing is of 
importance; and all things even to the ſlighteſt ſuſpicions, 
are ſq many proofs, Can we conceive it poſſible, that a 
favourite, on whom his ſovereign has, beſtowed the moſt 
ſhining marks of his beneficence, ſhould be calm and ua · 
diſturbed upon bis being told an affair of ſuch mighty im · 
portance? But we are told, that this deſigu was commu- 
nicated by young people, who deſerved. yery little credit, 
Wherefore then did he keep them in ſuſpence two days, as 
if he really believed what they told him, and ſtill promiſed 
them that he would reveal the whole affair ta the King ? 
Who does not ſee, that he did this merely to prevent their 
having acceſs by another way to his majeſty ? Sir, continucd 
he, it is neceſſiry, for your own ſake and that of the ſtate, 
for us to put Philotas to the torture; in order to force from 
his own mouth an account of this lot, and the ſeveral 
perſons who are, his accomplices in it. This being the 
opinion of all the members of the gouncil, the King came 
into it. He then diſmiſſed the aſſembly, having firſt en- 
joined chem ſecrecy; and the better to conceal his reſo · 
lution, gave orders for the army's marching the next day, 
and eveg invited Philotas to ſupper with him, 
la the beginning of the night, various parties of guards 
having been poſted in the ſeveral places neceſſary, ſon! 
entered the tent of Philotas, who was then in a deep flec?; 
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nacles on his hands, he cried, Alas! my Sovereign, the 
invetoracy of my enemies has got the better of your goods 


neſs, After this, they covered bis face, and brought him 4 
to the palace without dttering a ſingle word. The next 
morning, the Macedonians, according to an order publiſhed 


for that purpoſe, came thither under arms, being about 
fix thouſand, It was a very antient euſtom for the army, 
m war-time, 'to take cognizance of capital crimes ; and, 
in times of peace, for the people to do ſo; ſo chat the 
prince had no power on theſe occaſions, unleſs a ſanction 
were given to it by the conſent of one of theſe bodies; and 
the King was forced to have recourſe to * perſuaſion, be 
fore he employed his authority. 

Firſt, the body of Dymnus was brought out; very few 
then preſent knowing either what he had done, or how he 
came by his death. Afterwards the King came into the 
aſſembly; an air of ſorrow appearing in his countenance, 
as well as in his whole court, every one waiting for the if- 
fue of this gloomy ſeene. Alexander continued a long 
time with his eyes caſt on the ground; bar at laſt, —_ 
recovered his ſpirits, he made the following ſpeech : 
natrowly eſcaped, O ſoldiers, being torn from yon, by 
the treachery of a ſmall number of wretches ; but, by the 
providence and mercy of the gods, I now again appear be- 
fore you, alive: and I proteſt to you, that nothing en- 
courages me more to proceed againſt the traitors, than the 
fight of this aſſembly, whoſe lives are much dearer to me 
than my own ; for I defire to live for your fakes only; 
and the greateſt happineſs I ſhould find in living (not to lay 
the only one) would be, the pleaſure f ſhall receive, in 
Raving it once in my power to reward the ſervices of ſo 
any brave men, ts whom Lowe all things.” Here he 
28 interrupted by the cries and groans of the ſoldiers, 
ho all burſt into tears; © Alas! how will you behave, 
ben I ſhall name the perſons who formed ſo exeerable an 
HKempt? I myſelf _— think of it without ſhuddering. 
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when ſtarting from his ſlumbers, as they were putting ma- 
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They, on whom I have been moſt laviſh of my Kindneſſes; et 
on whom I had beſtowed the greateſt marks of friendſhip ; T 
in whom I had put my whole confidence, - and in whoſe he 
breaſts I lodged my greateſt ſecrets-- Parmenio and Philo- yo 
tas. At theſe names, all the ſoldiers gazed one upon the pal 
other, not daring to believe their eyes or ears, nor any in 
thing they ſaw or heard. Then Nicomachus, Metron, and to 
Cebalinus were ſent for, who made the ſeveral depoſiti- has 
ons of what they knew, But as not one of them charged 2dn 
Philotas with engaging in the plot, the whole aſſembl y, being cent 
ſeized with a trouble and confuſion eafter conceived than to. 3 
expreſſed, continued in a fad and gloomy filence, + mitte 

Philotas was then brought in, his hands tied behind ked 
him, and his head covered with a coarſe, worn- out piece man, 


of cloth. How ſhocking a ſight was this! Loſt to him- of al 
ſelf, he did not dare to look up, or open his lips; but the WF nocer 
tears ſtreaming from his eyes, be fainted away in the arms BW jelty 
of the man who held him. As the ſtanders-by wiped off envy. 


the tears in which his face was bathed ; recovering bis ſlice, 
ſpirits and his voice, by inſenſible degrees, he ſcem- - Th 
ed deſirous of ſpeaking. The King then told kim, put on 
that he ſhould be judged by the Macedonians, and with- ¶ caſion, 
drew. Philotas might have juſtified himſelf very eaſily ; ¶ him ſu 
for not one of the witneſſes, and thoſe, who had been put on Bil covere, 
the rack, had accuſed him of being an accomplice in the ¶ tormen 
plot. Dymnus, who ſuſt formed it, had not named bim ſingle y 
to any of the conſpirators; and had Philotas been concern · ¶ quered 
cd im it, and the ring leader, as was pretended, Dymnus WW ſeveral. 
would certainly have named him at the head of all the rel, Mnext da 
in order to engage them the more ſtrongly. Had Philotas ſembly, 
been conſcious to himſelf of guilt in this particular, as be ¶ unanimo 


was ſenſible that Cebalinus, whg, knew the whole, ſought 
earneſtly to acquaint the King of it, is it any way probable, 
that he could have lain quiet two days together, without 
once endeuvouring, either to diſpatch, Cebalinus, or to put 
his dark defign in execution? which he might very cali) 
have done. Philotas, ſet theſe proofs, and a great mary 
more, in the ſtrongeſt light; and did not omit-to mentic 
the reaſons which had made him deſpiſe the ioformaia 
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that had been, given him, as groundleſs and imaginary. 
Then directing, on a ſudden, himſelf to Alexander, as if 
he had been preſent, ** O King, ſays he, whereſperer 
you may be,” (for it is thought Alexanier beard; all that 
paſt from behind a curtais) i I have committed a fault 
in not acquainting you with what 1 heard, I confeſſed it 
to you, and you pardoned me. You gave me your royal 
hand as a pledge of this; and you did me the honour to 
admit me at your table. If you believed me, I am inno- 
cent; if you pardoned me, I am cleared. I refer all this 
to your -QWn jadgment. What new crime have I com- 
mitted ſince? I was in a deep ſleep when my enemies wa- 
ked me, and loaded me with chains. ls it natural for a 
man, who is conſcious that he is guilty of the moſt horrid 
of all erimes, to he thus eaſy and undiſturbed? The in- 
nocence of my own conſcience, and the promiſe your ma- 
jelty made me, gave my ſoul this calm. Do not let the 
my of my, enam prevail over your elemency and j ju- 

ICC = 
The reſult of this aſſembly was, that Philotas ſhould be 
put on the rack. The perſons, who preſided on that oc- 
caſion, were his moſt inveterate enemies, and they made 
him ſuffer every kind of torture. Philotas, at firſt, diſ- 
covered the utmoſt reſolution and ſtrength of mind; the 
torments he ſaffered not being able to- force. from him a 
lingle word} nor. even ſo much as a ſigh, But at laſt, con- 
quered by pain, he confeſſed himſelf to be guilty; named 
ſereral accomplices, and even accuſed his own father. The 
next day, the anſwers of Philotas were read in a full aſ- 
ſembly, he himſelf being preſent. Upon the whole, he was 
unanimouſly ſentenced to die; immediately after which he 
vas ſtoned, according to the cuſtom, of Marton with 
ſome other of the conſpirators. _ 

They alſo judged at the ſame time, and put to death, 
Lynceſtes-Alexander, who had been found guilty of con- 
* the death of . en thres years in 
priſon, 

The condemnation of Philotas aka on Is of Par- 


nenio: whether it were that Alexander really believed 
Yor, VI. Aa 
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him guilty, or was afraid of the father now he had put 10 
the ſon to death. Polydamas, one of the lords of the bot 
eourt, was appointed to ſec the execution performed, He act 
had been one of Parmenio's moſt intimate friends, if we chi 
may give that name to courtiers, who affe& only their own me 
fortunes. This was the very reaſon of his being nomi- wat 
nated, becauſe no one could ſuſpe& that he was ſent with offic 
any ſach orders againſt Parmenio. He therefore ſet out in l 
for Media, where that general commanded the army, and whe 


Vas intruſted with the King's treaſures, which amounted pac 


to an hundred and fourſcore thouſand talents, about twenty yea 
ſeven millions ſterling. Alexander had given him ſeveral invi 


letters for Cleander, the King's lieutenant in the province, war 


and for the principal officers. Two were for 'Parmenio mer 
one of them from Alexander, and the other ſealed with proc 
Philotas's ſeal, as if he had been alive, to prevent the fa- gre 


ther from harbouring the leaſt ſuſpicions. Polydamas was +4 
but eleven days in his journey, and alighted to the night- mig} 
time at Cleander's. After having taken all the precau- had 
tions necefſary, they went together, with a great number were 
of attendants, to meet Parmenio, who at this time was it w. 
walking in a park of his own, The moment Polydamas the 3 
ſpied him, though at a great diſtance, he ran to embrace by tl 
him, with an air of the utmoſt joy; and after compliments, cour! 
intermixed with the ſtrongeſt indications of friendſhip, had form. 
paſt on both ſides, he gave him Alexander's letter. In be g 
opening it, he aſked him what the King was doing, to only 
which Polydamas replied,” that he would know by his ma- ſtron 
jeſty's letter. Parmenio, after peruſing it, ſaid as fol- ont t. 
lows : The King is preparing to march againſt the Ara- fdelit 
ahoi. How glorious a prince is this, who will not ſuffer terwa 
himſelf to take a moment's reſt !- However, he ought to Te 
be a little tender of himſelf, now he has acquired ſo much this ſ 
glory.” He afterwards opened the letter which was written and © 
in Philotas's name; and, by his countenance, ſeemed pleal- poſed 
ed with the contents of it. At that very inſtant Cleander Ing pa 
thruſt a dagger into his fide, then made another thruſt in of the 
his throat; and the reſt gave him ſeyeral wounds, ere 100 
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Thus zhis great man ended his life ; a man illuſtrious 
both. in peace and war; who had perfornied many glorious 
aQions without the King, whereas the King had never at- 
chie red any thing conſpicuous, but in concert with Par- 
menio. He was a perſon of great abilities and execution; 
was very dear to the grandees, and much more ſo to the 
officers and ſoldiers, who: repoſed the higheſt confidence 
in him; and looked upon themſelves as aſſured of victory 
when be was at their head, fo firmly they relied on his ca- 
pacity and good fortune. He was then threeſcore and ten 
years of age; and had always ſerved his ſovereign with 
inviolable fidelity. and zeal, for which he was very ill re- 
warded; his ſon and himſelf having been put to death 
merely on a. ſlight ſuſpicion, uninforced with any real 
proof, which nevertheleſs obliterated in a moment all the 
great ſervices both had done their country. 

(E) Alexander was ſenſible, that ſuch cruel Abende 
might alienate the affections of the troops, of which he 
had a proof, by the letters they ſent into Macedonia, which 
were intercepted by his order; concluding therefore, that 
it would be proper for him to ſeparate, from the reſt of 
the army, ſuch ſoldiers as had molt, diſtinguiſned themſelves 
by their. marmurs and complaints, leſt their ſeditious diſ- 

courſes ſhould ſpread the ſame ſpirit of diſcontent, he 
formed a ſeparate body of theſe, the command of which 
he gave to Leonidas; this kind of igoominy being the 
only puniſhment he inflicted on them. But they were ſo 
ſtrongly affected with it, that they endeavoured to wipe 
ont the diſgrace i it brought upon them, by a bravery, a 
bdelity, and an eſkenge,, which, they oblerved ever af. 
terwards. 

To prevent the ill renn that might ariſe from 
this ſecret diſcontent, Alexander ſet out upon his march, 
and continued to purſue Beſſus; on which occaſion he ex- 
poſed himſelf to great hardſhips and dangers. After hav- 
ing paſſed through Drangania, Arachoſia, and the country 
of the Arimaſpi, where all things ſubmitted to his arms, 

(k) Arrian. 1. ii. p. 143; 146. Q. Curt: I. vii. c. 3.---5, Diod. 
L x18. p. 552, $54. A. M- 3675. Ant, J. C 339. | 
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be artired at a mountain, called Paropamiiſus (a part of Gs 
Caucaſus) where his army underwent ĩnexpreſſible fatignes, 
through wearinefs, thirſt; cold, and the ſnows; which kil- 0 
led a great number of his ſoldiers, Beſſus laid waſte all 


the country that lay between. him and mount Caucaſus, in „r 
order that the want of proviſions and forage might deprive - a 
Alexander opportunity of purſuing him. He indeed Ty 
ſuffered very much, but nothing could check his-vigour, * 
After making his army repoſe for ſome time at Drapſaca, K 8 
he advanced towards Aotnos and Bactra, the two ſtrongeſt n F 
cities of Bactriana, and took them both. At Alexander's * 


approach, about ſeven or eight thouſand Bactrians, who bei 

till then had adhered very firmly to Beſſus, abandoned him * 
to a man, and retired each to his reſpective home. Beſſus, him 
at the head of the ſmall number of forces who continued 
faithful to him, paſſed the river Oxus, burnt all the boats 
be himſelf made uſe of, to prevent Alexander from eroſſ- 
ing it, and withdrew to Nautaeus, à city of Sogdiana, fully 
determined to raiſe a new army there. man how- 
ever, did not gte mmoee to do uns; and, got meeting 
with trees or timber ſufficient for the building of boats and 
rafts or floats of timber, he ſupplied the want of theſe by 
diſtributing to his ſoldiers a great number of fkins ſtuffed 
with firaw,” and ſuch Eke dry and light materials; which 
laying under them in the water, they crofſed the river in 
this manner; thoſe, who went over firſt, drawing up in 
battle array, whilſt their commanders were coming after 
them. In this manner his n. army paved over in ſix 
days. : 


Whillt theſe ads were Going! Spitamenes, who was A 
Beſſus's chief confident, formed a conſpiracy againſt him, bounc 
in concert with two more of his principal officers, Having WW which 
ſeized his perſon, they put him in chains, forced his dia- whett 
dem from his head, tore to pieces the royal robe of Darius WW or Ma 
he had put on, and ſer bim on horſe back, in order to give theſs 
him up to Alexander. Dariu 

That prince arrived at a little city inhabited by the BW 20:6; 
Branchidae, Theſe were the deſcendants of a family who BN ſame 


had dwelt in Miletus, and Xerxes, at his return fron 
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Greece, had formerly ſent into upper Aſia, where he had 
ſettled them in a very flouriſhing, condition, in return for 
their having delivered up to him the treaſure of the temple 
called Didymaon, with which they had been intruſted. 
Theſe received the King with the higheſt demonſtrations 
of joy, and ſurrendered both themſelves and their city to 
him. Alexander ſent for ſuch Mileſians as were in his army, 
who preſerved an hereditary hatred againſt the Br 
dae, becauſe of the treachery of their anceſtors. They 
then left them the choice, either of revenging the injury 
they had formerly done them, or of pardoning them in 
conlideration of their common extraction. The Mileſians 
being ſo much divided in opinion, that they could not a- 
gree among themſelves. Alexander undertook the deciſion 
himſelf, Accordingly, the next day he commanded his 
phalanx to ſurround the city; and, a ſignal being given, 
they were ordered to plunder that abode of traitors, and 
put every one of them to the ſword, which inhuman order 
was executed with the ſame barbarity as it had been given. 
All the citizens, at the very time that they were going to 
pay homage to Alexander, were murdered in the ſtreets 
and in their houſes; no manner of regard being had te 
their cries and tears, nor the leaſt diſtinction made of age 
or ſex, They even pulled up the very foundations of the 
walls, in order that not the leaſt traces of that city might 
remain. But of what crimes were theſe ill · fated citizens 
guilty? Were they reſponſible for thoſe their fathers had 
committed upwards of 1 50 years before? I do not know 
whether hiſtory furniſhes another example of ſo brutal and 
frantic a cruelty, _ yr TORS TY PPS COR ATT 43405 
A little after Beſſus was brought to Alexander not only 
bound, but ſtark naked. Spitamenes held him by a chaid, 
which went round his neck; and it was difficult to ſay, 
whether that object was more agreeable to the Barbarians 
or Macedonians. In preſenting him to the King, he ſaid 
theſe words : ** I have, at laſt, revenged both you and 
Darius, my kings and maſters, I bring you a wretch who 
alſaſſinated his ſovereign, and who is now treated in the 


manner as himſelf gave the firſt example of, Alas 
Aa 3 
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why cannot Darius himſelf ſee this ſpectacle 1“ Alexan. 
der, after having greatly applauded Spitamenes, turned a. 
bout to Beſſus, and ſpoke thus: Thou ſurely mult have 
been inſpired with the tage and fury of à tyger, otherwiſe 
thou wouldſt not have dated to load a King, from whom 
thou hadſt received ſo many inſtances of favour, with chains, 
and afterwards murder him ! Be gone from myſight thou 
monſter of cruelty and perfidiouſneſs.” The King aid 
no more; but ſending for Oxatres, Darius's brother, 
he gave Beſſus to him, in order that he might ſuffer all the 
ignominy he deſervedʒ ſuſpendiag however his execu- 
tion, that be might be Jadged in the general aſſembly of 
* Perſians. 


85 cr. XIII. Alexander, after taking a great many ci. 
ties in Jactriana, builds oue near the river laxaribei, 
which he calls by his mn name, The Scythians, a. 
larmed at the building of ibis aity, as it would be a 
heck aan them, ſend ambaſſadors to the King, ue 

a addreſs themſelues to him with uncommon freedom, 

.- Ffter having diſeniſſed them, be paſſer the [axarther, 

gains a nal widtory over abe Scythian, aud behavy 
with humanity towards the vanquiſhed. He checks 
and puniſhes the jnſurnedtion of the Sogdinns,. ſend; 
Beſſus. to Eabatans $9 be put to death, and takes tit 
city of Petra, aubicb was tbought impreguable. 

) A Lexander infatiable of yiRory.and conqueſts, ſtil 

{ . marched forward in fearch of new pations whom 
he might ſubdue. After reeruting his cavalry, which bad 
ſuffered very much by their long and dangerous marches, 
he advanced to the'® Iazarthes, 

Not far from this river, the Barbarians ruſhing ſudden- 
ly from their — came and attacked Alexander! 


(a) Arrian. 4. ii. 4 149. & I. iv. p. pita dar 
I. vi. c. 6-11. 

Quintus Curtius and Arrian call it the Tanais, but they a 
miſtaken. The Tanais lies much more weſtward, and empties itſelf, 
rs in the Caſpian ſea, but in the Pontus Euxinus, and is now calle 

Don. 
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exan- Forces, and having carried off a great number of priſoners, 
ied a. they retired to their lurking holes, in which were twenty 
t haue thouſand, who fought with bows and flings. The King 
erwiſe went and beſieged them in perſon, and being one of the 
whom foremoſt in the attack, he was ſhot with an arrow in the 
mains, bone of his leg, and the iron point ſtuck in the wound. 
t thou The Macedonians, who were greatly alarmed and afflic- 
g faid ted, carried him off immediately, yet not ſo ſecretly hut 


the Barbarians knew of it ; for they ſaw, from the top of 
the mountain, every thing that was doing below. The 
next day they ſent ambaſſadors to the King, who order- 
ed them to be immediately brought in, when taking off 
the bandage which covered his wound, he ſhewed them his 
leg, but did not tell them how much he had been burt. 
Theſe aſſured him, that as ſoon as they heard of his being 
wounded, they were as much afflicted as the- Macedonians 
could poſſibly be; and that had it been poſkble for them 
to find the perſon who had ſhot that arrow, they would 
have delivered him up to Alexander; that none but im- 
pious wretches would wage war againſt the gods: in a 
word, that being vanquiſhed by his unparallelled bravery, 
they ſurrendered themſelves to him, with the nations who 
followed them. The Kiog, having engaged his faith to 


- fend . accepted of their 
dey the homage. 


After this, e march, and getting in 
to a litter, a great diſpute aroſe between the horſe and 
foot, who ſhould carry it, each of thoſe bodies pretend- 
ing that this honour belonged to them only: and there 
Was no other way of reconciling them, but by giving or- 
ders that they ſhould carry it in their turns. 

From hence he got the fourth day to Maracanda, a ve- 
Ty conſiderable city, and capital of Sogdiana, which he took; 
and after leaving a conſiderable garriſon there, he burnt 
and laid waſte all the plains. 

There came an embaſly to him from the (J) Abian 1 


A bro thians, who from the death of Cyrus had lived free and 
ow calle independent : theſe ſubmitted to Alexander, OP were 


(b) Abii Scythae. * 
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conſidered as the moſt equitable of all the Barbarians; 
never making war but to defend themſelves; and the li- 
berty eſtabliſhed among them, and which they no ways a- 
buſed, removed all diſtinction, and equalled the meaneſt 
among them with the greateſt. A love of poverty and juſ- 
tice was their peculiar characteriſtic, and enabled them 
to live happy together without wanting either kings or laws. 
Alexander received them kindly, and ſent one of his chief 
courtiers to take a view of their country, and even of the 
Scythians who inhabit beyond the Cimmerian Boſphorus. 
Hie had marked out a ſpot of ground proper for build- 
ing a city on the river Iaxarthes, in order to curb the na- 
tions he had already conquered, and thoſe he intended to 
| ſubdue. But this deſign was retarded by the rebellion of 
the Sogdians, which was ſoon after followed by that of 
the Bactrians. Alexander diſpatched Spitamenes, who had 
delivered up Beſſus into his hands, behkeving him a very 
fit perſon to bring them back to their allegiance ; but he 
- himſelf had been chiefly inſtrumental in this inſurrection. 
The King, greatly ſurprized at this treachery, was deter- 
mined to take vengeance of him in the moſt ſignal manner, 
He then marched to Cyropolis, and beſieged it. This was 
the laſt city of the Perſian empire, and had been built by 
Cyrus, after whoſe name it was called. At the fame time 
he ſent Craterus, with two more of his general officers, to 
beſiege the city of the Memaceni, to whom fifty troopers 
were ſent, to deſire them to ſue for Alexander's clemency. 
Theſe met with a very kind reception at firſt, but in the 
night · time they were all cut to pieces. Alexander had re- 
ſolved to ſpare Cyropolis, purely for the ſake of Cyrus; 
for, of all the monarchs who had reigned over theſe nati- 
ons, there were none he admired more than this King and 
Semiramis, becauſe they had ſurpaſſed all the reſt in courage 
and glorious actions. He therefore offered very advantageous 
conditions to the beſieged, but they were ſo blindly obſti- 
nate as to reject them, and that even with pride and inſo- 
lence; upon which they ſtormed their city, abandoning 
the plender of his ſoldiers, and razed it to the very foun- 
dations. From hence he went to the other city which Cra- 
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; terus was beſieging. No place ever made a more vigorous 11 
4 defence; for Alexander loſt his beſt ſoldiers before it, 15 
, and was himſelf expoſed to very great danger; a ſtone 1 
. ſtriking him with much violence on the head, that it de- A 
prived him of his ſenſes. The whole army indeed thought 7 
a him dead, which threw them into tears: but this prince, = 
o whom no danger or diſappointment could depreſs, puſhed 1 
TN on the ſiege with greater vigour than before the inſtant he vi 
e recovered, without ſtaying till his wound was healed, an- 19 
. ger adding freſh fuel to his natural ardor. Having there» N 
. fore cauſed the wall to be ſapped, he made a large breach 9 
* in it, and entered the city, which burot to the ground, 
0 and put all the inhabitants to the ſword, Several other ci - 
pf ties met with the ſame fate. This was a third rebellion of 
of the Sogdians,who would not be quiet though Alexander had 
2d pardoned them twice before. They loſt above an hundred 
'y and twenty thouſand men in theſe different ſieges. The 
he King afterwards ſent Menedemus with three thouſand foot 
ho and eight hundred horſe to Maracanda, whence Spitamenes 
4 had droyg the Macedonian garriſon, and ſhut himſelf up 

1 there, 
ou With regard to himſelf, he returned back and encamp - 
by ed on the laxarthes, where he ſurrounded with walls the 
12 whole ſpot of ground which his army had covered, and 
5 built a city on it, containing ſixty “ furlongs in circumfe - 
4 rence, which he alſo called Alexandria; having before 
2 built ſeveral of that name. He cauſed the workmen to 

n make ſuch diſpatch, that in leſs than twenty days tlie ram - 
44 parts were raiſed, and the houſes built: and indeed there 
21 was a great emulation among the ſoldiers, who ſhould get 
= his work done ſooneſt, every one of them having had his 
* portion allotted him: and, to people his new city, he ran- 
"ge ſomed all the priſoners he could meet with, ſertled ſeveral 
1 Macedonians there who were worn out in the ſervice, and 
| * permitted many natives of the country, at their own re» 
4 queſt, to inhabit it. 8 
* But the King of thoſe Scythians, who live on the other 
a N kde of the Iaxarthes, ſeeing that this city, built on the ri · 


® Three leagues, 
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ver, was a kind of yoke to them, they ſent a great body of 
ſoldiers to demoliſh it, and to drive the Macedonians: to a 
greater diſtance. Alexander, who had no delign of atrack- 
iag the Scythians, finding them make ſeveral incurſions, 
eren in his ſight, in a very inſolent manner, was very much 
perplexed ; eſpecially when advice was brought him at the 
ſame time, that the body of troops he had ordered to Ma» 
racanda, had been all, a very few excepted, cut to pieces, 
Such a number of obſtacles would have diſcouraged any one 
but an Alexander; for the Sogdians had taken up arms, 
and the Bactrians alſo; his army was haraſſed by the Scy- 
thians; he himſelf was brought ſo low, that he was not 
able to ſtand upright, to mount on horſeback, to ſpeak to 
his forces, or give a ſingle order. To increaſe this affliction, 
he found his army no ways inclined to attempt the paſſage 
of the river in ſight of the enemy, who were drawn up in 
battle - array. The King continued in the utmoſt perplexi- 
ty all night long; however, his courage ſurmounted all 
things. Beiog told, that the auſpices were not propitious, 
he forced the ſoothſayers to ſubſtitute favourable ones in 
their ſtead, The day beginning to break, he put on his 
coat of mail, and ſhewed himſelf to the ſoldiers, who had 
not ſeen him ſince the laſt wound he had received. Theſe 
held their King in ſuch high veneration, that only his pre- 
| ſence immediately removed all their fears, ſo that they ſhed 
tears of joy; and went unanimouſly and paid him their re- 
ſpects; intreating him to lead them againſt the enemy, a- 
gain WHO they before had refuſed to march. They 
worked ſo hard at the rafts or floats, that in three days 
time they had made twelve thouſand ; and allo prepared a 
great number of ſſcins for that purpoſe. | 
As every thing was ready for the march, ſeveral Scy- 
thian ambaſſadors arrived, to the number of twenty, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of their country, who all rode through 
the camp, deſiring to ſpeak with the King. Alexander har: 
ing ſent for them into his tent, deſired them to fit down. 
They gazed attentively upon him a long time, without 
ſpeaking a ſingle word, being very probably ſarprized (at 
they formed a judgment of men from their air and ſtature) 
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to find that his did not anſwer the high idea they en- 
tertained of him from his fame. The oldeſt of the ambaſ- 
ſadors made this ſpeech, which, as Quintus Curtius relates 
it, is pretty long; however, as it is very curious, I ſhall 
preſent my readers with the greateſt part of it. 

Had the gods given thee a body proportionable to hy 
ambition, the whole-univerſe would have been too little for 
thee. With one hand thou wouldeſt touch the eaſt, and 
with the other the welt ; and, not ſatisfied with this, thou 
wouldeſt follow the ſun, and know where he hides himſelf, 
Such as thou art, thou yet aſpireſt after what it will. be 
impoſhble for thee to attain, Thou croſſeſt over from 
Europe into Aſia; and when thou ſhalt have ſubdued all 
the race of men, thou then wilt make war againſt rivers, 
foreſts, and wild beaſts. Doſt thou not know, that tall 
trees are many years a growing, but may be tore up in an 
hour's time; that the lion ſerves ſometimes for food to the 
ſmalleſt birds; that iron, though ſo very hard, is con- 
ſumed by ruſt; in a word, that there is nothing ſo. ſtrong 
which may not be deſtroyed by the weakeſt thing ? 

What have we to do with thee? We never ſet foot in 
thy country, May not thoſe who inhabit woods, be allows 
ed to live without knowing who thou art, and whence thon 
comeſt? We will neither command over, or ſubmit to a- 
ny man. And that thou mayeſt be ſenſible what kind of 
people the Scythians are, know, that we received from 
heayen, as a rich preſent, a yoke of oxen, a plough-ſhare, 
a dart, a javelin, and a cup. Theſe we make uſe of, both 
with our friends, and againſt our enemies, To our friends 
we give corn, which we procure by the labour of our ox+ 
en; with them we offer wine to the gods in our cup; and 
with regard to our enemies, we combat them at a diſtance 
with our arrows, and near at hand with our javelins. 
It is with theſe we formerly conquered the moſt ware 

* This is to be underſtood of the famous irruption of the Scy- 
thians, who advanced as far as Egypt, and poſſeſſed themſelves 
of Upper Aſia, for twenty-eight 1 See the ſecond volume 


of this work, in the hiſtory of the Aſſyrians. I have not fol- 
_> Q Curtius literally in this place, his ſenſe being pretty much 
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like nations, ſubdued the moſt powerful kings, laid wafte 
all Aſia, and ANA ourſelves a way into ane 3 heart of E- 
Sypt. 

But thou Che boalleſt thy. coming to exnirpvie — +. 
thou thyſelf art the greateſt robber upon earth. Thou haſt 
plundered all nations thou overcameſt. Thou haſt poſ- 


| ſeſſed thyſelf of Lydia, invaded: Syria, Perſia, and BaQri- 


ana; thou art forming a deſign to march as far as India, 
and thou now comeſt hither to ſeize upon our herds of cat - 
tle. The great poſſeſſions thou haſt, only make thee covet 
more eagerly what thou haſt not. Doſt thou not ſee how 
long the BaQrians have checked thy progreſs ? While thou 
art ſubduing theſe, the Sogdians revolt, and victory is to 
thee only the occaſion of war. 

Paſs but the laxarthes, and thou wilt behold the great 
extent of our plains. It will be in. vain for thee to purſue 
the Scythians; and I defy thee ever to overtake them, 
Our poverty will be more active than thy army, laden with 
the: ſpoils of ſo many nations; and, when thou ſhalt fancy 
us at a great diſtance, thou uilt ſee us ruſh ſuddenly on thy 
camp; for we purſue, and fly from our enemies, with 
equal ſpeed. I am informed that the Greeks ſpeak jeſt- 
ingly of the Scythian ſolitudes, and that they are even 
become a proverbz/ but we are fonder of our deſarts, than 
of thy great cities and fruitful plains. Let me obſerve to 
thee, that fortune is ſlippery ; hold her. faſt therefore, for 
fear ſhe ſhould eſcape thee. Put a curb to thy felicity, if 
thou defireſt to continue in poſſeſhon of it. 

If thou art a god, thou oughteſt to do good to mortals, 
and not deprive them of their poſſeſſions : if thou art a 
mere man, reflect always on what thou art. They whom 
thou ſhalt not moleſt, will be thy true friends; the ſtrong- 

- eſt friendſhips being contracted between equals; and they 


are eſteemed equals, who have not tried their ſtrength a- 


- gainſt each other: but don't imagine that thoſe whom thou 
conquereſt, can love thee; for there is no ſuch thing a 
friendſhip between a maſter and his flave, and a forced peace 
is ſoon followed by a war. | 
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afte To conclude, * do not fancy that the Scythians will 
E- take an oath in their concluding an alliatce: The only 
] oath among them, is to keep their word without ſwear- 
ers, ing. Such cautions as theſe do indeed become Greeks; i 
baſt who ſign their treaties, and call upon the gods to witneſs - 
poſ- them; but, with regard to us, our religion conſiſts in be» 
Ari- ing Gacefe, and in keeping tlie promiſes” ve Have made. 
dia, That man, who is not aſhamed.to break his word with men, 
Cats is not aſhamed of deceiving the gods; and of what uſe 


ovet could friends be to thee whom thou couldſt not truſt? Con- 
how ſider that we will guard both Europe and Aſia for thee. 
thou We extend as far as Thrace, and are told, that this co 
is to try is contiguous to Macedonia, The rivdeTaxatiies on! 
ly, divides us from Bactriana. Thus we are thy" neign- 
bours, on both ſides. Conſider thererore, whether Won 
wilt have us for friends, or enemies. % 
The Barbarian ſpoke thus: to whom the King! Galt 
but a very ſhort anſwer ; That he would take ailvantage” 
bath of bis own good fortune, and of their counſel ; , 
his good fortune, by till continuing to rely upon i; and 
of their counſel, by not attempting any thing rafhly. Hate 
ing diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors, his army embarked on the 
rafts, which by this time were got ready. In the front, 
he placed ſach as carried bucklers, and made them kneel '* 
down, the better to ſecure themſelves from the arrows of 
the enemy. Behind theſe were thoſe who worked the ma- 
chines for diſcharging arrows and ſtones, covered on all 
ſides with ſoldiers, armed cap · a· pee. The reſt who fol- 
lowed the engines, had their ſhields fixed together over 
their heads, in form of a tortoiſe, by which they defend- 
ed the ſailors who wore corſlets. The like order and diſ- 
poſition was obſerved in the other rafts or floats which car 
ried the horſe, 
The army found great difficulty in croſſing. Every thing 
conſpired to intimidate them; the clamour and confuſion 


* Jurando gratiam Seythas ſancire ne credideris : colendo ſidem 
jurant. Graecorum iſta cautio et, qui acta conſignant, et deos iu vo- 
cant: nos religionem in ipſa fide novimus. Qui non revereatur ho- 
mines fallunt deos, Quit, Curt. 

Vo. VI. Bb 


that are ĩnſeparable from ſuch an enterprize; tlie rapidity 


of the ſtream, which carried away every thing with it; tl 
and the fight of a numerous army drawn up in battle ar- tl 
ray, on the oppolite ſhore. However, the preſence of to 


Alexander, who was ever the foremoſt in encountering 
dangers, made them neglect their own. ſafety, and be con- 
cerned: for his only. As ſoon. as the Macedonians, began 
to draw near the ſhore, they who carried ſhields roſe up 
together, when throwing, their javelins with a ſtrong arm, 
every weapon did execution. When they perceived, that 
the ehemy, overpowered, with that ſhower of ſhafts, began 
to retire, and draw their horſes back, they leapt on the 
ſhore with incredible ſwiftneſs, and, animating one ano- 
cher, begat- the charge with vigour. In this diforder, the 
troopers, whoſe horſes were ready bridled, ruſhed upon 
the enemy, and quite broke them. The King could not 
be heard, by reaſon of the faintneſs of his voice; but the 
example he ſet, ſpoke for him. | 
', Andnow-nothing was heard in the Macedonian army, but 
ſhouts of joy and victory, whilſt they continued to attack the 
Barbarians with the utmoſt fury. The latter not being able 
to ſtand ſo ſierce an onſet, fled as faſt as their horſes could 
eaury them; for theſe. were the cavalry only. Though | 
the King was very weak, he nevertheleſs purſued them 
biiſkly- a long way, till being at laſt quite ſpent, be was 
obliged to ſtop. After commanding his troops to purſue 
them as long as they could ſee, he withdrew to the camp, 
in order to repoſe himſelf, and to wait the return of his 
forces. The Macedonians had already gone. beyond the 
boundaries or limits of Bacchus, which were marked out 
by great ſtones. ranged pretty. cloſe one to the other; and 
by great trees, the trunks of which were covered wich ivy, 
However, the heat of the purſuit carried them ſtill ſar- 
tber, and they did not return back into the camp till after 
miduight; having killed a great number of the enemy, and 
taken many more priſoners, with eighteen hundred horſes, 
all which they drove before chem. On Alexander's ſide 
there were but ſixty troopers ſlain, and about an hundred 
foot, with a thouſand wounded, Alexander ſent back to 
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lit 
4 the Scythians all their priſone rs without ranſom, to/ſhew, 
. that not animoſity, but a thirſt of Wee 
» of e ta 27" 26 
ing The report of this victory, and much mote the e 
on- cy with which che King treated the vanquiſhed, greatly 
gan increaſed his reputation. The Seythians bad always been 
up conſidered as invincible; but, after their defeat; it was 
rm, owned, that every nation in the world ought co yield to 
that the Macedonians. The Sacae, who were a na- 
gan tion, ſent an embaſſy to Alexander, by which they ſub - 
the mitted themſelves to him, and requeſted his | friend(hip, 
1n0- The Scythians themfelves made an apology-by their ambaſ- 
the ſadors ; throwing the whole blame of what had happened 
pon on ſome few people, and declaring that they were ready 
not to obey all the commands of the victorious prince. 
the Alexander, being ſo happily freed from the care and 
| trouble of this important war, bent his whole thoughts on 
but Maracanda, in which the traitor Spitamenes Had fortified 
the himſelf, At the firſt news of Alexander's approach, be 
able had fled away, and withdrawn into Bactriana. The King 


ould purſued him thither, but deſpairing to come up with bim, 
ough he returned back and ſacked Sogn. which i is watered 
hem by the river Polytimetus. 


Among the Sogdians that were token Abbo, there 
were thirty young men, who were well ſhaped and very 
comely, and the greateſt lords ofthe country. Theſe being 
told, that they were led to execution by Alexander's eom· 
mand, began to ſing ſongs of joy, to leap and dance, dif- 
covering all the indications of an immoderate joy. The 
king, ſurprized to ſee them go to death with fo much gai- 
ety, had them brought before him; when he aſked them, 
how they came to break into ſuch tranſports of joy, when 


after they ſaw death before their eyes. They anſwered, that 
, and they ſhould have been afflicted, had any other petſon but 
uſes, himſelf put them to death; but as they would be reſtored 
. ſide to their anceſtors by the command of fo great a monarch, 


Who had vanquiſhed all nations, they bleſſed this death; 
a death ſo glorious that the braveſt men would with to die 


the ſame, Alexander, admiring their maynatinity, aſked 
Bb 2 
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. whether, they would deſire to be pardoned upon condition 
that they ſhould no longer be his enemies: they anſwered, 


he might be aſſured they had never been his enemies; but An 
that, as he attacked them, they had defended themſelves; Get 
and that, had they been applied to in a gentle manner, for 
and vox attacked. by force and violence, they would have BY 
vyed; with him. in politeneſs and generoſity. The king Wr 
aſked them farther, what pledge they would give him of Jong 
their faith and ſincerity :, ** No other, anſwered they; but —_— 
| the ſame life! we receive from your goodneſs, and which and 
we ſhall;al yy be ready to give back, wheneyer you ſhall coul 
require it? And, indeed, they were as good as their ſeem 
word. Tour of them, whom he took into his body- had 
guard, endeavoured to rival the, Macedonians in zeal and * 
fidelity, .--; 

The King, after bending left a ſmall number of forces i in = 
1 marched to Bactria, where, having aſſembled all | Ul 
his geperals, he commanded Beſſus to be brought before 1 a 

them; when, after reptoaching him for his treachery, and 3 


cauſing his noſe and ears to be cut off, he ſent him to Ec- * 
batana, there to ſuffer whatever puniſbment Darius's mo- there 
ther ſhould: thigk proper to wilt upon him. Plutarch has a; 
left us an account of this execution. Several trees were ref 
bent, by main force, one towards the other; and to each 
of theſe trees, one of the limbs of this traitor's body was | 
faſtned. Afterwards, theſe trees being let return to their 2 
natural poſition, they flew back with ſo much violence, that ths 
each tore away the limb that was fixed to it, and ſo quar- pal 
rered him. The ſame puniſhment is at this day inflicted 
on perſons convicted of, bighrtreaſon, who are tore to pie- 
ces by four horſes. 

Alexander received at this time, both from Macedo- 
nia and Greece, a large number of recruits, amounting to 
upwards of, ſixteen thouſand men, By this conſiderable 
reinforcement, he was enabled to” ſubdue all thoſe who 
had rebelled; and, to curb them for the future, he built 
ſeveral fortreſſes in Margiana, 

(b) All things were now reſtored to a profound tranquil- 


(b) A. M. 3676, Ant. J. C. 328, 
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ls ſity. There remained but one ſtrong-hold called Petra 
ary Orinna, or the rock of Oxus, which was defended by 


red, Arimazes, a native of Sogdiana, with thirty thouſand ſol - 
"ut diers under his command, and ammunition and proviſions 
way for two years. This rock, which was very high and crag- 
1 gy on all ſides, was acceſſible only by a ſingle path that 


f was cut in it. The King, after viewing its works, was a 
"2 Jong time in fuſpenſe whether he ſhould befiege i; bat, as 
b it was his character to aim at the matvellous in all things, 
or and to artempt impoffibilities, he reſolved to try if be 
4 all could not overcome, on this oceafion, nature itfelf, which 
. ſeemed to have fortified this rock m ſuch a manner as 
2 had rendered it abſolutely impregnable. However, before 
bay. be formed the Bege, be ſummoned thoſe Barbarians, but 
* in mild terms, to ſubmit to him. Arimazes received this 
offer in a very haughty manner 3 and, "after ufing feveral 
* inſulting expreſſions, aſked < whether Alexander, who 
; was able to do all things, could fy alſo; and whether 
ore nature had, on à ſudden, given him wings.” 
Alexander was highly exaſperated at this anfwer. He 
5 therefore gave orders for ſelecting, from amòug the moun - 
* taineers who were in his army, three hundred of the moſt 
active and dextrous. Theſe being beought to him, he ad- 
Pa dreffed them mus: tt was in your company, brave 
0 young men, that 1 ſtormed ſuch places as were thought 
Fats impregnable ; chat I made my Way oder mountains cover - 
. ed with eternal ſnows; crofſed rivers, and broke through 
; the paſſes of Cllicia. This rock, Wich you Tee, has but one 
1, Why onſet, which alone is defebded by the Barbatians, who 
neglect every other part. There is no watch ot centinel, 
VEN except on that fide which faces our camp. If you ſearch 
* very narrowly, you certainly will meet with fome patlis 
cee, d leads to che top of the rock. Nothing has been made 
ſo inacceſſible by bature, as not to be ſurmounted by va- 
lour ; and it Was only by our attempting, what no one 
befote had hopes of effefting, that we poſſeſſed ourſelves 
of Aſia. Get up to the fammit, and when you ſhall have 
made 1000 Mmaſters of it, ſet vp a white ſtandard 
there as'a ſignal; ard be affored, that 1 then wil certainly 
Bb 3 
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diſengage you from the enemy, and draw them upon my. L 
ſelf by making a diverſion.” At the ſame time that the 0 
| King gave out this order, he made them the moſt noble 7 
promiſes; but the pleaſing him, was conſidered by them as tt 
the greateſt of all rewards, Fired therefore with the no- 81 
bleſt ardour, and fancying they had already reached the ſum- Wi 
mit, they ſet out, after having provided themſelves with | 
wedges to nee into the n, cramp irons and thick of 
ropes. ge 
The King went — . the mountain with them, and th 
commanded them to begia their march * at. the ſecond no 
watch of the night, by that part which ſhould ſeem to pe 
them of eaſieſt acceſs ; beſeeching the gods to guide their Ne 
ſteps. They then tool proviſions for two days; and be- his 
ing armed with {words and javelins only, they began to at 
aſcend the mountain, walking ſome time on foot; after- Wh 
wards, when it was neceſſary for them to climb, ſome by 
forced their wedges into the ſtones which projected forwards, ed 
and by that means raiſed. themſelyes ; others thruſt their of 
cramp-irons into the ſtones that were frozen, to keep them- the 
ſelves from falling into ſo ſlippery a way; in fine, others, the 
driving in their wedges with great ſtrength, made them fun 
ſerve as ſo; wany ſcaling ladders. They ſpent the whole day poſt 
in this manner, hanging. againſtthe rock, and expoſed to nu him 


merous dangers and | difficulties, being obliged to ſtruggle at not 
the ſame time with quqw, cold and wind. | Nevertheleſs him 
the hardelt taſk was Ee to come; and the further they hauf 
advanced, the higher the rock ſeemed to riſe. But that man 
which terrified them moſt, was the ſad ſpectaele of ſom: hand 
of their comrades falling down precipices, whoſe, unbapyy hie 
fate was a warning to them of what they themſelves might nian 
expect. nothwithſtanding this, they (till advanced forward of v. 
and exerted themſelves ſo vigorouſly, that, in ſpite of al In th 
theſe difficulties, they at laſt got to the top of the rock. very 
They then were all inexpreſſibly weary, and many of then ſhoar 
had even loſt the uſe of ſome of their limbs, Night ad drow | 
ſineſs came upon them, at the ſat -2 4 4 fo chat, diſperſing 
themſelves in ſuch diſtant parts of the rock as were free fron 
news, they laid down in ther aud fleprtill day- break, at 
© * About ten o'clock, 
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laſt waking from a deep ſleep, and looking on all ſides to dif- 
cover the place where ſo many people could lie hid, they 
ſaw ſmoke below them, which thewed them the haunt of 
the enemy. They then put up the ſignal; as had been a+ 


greed ; and their whole company drawing up, thirty-two 


were found wanting, who had loſt their lives in the aſcent, 
In the mean time the King, equally fired with a deſire 


of ſtorming the fortreſs, and ſtruck with the viſible dan- 


gers to which thoſe men were expoſed, continued on foot 
the whole day, gazing upon the rock, and he himſelf did 
not retire to reſt till dark night. The next morning, by 
peep, of day, he was the firſt who perceived. the ſignal, 
Nevertheleſs, he was ſtill in doubt whether he might truſt 
his eyes, becauſe of the falſe ſplendor which breaks out 
at day - break; but the light increaſing, he was ſure of 
what he ſaw. Sending therefore for Cophes, who before, 
by his command, had ſounded the Barbarians; be diſpatch» 
ed him a ſecond time, with an exhortation to-think better 


of the matter; and in caſe they ſhould ſtill, depend upon 


the ſtrength of the place, he then was ordered-toſhew them 
the band of men behind their backs, who were got to the 
ſummit of the rock. Cophes employed all the arguments 
poſſible, to engage Arimazes to capitulate; repreſenting to 
him, that he would gain the King's favour, in caſe he did 
not interrupt the great defigns he meditated, by obliging 
him to make ſome ſtay before that rock. Arimazes ſent a 
haughtier and more inſolent anſwer than before, and com- 
manded him to retice. Then Cophes taking bim by the 
hand, deſired he would come out of the cave with him, 
which the Barbatian doing, he ſhewed him the Macedg- 
nians poſted over his head, and ſaid, in an inſulting tone 
of voice, Tou ſee that Alexander's ſoldiers have Wings, 
In the mean time, the tru pets were heard to ſound in e- 
very part of the Macedonian camp, and the whole army 
ſhouted aloud and cried, victory. Theſe things, though 
of little conſequence in themſelves, did nevertheleſs, as 
often happens, throw the Barbarians into ſo great a con- 
ſternation, that without once reflecting how few were got 
to the ſummit, they thought themſelves loſt. Upon thas 
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Cophes was recalled, and thirty of the chiefs among the 
Barbartans were Tent back with him, who agreed to ſur- 
render up the place, upon condition that their lives might 
be ſpared. The King, notwithſtanding the ſtrong oppoſiti- 
on he might meet with, was however ſo exaſperated at 
the haughtineſs of Arimazes, that he refufed to grant them 
any terms of capitulation. A blind and raſh confidence in his 
'own good fortune, which had never failed him, made him 
inſenſible to every danger. Arimazes, on the other fide, 
blmded by fear, and concluding himſelf abſolutely loft, 
came down, with his relations and the principal nobility 
of the country, into Alexander's camp. Bur this prince, 
who was not maſter of his anger, forgerting what the faith 
of treaty and humanity required on this occaffon, cauſed 


mem all to be ſoourged with rods, and afterwards to be 


fixed to croſſes, at the foot of the ſame rock. The mul - 
Titudes of people who ſarrendred, with all the booty, were 
given to the inhabitants of the cities which had been new- 
y founded in thoſe parts 3 and Artabazus was ſeft goyer- 
wor of the rock, and the whole province round it. 
Ser. XIV. The death of Clitas. Srverul exprdition: 
« of Alexander, He commanids wor ſhip to be paid to 
himfelf, after the manner of the er am. Diſrontent. 
ariſe among the Macellonianr. Death of Callifthener 
tile philoſopher. 1 | 
{c) A Lexander having ſubdued the Maſagetar and the 
St Dahae, entered Bazaria. In this province are 2 
great number of large parks ſtocked with deer. Here the 
King took the diverſion of hunting, in which he was ex- 
poſed to very great peril ; for a lion of an enormous ſize 
advanced directly to him, but he killed him with a ſingle 
thruſt. Although Alexander came off victorious on this 
occaſion, yet the Macedonians, alarmed at the danger he 
had run, and the whole army ig his perfor, gave orders, 
purſuant to the cuſtom of their country, that the King 


(e) Q Cort. I. viti. e. 18-8, Arran. I. kv. P. T6 t. Phut, in 
Alex. p. 93-696. Juſtin. I. xii, c. 6 - .. 
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ſhould: go no more a hunting on foot, without being attend - 
ed by ſome of his courtiers and officers, They were ſen» 


bt ſible, that a king is not born for his own, ſake, but for 
ti- chat of bis ſubjects; that he ought to be careful of his 
at own perſon for their ſakes, and reſerve his courage 
m for other dangers; ; and that the being famous for killing 
his beaſts (a reputation unworthy of a great prince) ought | not 
mh to be purchaſed ſo dear. 
de, From hence he advanced to Maracanda, where be 
ft, quelled ſome tumults which had broke out in that coun+ 
ny try. Artabazus requeſting to be diſcharged from the go- 
ce, rernment of that province, by reaſon of his great age, he 
1th appointed Clitus his ſucceſſor. He was an ofd officer, who 
fed had fought under Philip, and ſignalized himſelf on many 
be occaſions, At the battle of the Granicus, as Alexander 
jul. was ſighting bare headed, and Roſaces had his arm raiſed, 
ere in order to ſtrike him behind, he covered the king with 
ew - bis ſhield, and cut off the Barbarian's hand. Hellanice, 
yer · his ſiſter, had nurſed Alexander; and he loved her with 
as much tenderneſs as if ſhe had been his own mother. As 
the king, from theſe ſeveral conſiderations, had very great 
10 reſpect for Clitus, he entruſted him with the government | 
7 to of one of the molt important provinces of his empire, and 
0 ordered him to ſet out the next day. uu 
6-406 Before his departure, Clitus was invited in the ercning 
to an entertainment, in which the king, * after drinking 
| the immoderately, begun to celebrate his own exploits; and 
re 2 was ſo exceſſively laviſh of ſelf-commendation, that he 
the even ſhocked thoſe very, perſons who knew that he ſpoke 
ex- truth. However, the oldeſt men in the company held their 
ze peace, till beginning to depreciate the warlike acts of Phi · 
ingle lip, he boaſted, ** That the famous victory of Chaeronea 
| this Was won by his means; and that the glory of ſo immortal 
er he a battle had been torn from him by the malice and jeal- 
ders, ouſy of his father, That in the + inſurrection which broke 
King out between the Macedonians and mercenary Greeks, Phi- 
wy In quo Rex, cum multo incaluiſſer mero, immodicus aeſtimator 


ſui celebrare quae geſſerat eoepit : gravis etiamieorum auribus, qui 
ſcntiebant vera mem 


1 This ſedition i is not mentioned in ny other pace 
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ver prevail upon himſelf to confeſs this circumſtance ipge- 
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lip, fainting away after the wounds he had received in that 
tamulr, had laid hiniſetf on the ground; and could not 
think of a better method to ſave himſelf, than by lying a- 
long as dead; that on this occaſion he had covered him 
with his ſhield, and killed with his own bands thoſe who 
attempted to fall upon him; but that his father could ne- 


nuouſly, being vexed that he owed his life to his ovn 
That in the war againſt the Illyrians, he was the 
only perſon who had done any thing, Philip having had no 
manner of ſhare in it; and hearing of the defeat of the e- 
nemy, no otherwiſe than by the letters he ſent him. 
That the perſons worthy of praiſe, were not ſuch as initi- 
ated thersfelves in the * myſteries of the Samothracians, 
when they ought to have laid waſte all Aſia with fire and 
ſword; but thoſe who had atchieved ſuch mighty exploits 
25 ſurpaſſed all belief.” 
- Theſe and the like diſcourſes were very pleaſing to the 
young men, but were very ſhocking to thoſe advanced in 
years; eſpecially for Philip's ſake, under whom they had 
tought many years, Clitus, who alſo was intoxicated, 
turning about to thoſe who ſat under him at table, quoted 
to them a paſſage from + Euripides, but in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the King could only hear his voice, and not the 
words diſtinctly. The leaſe of this paſſage was, That 
the Greeks had done very wrong in ordaining, that in the 
inſcriptions engraved on trophies, the names of Kings on- 
10 thould be mentioned; { becauſe, by this means, brare 
men were fobbed of the glory they had purchaſed with 
their blood.“ The King, ſuſpecting Clitus had let drop 
ſome diſobliging expreſſions, aſked thoſe who fat nearell 
him, what he had ſaid? As no one anſwered, Clitus raiſ- 
ug dis voice by degrees, began to relate the actions ol 
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It was uſual for generals, before they ſet out on their expeditions, vith gr, 
to cauſe themſelves to be initiated in theſe myſteries, and offer ſacri- urned ! 
fices to the gods who preſided in them. Poſſibly Philip, by obſerr- Lp 
ing this ceremony, hall deboyed Tome entergeine.” 

1 In his 7 92 · 7 a0 ſcei 


S Alizno enim N partam gloriam intercipi. Q. Curt, 
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Philip, and his wars in Greece, preferring them to what- 
erer was doing at that time; which created a great diſpute. 
between the young and old men. Though the King was 
prodigiouſſy vexed in his mind, he neverthelefs ſtifled his 
reſeatment, and ſeemed to liſten very patiently to all Cli - 
tus ſpoke to his prejudice, It is probable he would have 
quite ſuppreſſed his paſſion, had Clitus ſtopt there; but 
the latter growing more and more inſolent, as if determĩ - 
ned to exaſperate and inſult the King, went ſuch lengths, 
as to defend Parmenio publicly; and to aſſert, that the 
deſtroying of Thebes was but triſſing in compariſon of the 
victory which Philip had gained over the Athenians; and 
that the old Macedonians, though ſometimes unſucceſsful, 
were greatly ſuperior to thoſe who were ſo raſh as to deſpiſe 
them | | 


Alexander telling him, that in giving cowardice the , 
name of ill ſucceſs, he was pleading his own cauſe; Cli- 
tus riſes up, with his eyes ſparkling with wine and anger, 
t is nevertheleſs this hand, (ſaid he to him, extending 
it at the ſame time) that ſaved your life at the battle of 
the Gramcus, It is the blood and wounds of theſe very 
Macedonians, who are accuſed of cowardice, that raiſed 
you to this grandeur, But the tragical end of Parmenio 
eus, what reward they and myſelf may expect for all 
our ſervices.” This laſt reproach ſtung Alexander : 
however, he ſtill reſtrained his paſſion, and only com- 
manded him to leave the table. He is ii the right (ſays 
Clitus, as he roſe up) not to bear freeborn men at his ta- 
ble, who can only tell him truth. He will do well to 
paſs his life among Barbarians and ſlaves, who will be 
proud to pay their adoration to his Perſian girdle, and his 
'hite robe,” But now the King, no longer able to ſup- 
reſs his rage, ſnatched a javelin from one of his guards, 
ind would have killed Clitus on the ſpot, had not the 
ourtiers-with-held his arm, and Clitus been forced, but 
vith great difficulty, out of the hall, However, he re- 
urned into it that moment by another door, ſinging with 
a air of inſolence, verſes reflecting highly on the prince, 
bo ſeeing the, general ncar him, ſtruck him with his ja- 
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velin, and laid him dead at his feet, crying out at the ſame t. 
time, Go now to Philip, to Parmenio, and to Attalus. * 
The King's anger being in a manner extinguiſhed on " 
a ſudden in the blood of Clitus, his crime diſplayed itſelf 8 
to him in its blackeſt and moſt dreadful light, He had he 
murdered a man, who indeed abuſed his patience, but th, 
then he had always ſerved him with the utmoſt zeal and dig 
fo, 
hin 
frie 
Ma 


1 


- fidelity, and ſaved his life, though he was aſhamed to own 
it, He had that inſtant performed the vile office of an 
executioner, in puniſhing, by an horrid murder, the utter- 
ing of ſome indiſcreet words, 'which might be imputed to 
the fumes of wine, With what face could he appear be- 
fore the ſiſter of Clitus, his nurſe, and offer her a hand 
imbrued in her brother's blood ? Upon this he threw him - 
ſelf on his friend's body, forced out the javelin, and would 
have diſpatched himſelf with it, had not the guards, who 
ruſhed in upon him, laid hold of his hands, and forcibly 
carried him into his own apartment, 

He paſſed that night and the next day in tears. After 
that groans and lamentations had quite waſted his ſpirits, 
he continued ſpeechleſs, ſtretched on the ground, and only 
venting deep ſighs. But his friends, fearing his ſilence 
would be fatal, forced into his chamber, The King took 
very little notice of the words that were employed to com- 
fort him; but Ariſtander the ſooth · ſayer, putting him in 
mind of a dream, in which he had imagined he ſaw Cl: 
tus, clothed in a black robe, and ſeated at table; and de- 
claring, that all which had then happened, was appointed 
by the eternal decree of fate, Alexander appeared a little 
eaſier in his mind, He next was addreſſed by two philo- 
ſophers, Calliſthenes and Anaxarchus, The former went 
up to him with an air of humanity and tenderneſs, and en- 
deavoured to ſuppreſs his grief, by agreeably inſinuatiag 
himſelf, and endeavoured to make him recal his reaſon, 
by refleRions of a ſolid nature, drawn from the very eſ- 
ſence of philoſophy, and by carefully ſnunning all ſuch 
expreſſions as might renew his affliction, and fret a wound, 
which, as it was {till bleeding, required to be touched 
with the gentleſt hand, But Anaxarchus did not obſerre 
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this decorum; for the moment he entered, he efied aloud, 


me 

wo How | Is this Alexander, on whons the eyes of bs whole 
on world are fixed * Bohold him here extended en the floor, 
ſelf ſhedding floods of tears, lilo rhe meaneft fave! Doss not 


had he Ino, that he himfelf is a fuprome taw 10 his ſubjects : 
but that he conquered morely to raid himſelf 10 the exalted 
and dignity of lard and 2 and not 19 ſubjoc himſelf 
own to a vain opinion'® The King was determined to ſtarve 
" an himſelf; ſo that it was with the uemoſt difficulty that his 
tter- friends prevailed with him to take a litele ſuſtenance, The 
d to Macedonians declared by a deerce, that Clitus had been 
r be- very juſtly killed; to which deeree Anaxarchus the philo- 
band fopher had given occaſion, by affertipg,” that the will of 
him- princes is the ſupreme law of the ſtato. Alas } how weak 
/ould are all ſuch refloctions, againſt the eries of a juſtly-alarm- 
Who ed conſcience, which cas never be quieted, either by flat · 
cibly tery or falſe arguments! oo 07 IE 

| It muſt be confeſſed, that Chtus had emitted a great 


After and inexcuſable fault. It was indeed his duty, not to join in 
pirits, diſcourſes calculated to ſully the glory of Philip his benefac- 
4 only tor; but to ſhew his diſlike of what was faid, by a moutuful 
Glence but modeſt filence. He poſſibly might have been allowed 
g took to ſpeak in favour of the late monarch; provided he had 
come Bi xpreſſed him ſelf with prudence and moderation, Had ſuch 


a reſeryedneſs been unſueceſsſul, ho might juſtly have me · 


him in / 

. Cli- (ed pity, and would not have been criminal, But by 
ind de- breaking into injurious and ſhocking reproa ches, he quite 
pointed forgot the veneration due to the ſaered character of Kings; 
a liule I vith regard to whom, how unjuſtly Geyer they may act, 
lk. N "ot only every contemptnous and infoking expreſſion is fe- 
er went bid, but every diſteſpectfol and un uarded word; they be» 
and en- che repreſentatives of God bimfef. ai 
inuating * muſt nevertheleſs be confeſſed, that the circumſtagee 
realen, II de banguer estate very much, or throws inſome 
very el · a a veil over Clitus's fault. When a prince invites 
al hee ve a feaſt; when be makes: him che companion 
wound lebanch, and in perſon excites him. to. duaff immode- 
touche 


wb + King, on ſuch an occaſion, ſeems to forget his 
t obſer * eee eee * 
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dignity, and to permit his ſubjects to forget it alſo; he 
gives a ſanction, as it were, to the liberties, familiarities, 
and ſudden flights which wine commonly inſpires; and 
fhould he be: diſpleaſed with a ſubje& for equalling him- 
ſelf with him, he ought to blame himſelf, for having ſirſt 
raiſed a ſubject ſo high. A fault committed under theſe cir- 
eumſtances, is always a fault; but then it ought never ta 
be expiated with the blood of the offender. 58 

A certain author compares * anger, when united to 8 
power, with thunder; and indeed, what havock does it b 
not then make? But how dreadful muſt it be, when join · lab 
ed with drunkenneſs! We ſee this in Alexander. How ol 


ſubdue thoſe two vices in his youth; + and to have been 
confirmed in them, from the example of one of his tutors ? 
For it is aſſerted, that both were the conſequences of his 
education. But what can be meaner, or more unworthy 2 
king, than drinking to exceſs? What can be more fatal 
er bloody, than the tranſports of anger? { Alexander, 
who had overcome ſo many nations, was himſelf conquer- 
ed by thoſe two vices, which threw a ſhade over the glory 
of his brighteſt actions. The reaſon of this, ſays Seneca, 
is, he had endeavoured more to vanquiſh others, than to 
ſubdue himſelf; not knowing, that to triumph over our 
paſſions is of all conqueſts the moſt glorious, 
Alexander, after continuing ten days in Maracanda, in 
order to recover his ſpirits, marched into Xenippa, a pro- 
vince bordering upon Scyth:a ; whither ſome rebels were 
retired, all whom he ſubjected, and gave them a free par- 
don. From thence he ſet forward with his army, towards 
the rock Chorienſis, of which Syſimethres was governor. 
All acceſs to it ſcemed abſolutely impracticable ; never 


© * Fulmen eſt, ubi cum poteſtate habitat iracundia. Publ. Syr. 
I Nec minus error eorum nocet moribus, fi quidem Leonides 4. 
texandri paedagogus, ut a Babylonio Diogene traditur, quibuſcam 
um vitiis imbuit, quae robuſtum quoque & jam mazimum regem i 
A inſtitutione puerili ſunt, proſecuta, Quintil, I. i. c. 2. 
8 Victor tot regum atque populorum, irae ſuecubuit. Id enim e 
gerat, ut omnia potius haberet in poteſtate, quam, affeCtus-----Impe 
pars ſibi, maximum imperium eſt. Senec. Epiſt. 113. 
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"theleſs; be at laſt got near wm after having paſſed through 
numberleſs difficalties ; and, by the mediation of Oxat᷑· 
tes, a prince of that country ; who had adhered to Alexan- 
der, he prevailed with gyſimethres to ſurtender. The 
King after this left him the government of that place, and 
promiſed bim very great adyantages in caſe he continued 
faithful. + 


n had reſalved to attack the Dabae; becauſe. . 


$pitamgnes, the chief of the rebels, was among them; 
but the felicity which always attended him, ſpared him that 
labour, The wife of this Barbarian, being no longer able 
to bear the vagabond, wretched life ber husband forced her 
to lead; and having often intreated him, but in vain, to 


him in the night; and, quite covered with his blood, went 
and carried his head to the King. Alexander was ſhock- 
ed at ſo horrid a ſpectacle, and ordered her to by _—_ 
ignominiouſly from the camp. 

Alexander, after having drawn his _ out of the 
Saisons where they had wintered three months, marched. 
towards a country called Gabaza, In his way he met with 
z dreadful ſtorm, Flaſhes of lightning, coming thick 


entirely diſcouraged them, It thundered almoſt inceſſant- 


ly, and the thunder-bolts fell erery moment at the feet of 


the ſoldiers;. ſo that they did not dare either to ſtand ſtill 


or advance forward. On a ſudden, a violent ſhower of 


rain, mixed with hail, came pouring down like- a flood ; 

and ſo extreme was the cold in this country, that it froze. 
the rain as ſoon as it fell, The ſufferings of the army, on 
this occaſion, were inſupportable. The King, who was 


the only perſon invincible to theſe calamities, rode up and 


down among the ſoldiers; comforted and animated them; 
and pointng at{moke which iſſued from ſome diſtant huts, 
intreated them to march to them with all the ſpeed poſſible. 
Having giren orders for the felling of a great number of 


recs, and laying them in heaps up and down, he had fires 


emen, A 
Ce 2 | 


-* 


farrender: hindelf to the conqueror, ſhe herſelf murthered 


one upon the other, dazzled the eyes of the ſoldiers, and 
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my, but upwards of a thouſand men loſt their lives. The 
King made up to the offioers and ſoldiers; the ſeveral loſ - 
es they had ſuſtained during this fatal ſtorm. 
When they were recovered ſo well as to be able to 
march, he went into the country of the Sacae, which he 
ſoon over · run and laid waſte, -. Soon after this, Oxartes 
received him in his palace, and invited him to a ſumptuous 
banqaet, ia which he diſplayed all the magniſicence of the 
Barbarians; He had a daughter called Roxana, a young 
lady whoſe eſquilite beauty was heightened by all the 
charms of wit and good ſenſe, Alesander found her 
charms irreſiſtible, and made her his wife; covering his 
paſſion with the ſpecious pretehoe of uniting the two nati · 
ons, in ſuch bands as ſhould improve their mutual harmo? 
ny, by blending their intereſts, and throwing down all diſ- 
tinctions between the conquetors and the conquered, This 
marriage diſpleaſed the Macedogians very much, and ex+ 
aſperated his chief courtiers, to fee him make one of his 
| flaves his father-in-law © but as, * after his murthering 
Clitus, no one dared to {peak to him with freedom, they 
applauded what he did with their eyes and countenances; 
which can adapt themſelves nnn to flattery and 
ſervile complacency. ' - 
In ſine; eee 
bark from thence on the occtin, he commanded (in ordet 
that nothing might be left behind to check his deſigns) that 
thirty thouſand young men ſhould be brought him, all 
completely armed, out of the ſeveril provinces, to ſerre 
him at the ſame time as hoſtages and ſoldiers. In the 
mean while, he ſent Craterus ngaiaſlt ſome of the rebels, 
whom he eaſily defeated. Polyſperchon likewiſe ſubdued 
& country called Bubacene 5 ſo that all things being in pers 
ſect tranquillity, Alexander bett his whole thoughts to 
the carrying on war with India. This country was con- 
ſidered as the richeſt in the world, not only in gold, bot 
in peatls- and precious ſtonts, with which the inhabitants 
adorn themſelves, but with more luxury than gracefulnc(s, 


Led, poſt | yl caoem, kbertate fublata, yultu, qui maxim 
ſervit, aſſenxi | 


Qine. Cart. 
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It was related, that the ſwords of the ſoldiers were of gold | 
and ivory; and the King, now the greateſt monarch in 
the world, being determined not to yield to any perſon 
whatſoever, in any circumſtance, cauſed the ſwords of his 
ſoldiers to be ſet off with filver plates; put golden bridles 
to the horſes; had the coats of mail heightened with gold 
and ſilver, and prepared to march for this enterprize, at 
the head of an hundred and twenty thouſand men, all e- 
quipped with the magnificence above deſcribed. -- 

All things being ready for their ſetting out, he thought 
proper to reveal the deſign he had ſo long meditated, viz. 
to have divine honours paid him; and was ſolely intent 
on the means for putting that deſign in execution. He 
was reſolved not only to be called, but to be believed, the 
ſon of Jupiter, as if it had been poſſible ſor him to com- 
mand as abſolutely over the mind as over the tongue; and 
that the Macedonians would condeſcend to fall E 
and adore him after the Perſian manner. 

To + ſooth and cheriſi theſe ridiculous mb, 
there were not wanting flatterers, thoſe common peſts 
of courts, who are more dangerous to princes than the 
arms of their enemies, The + Macedonians, indeed, 
would not ſtoop to this baſe adulation; all of them to a maa 
refuſing to vary, in any manner, from the cuſtoms of 
their country. The whole evil was owing to ſome Greeks, 
whoſe depraved manners were a ſcandal to their profeſſion + 
of teaching virtue and the ſciences. Theſe, though the 
mean refuſe of Greece, were nevertheleſs in greater credit 
with the King, than either the princes. of his blood, or 
the generals of his army! It was ſuch creatures as theſe 
that placed him in the ſkies; and. publiſhed, where ever 
they came, that Hercules, Bacchus, Caſtor and Pola, 
would refign their ſeats to this new deity. , - 

He therefore appointed a feſtival, and made an incredi⸗ | 
bly pompous banquet, to which he invited the greateſt lords 

+ Non deerat talig concupiſcenti pernicioſa adulatio, perpetpury. 
malum regum, quorum dnn eres ſacpius aſſentatio, quam hoſtis, cvertit, 
Tan. ee 
„ r 
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of his court, both Macedonians: and -Greeks, and moſt of 
the higheſt quality amongſt the Perſians. With theſe be 
fat down at table for fome time. After which he with- 
drew.” Upon this, Cleon, one of his flatterers, began to 
ſpeak, and expatiated very much on the praiſes of the 
King, as had before been agreed upon. He made a long 
detail of the high obligations they had to him, all which 
(be obſerved) they might acknowlege and repay at a very 
eaſy expence, merely with two grains of incenſe, which 
they ſhould offer him as to à god, without the leaſt ſcruple, 
Hace they believed him fuch. To this purpoſe he cited the 
example of the Perſians. He took notice, that Hercules 
Himſelf, and Bacchus, were not ranked among the deities, 
till after they bad ſurmounted the envy of their contempo- 
raries, That in caſe the reſt ſhould got care to pay this 
juſtice to Alexander's merit, he himſelf was refolved 
to ſhew them the way, and to worſhip him if he ſhould 
come into the hall. Bus that all of them nwſt do their duty, 
eſpecially thoſe that profeſſed wiſdom, who ought to ſerve 
to the reſt as an example of the veneration due to ſo great 
n appeared plainly, that this ſpeech was directed to Ca- 
liſthenes. (d) He was related to Ariſtotle, who bad pre- 
ſented him to Alexander bis pupil, that he might attend 
upon chat monarch in the war of Pertha. He was conſider · 
ed, upon aceount of his wiſdom and gravity, as the fitteſt 
perſon to give him ſuch: wholeſome counſel, as was molt 
eupable of preſerving him nom thoſe exceiles, into which 
by youth and fiery temper might hurry him: but be was 
letuſed of not poſſeſpag the gentle, infiauating behaviour 
af eourts ) and of * not knowing a certain medium between 
groveling complacency, and ipflexible obſtinacy, Ariſtotle 
had attempted, but to no putpoſe, to ſoſten the ſeverity 
of his temper; and foteſecing the ill conſequences, with 
(% Diogen, Lacrt, fn Ariftot. BS. v. p. 3 %%/ñ %0hk 
Inter abruptam contumaciam et deſorme ob ſequium pergere its 
ambitione ac periculis vacuum. Tacit. Annal. lib, iy, e. 20. 
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be attended, he uſed often to repeat Mo rf 
+ Homer to him: 


My fon, thy freedom will abridge thy d 
And his prediction was but too true. | 
This philoſopher ſeeing that every one, on . 
on, continued in a deep ſilence, aud that the eyes of the 
whole aſſembly were fixed on him; made a ſpeech, which 
appears to me juſt enough. However, it often happens, 
when a ſubject is bound in duty to oppoſe the inclinations 
of his ſovereign, that the moſt cautious and moſt teſpectful 
zeal is conſidered as inſolence and rebellion. : Had the 
King, faid he, been prefent when thou madeſt thy ſpeech, 
bone among us would then have attempted to anſwer thee, 
for he himſelf would have interrupted thee, and not have 
ſuffered thee to prompt him to aſſume the cuſtoms of Bar 
batians, in caſting an odium on hiv perſon and glory by fo 
fervile an adulation. But ſmce he is abfent, I will anſwer 
thee in his name. I confider Alexander as worthy of all 
the honours that can be paid a mortal; but there is a 
difference between the worſhip of the gods and that of men. 
The former includes temples, akary, prayers and ſacrifices; 
the latter is" confined to praifes only, and awful reſpeck. 
We falate the latter, and look npod it as glorious to pay 
them ſubmiſſion, obedience, and fidefity ; but we adore 
the former; we inſtitate feſtivals to theit honour, and fing 
bymns and ſpiritual ſongs to their glory. The worſhip of 
the gods does itfelf vary, according to their rank; and 
the homage 'we pay to Caſtor and Pollox, 55 tiot like that 
with which we adore Mercuty and Jupiter. We muſi not 
therefore confound all things, either by bringing down the 
gods to the condition of mortals, or by raifing # mortal to 
the ſtate of a god. Alexander would be juſtly offerided, 
ſhould we pay to another perſon, the homage due to his 
fred perſon only; ought we not to dread the indignation 
of the gods as much, ſhould we beflow upon mortals, the 
honours due to them alone? I am fenfible that our mo- 


tarch is vaſtly ſuperior to the reſt; r 


e I. 38. v. 0. | 


2 them bowed ſo low that his chin touched the ground, bid 
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Kings, on the moſt glorious of all conquerors 3 but then 
he is a man, not a god. To obtain this title, he muſt 
firlt be diveſted of his mortal frame; but this is greatly 
our intereſt to wiſh may net happen, but as late as poſſible. 
The Greeks did not worſhip Hercules till after his death, 
and that not till the oracle had expreſly commanded it. The 
Perſians are cited as an example for our imitation; but 
how long is it that the vanquiſhed bave given law to the 
victor? Can we forget, that Alexander croſſed the Helle- 
ſpont, not to ſubje& Greece to Aſia, but Alia to Greece?” 
The deep ſilence which all the company obſerved whilſt 

: Callilbenes ſpoke, was an indication, in ſome meaſure, of 
their thoughts. The King, who ſtood behind the tapeſtry 
all the time, heard whatever had paſſed, He thereupon or- 
dered Cleon to be told, that without inſiſting any farther, 
he would only require the Perſians to fall proſtrate, accor- 
ding to their uſual cuſtom; a little aſter which he came 
in, pretending he had been buſied in ſome affair of impor- 
tance. Immediately the Pcrſians fell proſtrate to adore him, 
Poly ſpherchon, who ſtood near him, obſerving that one of 


him, in a rallying tone of voice, to Hrile harder. The 
Lig, offended at this joke, threw Polyſperehon into priſon, 
and broke up the aſſembly. However, he afterwards par- 
doned him. But Calliſthenes was not ſo fortunate. 
To rid himſelf of. him, he laid to his charge a crime, of 
which he was no ways guilty. . Hermolaus, one of the 
young officers, who attended.upon the King in all places, 
dad, upon account of ſome private pique, formed a con- 
ſpiracy againſt him; but it was very happily diſcovered, 
the inſtant it was to be put in execution. The criminals 
were-ſeized, put to the torture and executed. Not one 
among them bad accuſed Calliſthenes; but having been 
very intimate with Hermolaus, that alone was ſufficient, 
Accordingly he was thrown into a dungeon, loaded with 
irons, and the moſt grievous torments were inſlicted on him, 
in order to extort a confeſſion of guilt. But he inſiſted upon 
* e e 
tortures. e 
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en Nothing has reflected ſo much diſtionour on Alexanders 
uſt memory, as this unjuſt and cruel death of Caliſthenes. 
tly He truly merited the name of Philoſopher, from the folis 
le. dity of his underſtanding, the extent of his knowlege; the 
th, auſtetiry of his life, the regularity of his conduct; and 
he above all, from the hatred he ſo evidently manifeſted for 
but diſſimulation and flattery of every kind. He was not born 
the for courts, the frequenters of which muſt have a ſupple; 
lle- pliable, flexible turn of mind; ſometimes it muſt be of a 
. knaviſh, and treacherous, at leaſt of an hypocritical, flat · 
hilſt tering caſt, He very ſeldom was ſeen at the King's table, 


, of though frequemly invited to it; and whenever he prevaiſs 
[try ed ſo far upon himſelf as to go thither, his melancholy, 
or- ſilent air, was a manifeſt indication, that he diſapproved 
of every thing that was ſaid and done at it. With this hu« 
mour, which was a little too fevere, he would have been 
an ineſtimable treaſure, had he bech poſſeſſed by a prince 
who hated falſhood: for among the many thouſands who 
ſurrounded Alexander, and paid court to him, Caliſthenes 
only had courage enough to tell him the truth. But where 


, bid do we meet with princes, who know the value of ſuch a 

The tirtue, and the uſe which ought to be made of it? Truth 

riſon, ſeldom pierces thoſe clouds which are raiſed by the autho- 
rity of the great, aud the flattery of their courtiers. And 


indeed Alexander, by this dreadful example, deprived all 
virtuous men of the opportunity uf exhotting him to thoſe 
things which were for his true intereſt. Prom that inſtant, 
no one ſpoke with freedom in the council; eren thoſe, 
who had the greateſt love for the public good, and @ per- 
ſonal affection for Alexander, thought themſelves not o- 
bliged to undeceive him. After this; nothing was liſten 
ed to but flattery, which gained ſuch an aſcendant over 
that prince, as entirely depraved him, and juſtly puniſhed 
bim, for having ſacrificed to the wild ambition of hav: 
OO paid him, the moſt virtuous man about his 
P . | | as 
I obſerve after Seneca, that the death of * Calliſthenes 
Hoe eſt Alexandri erimen aeternum, quod nulla virtus, nulla 
larum felicitas redimet, Nam quoticas quis dixerit, occhin Per- 
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is an eternal reproach to Alexander, and ſo horrid a crime, 
that no quality, how beautiful ſoever, no military exploit, 
though of the moſt conſpicuous kind, can ever efface its 
infamy. It is ſaid in favour of Alexander, that he killed 
an infinite number of Perſians ; that he dethroned and flew 
the molt powerful king of the earth; conquered innume- 
rable provinces and nations; penetrated as far as the o- 
| eean, and extended the bounds of his empire from the 
| moſt remote part of Thrace to the extremities of the eaſt: 
in anſwer to each of theſe particulars, Yes, ſays Seneca, 
| bat be murdered Callifthenes; a crime of ſo heinous a na- 
tare, that it entirely obliterates the glory of all his other 
$zcr. XV, Alexander ſets out for India. A digreſſion 
with regard io that country; He befſieger and taker 
_ ſeveral cities which appeared impregnable, and is of- 
ten in danger of his life Hie croſſes the river Indus, 
- afterwards the Hydaſpes, and gains a fignal vidory 
- over Porus, "whom he reſtoret to his throne” 


(e) A Lexander, to ſtop the murmurs and diſcontents 
A which aroſe among his ſoldiers, ſet out for India. 
He himſelf wanted action and motion; for he always, 
when unemployed, loſt part of the glory he had acquired 
in war. An exceſs of yanity and folly prompted him to 
undertake this expedition; a project quite uſeleſs in itſelf, 
and attended with very dangerous conſequences. He had 
read in the antient fables of Greece, that Bacchus and 
Hercules, both ſons of Jupiter, as himſelf was, had march- 
ed ſo far. He was determined not to be ſurpaſſed by 


ſarum multa millia ; opponetur, et Caliſthenem. Quotiens dium 
erit, occidit Darium, penes quem tune. magnum regnum erat; oppo- 
netur, et Calliſthenem: Quotiens dictum erit, omnia octano tens 
vicit, ipſum quoque tentavit novis clafſibus, et imperium ex angulo 
Thraciae uſque ad orientis terminos protulit ; dicetur, fed. Calliſthe- 
nem occidit. Omnia licet antiqua ducum regumque exempla travk- 
crit, ex his quae fecit nihil tam magnum erit, quam ſcelus Calliſthe- 
nis. Senec. Nat. Quaeſt. I. vi. c. 32 . | 
(e) Q. Curt. I. wii. c. 98 © f 
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them; and there were not wanting flatterers, bangs are 
Ne, ed this wild, chimetical deſign. 


— ' Thele are the things that conſtitute theiglory and mes 

led rit of ſuch pretended heroes: and it is this which many 
* people, dazzled by a falſe ſplendor, ſtill admire in Alex- 
0 ander: a ridiculous deſire of rambling up and down the 
* world; of diſturbing the tranquillity of nations, who were 
el not bound to hm by any obligations; of treating all thoſe 
TY as enemies, who ſhould refuſe to acknowlege him for their 
* ſorereign; of ranſacking and extirpating ſuch as ſhould 


preſume to defend their liberties, their poſſeſſions, and 
* their lives, againſt an unjuſt invader, who came from the 
extremity. of the earth to attack them, without the leaſt 
ſhadow of reaſon. Add to this glaring injuſtice, the raſh 
and ſtupid project he had formed, of ſubduing with infi- 
rite labour, and the utmoſt bazard, many more nations 
2 than it was poſſible ſor him to keep in ſubjection; and 

the ſad neceſſity to which he was reduced, of being 
perpetually obliged to conquer them a- new, and / puniſh 
them for their rebellion, This is a ſketch of what the 
conqueſt of India will exhibit to us, after I ſhall have gi- 
yen ſome little aceount of the ſituation and np 
country, and ſome of its rarities.. | 

Ptolemy divides India into two parts: India on this, 
and India on the other fide of the Ganges. Alexander did 
not go beyond the former, nor even ſo far as the Ganges. 
This firſt part is ſituated between two great rivers; Indus, 
whence this country receives its name, and the Ganges, 
Ptolemy ſays, the limits of it are, to the weſt, Paropami- 
ſus, Aracholia, and Gedroſia, which either form à part, 
or ate upon the conſipes of the kingdom of Perſia : to the 
north, mount Imaus, which is part of Great Tartary 
to the eaſt, the Ganges : to the Teatly, the Dota GO: 
dian ſea, 

f) All the Indians are free, and, like-the ls | 
nians, have no ſlaves among them. .The only difference 
is, the latter make uſe of foreign ſlaves, whereas there are 
none in India. They do not erect wy monuments in ho- 


(e) Arrjan, de India, p. 324.326. 
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| ae but are of opinion, that the reputation 
of illuſtrious men is their mauſolaeum. 
They may be divided into ſeven claſſes. The firſt and 
| Sol honourable, though the ſmalleſt, is that of the Brach · 
mans, who are, as it were, the guardians of religion. | 
ſhall have occaſſon to mention them in the ſequel. 
The ſecond and greateſt is that of the huſbandmen. 
Theſe are had in great veneration. Their only employ» 
ment is to ploygh the fields, and they are never taken 
from this employment to carry arms and ſerve ip the field 
in war time: it is r law, never to moleſt 
them or their lands. 
The third is that of berdfncs and ſhepherds, wha keep 
herds and flocks, and never come into cities. They rove 
up and down b e and often: exercils be in 
be fourth is of traders and artificers, among whom 
1 and ſeamen are included. Theſe three laſt orden 
pay a tribute to the King, and none are exempt from it but 
thoſe that make arms, who, inſtead of paying any thing, 
receive a ſtipend from the public. 
The fifth is of ſoldiers, whoſe. onl endende war; 
they are furniſhed with all forts of neceſſa ties; and, in 
time of peace, are abundantly ſupplied with all things. 
Their life, at all umes, is free and diſengaged from cares 
of every kind. 
Tze fixth order is that of overſeers, (chene) who 
ener the actions of others, and examine every tranſ 
action, either in cities or the country, and report the 
whole to the prince. The virtues and qualities required 
in theſe magiſtrates are, exactneſs, ſincerity, probity, and 
the love of their country. None of theſe magiſtrates, ſays 
the hiſtorian, have ever been accuſed of telling an * 6 
Thrice happy nation, were this really fact! However, 
this obſervation proves at leaſt that truth and juſtice were 
had in great honour in this country, and that knaver 
rap were deteſted in it. 
Laſtly, the ſeventh claſs conſiſts of perſons employed 
in the public councils, and who ſhare the cares of the gc. 
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verument with the ſoveteigu. From this claſs.are takes 
magiſtrates, intendants, gover nors of provinces, generals, 
and all military officers whether ſor land or ſea; comp- 
trollers of the treaſury, receivers, and all who are entruſt»: 
ed with the public monies. nn 

Theſe different orders of the ſtate never blend by mar - 
nage; and an artiſicer, ſor inſtance, is not allowed to 
take à wife from amoag the claſs of huſbandmen ; and ſo 
of the reſt. None of theſe can follow two profeſſions at 
the ſame time, nor quit one claſp for another. It is na- 
tural to conclade, that this regulation muſt have cohtriburs / 
ed very much to the improvement of all arts and trades 3 
as every one added his own induſtry and reflections to 
thoſe of his anceſtors, which were delivered don to him 
by an uninterrupted wadivon;. en 

Many obſervations might be made on theſe Indian cuſ- 
toms, which:I am obliged to omit, for the ſake of pro- 
ceeding in my hiſtory, I only intreat the reader to ob- 
ſerve, that in every wiſe government, every well govern- 
ed (tate, the tilling of lands, and the grazing of cattle, 
(two perpetual certain ſources of riches and abundance); 
have always been one of the chief objects of the cate 
of thoſe who preſide in the adminiſtration; aud that 
the neglect of either, is erring againſt one of the moſt 
important maxims in policy. . 4 A401; 77 

I alſo admire very much that cuſtom of appointing over- 
ſeers, whether they are known for ſuch or not, Who ge 
upon the ſpot, in order to inſpect the conduct of pover- 
nors, intendants, and judges ; the only method to prevent 
the rapine and outrages to which unlimited authority and 
the diſtance from a court frequently give occaſion ; the 
only method, at the ſame time, ſor a ſovereign to-know + 
the ſtate of his kingdom, without which it is impoſſible for - 
him to govern happily the people whom providence has en- 
truſted to his care. This care regards him - perſonally z 
and thoſe who act under him can no more diſpenſe with the 
Ciſcharge of it, than they can uſurp his diademm. 

It is remarkable, that in India, from the month of Jane 


to thoſe of September and October, excellive rains fall 
Ver. VI. . 9 7 e 
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oſten, whereby: the -croſhng of 2977 0297 de MY 


more difficult, and frequent irmndations happen. Hen 

we may jndge how greatly, during all this ſeaſon, the = 
nyes of Alexendec waſt bare ſaffercy, a were at that 
time in the field. 


| Boford 1 lere eit refazea in general. to-India, 1 ll 
ſay a feu words concerning elephapta, with which that 


country abounds more than any other. The elephant ex- 


Vith incredible. agility and ſtrength, and thereby is of pro- 


digious ſervice to it. The ſ̃ elephant, notwithſtanding ita 


prodigious ſize, is ſo tractable and induſtrious, that one 
would be almoſt apt to conclude it were informed with 
ſamething like human reaſon. It is ſuſceptible of affeRion, 
fondneſs, and gratitude, ſo far as to pine away with ſor- 
row: when it has loſt its maſter; and even ſometimes to 
deſtroy itſelf when it happens to have abuſed or murdered 
him in tbe traoſpott af its fury. There is no kind of thing 
which it cannot be taught. Arrian, whoſe authority is not 
to. be relates that he had ſeen an elephaot 
dance with two eymbals fixed to his legs, which he ſtruck 
one aſter the other in cadence with his trunk; and that 


the reſt eee ee tions wah. eee 


He eee 3 5 manner in hich 0. 
are taken. The ludi ans iacloſe a large ſpot of ground with 
a trench about twenty foot wide, and fifteen high, to-which. 
there is-acceſs but in one. part, and this is 2 bridge, and 
is covered with turf : in order, that theſe animals, who 
arg: eee. may got ſaſpect what in intended. Of the 


us data el bavtls, via xropter may itudigem corpori is diff- 
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ceeds all terreſtrial aniinals/in ſiae. Some are thirteen or 
fikteen foot high. The female goes a whole year with her 
young. It lives ſometimes to the age of an hundred or an 
hundred and twenty years, nay much longer, if ſame an · 
tient writers may be credited: Its noſe, called its trunk, 
(proboſcis) is long and bollow like a large trumpet, and 
ſerves the elephant inſtead of a * hand; which it moyes 
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ach. An thatis dug bt of the trench, a kind of wall is raiſed, 


pany on the other ſide of which, a little kind of, chamber is 
wh made, where people conceal themſelves'in order 00 watch 
| -theſe animals, and its entrance js very ſmall. | In this in- 


cloſure two or three tame female elephants are ſet... The 
"ts inſtant the wild elephants ſee or ſmell them, they run and 
1 :whirl about fo much, that at laſt they enter the anclofure, 


2 upon which the bridge is immediately brohe dawn; and 
3 the people upon the watch fly to the neighbouring villages | 
— for help. After they have been broke fan f ſewidays ken 
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ger and thirſt,, people enter the incloſurt upon tame ele- 
666 phants, and with theſe they attack them, :As the wild ones 
and are by this ume very much weakened, it ik impoſſible 
| for them to make a long reſiſtance. Aſter thrqwing 
97 i them'on the ground, men get upon their backe, having 
. firlt made a deep wound round their necks, about which 
_ they throw a rope, in order to put them to great pain, in 
= caſe they attempt to ſtir. Being tamed in this manner, hex 
* ſuffer themſelves to be led quietly to the bouſes, wih the 
3h reſt; where they are fed with graſs and green corn, and. 
tamed inſenſibly by blowsand — till ſuch time as they 
obey readily ther: maſter's yoice, —_— upderſtand 
his language. E 
Every one . uſe that benin made of h 
dels uche in battle; however, they frequently. made 
greater havoc in the army to which they belonged, an ia 
that of the enemy. Their teeth, or rather tüſtieh, 4 | 
us with irory. But ir is üme de mh n A 
(S) Tuis prince having entered Indie 9, all 8 | 
kivgs of theſe countries came to meet him, and make their 
ſubmiſſions. They declared, that he was the third ſoh of 
Jupiter * who had arrived in cheir country: that they 
had known Bacchus and Hercules no otherwiſe than by 
* (0 Quinte. Curt. I. viti; & 14. Aria. I. k. P. 183-195. 
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fame; but as for Alexander, they had the happineſs to ſee 
him, and to enjoy his preſence. The King received them 
with the utmoſt humanity, commandirig them to accompa - 
ny him, and ſerve him as guides. As no more of them came 
-3n to pay their homage, he detached Hephaeſtion and Per- 
diccas, with part of his forces, commanding them to ſub- 
due all who ſhould refuſe to ſubmit. But, finding he was 
_ obliged to croſs ſeveral rivers, he cauſed boats to be built, 

in ſuch à form, that they could be taken to pieces; the 

ſeveral parts of them to be carried upon waggons, and 

afterwards put together again. Then, having com- 

manded Craterus to follow him with bis phaladx, he him- 

Felf marched before, with his cavalry and light - armed 
troops; and, after a ſlight engagement, he defeated thoſe 


Who dared to make head againſt him, and purſued-them 


into the next city into which they bed. Crates being 
come up, the King, in order to terrify on a ſudden thoſe 
nations who had not yet felt the power of the Macedonian 
Arms, commanded' his ſoldiers to burn down the fortifica- 
tions of that place, which he beſieged in a regular way, 
and to put all the inhabitants of it to the ſwott. But, as be 
was going round the walls on borſeback, he was wounded 
by an arrow. Notwithſtanding this accident, he took the 
city, after which he made dreadfu] havock of all the ſol- 
dicrs OY d nat Wen as rere the 
houſes. 
After ſubdoing this . which Was of great conſe» 
| quenee, be marched towards the city of Nyſa, and 5 
ed pretty near its walls, behind a forreſt that hid it. 


the mean time it grew ſo very cold in the night, that He 


| had never yet felt ſo exceſhye a chill; but, very happily 
for them, a remedy was near at hand. They felled a great 
number of trees, and lighted up ſeveril fires, which proved 
very comfortable to the whole army. The beſieged ha - 
ving attempted a fally with ill ſacceſs, a faction aroſe in 


the city, ſome being of opinion that it would be beſt for 


them to ſurfender, whilſt others were for holding out the 
: fiege. This coming to the King's ear, he only blocked up 
the city, and did not do the bun any farther injury; 
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rendered at diſctetion, and accordingly were kindly trea- 
ted by the conqueror. They declated, that their city had 
been built by Bacchus. The Whole army, for fix days to- 
gether, celebrated games, and made rejoicings on this 
mountain, in honour of the god who was. there; worſhipped. 
() He marched from hence to 4 country called. Phe- 
dala, which had been abandoned: by the inhabitants, who 
had fled for ſhelter to inacceſſible mountains, as alſo thoſe 
of Acadera, into which he afterwards. entred, This obli- 
ged him to. change his method of war, and to diſperſe his 
forces in diſſenem places, by which means the enemy were 
all defeated at once: no reſiſtance was made any where, 
and thoſe who were ſo couragious: as to wait the coming 
up of the Macedonians, were all cut to pieces, Ptolemy 
took ſeveral little cities the inſtant be fat down: before 
— Alexander carried the large ones, and, after unit- 
ing all his forces, paſſed the river * Ghoaſpes, and left Coe- 
eyed ee e D by 
ung 
He afterwards ped towards Magola, whoſe: dg 
called Aſacanus waslately dead, and'Cleophes his mother 
ruled the province and city. There wert thirty thouſand 
ſoot in it, and both nature and art ſeemed to have united 
their endeavours in raiſing its ſortiſcations 3 for, towards 
the eaſt, it is ſurrounded with a very rapid. river, the 
banks of which are ſeep, and difficult of acceſs ; and on 


the welt are high, craggy rocks, at the foot wheteof are 


caves, which, through length of time had increaſed into 2 
kind of abyſſes; and where theſe fail, a trench, of an aſto- 
We ray mage a atm os i 

Whilſt Alexander was going round the city, to view. 
its fortifications, u .by. an/arrow is the calf of 
his leg 3 but he only pulled out the weapon; and with» 
out ſo much as binding up the wound, mounted his borſe, 
and. continued to view the outward fortifications.of the 
City, Bar, an he rode vith his leg downwards" ene 
e t J. C. 325. got CHOW ae 
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tac dal tired out with the length of the ſiege, they ſur 
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congealing of the blood put him to great pain, it is relat- tel 
ed that he cried: Every one ſwears that 1 am ibe ſon 80 
Jupiter, but my wound makes me ſenſible that 1 am a ing 
man. However, he did not leave the place till he had val 

| ſeen every thing, and given all the neceſſary orders. Some * 
of the foldiers therefore demoliſhed ſuch houſes as ſtood the 


without the city, and with the rubbiſh of them they filled 
up the gulphs above-mentioned. Others threw great trunks the 
of trees and huge ſtones into them; and all laboured with WF mig 
ſo much vigour, that in nine days the works were com. the 
pleated, and the towers were raiſed upon them. ſho 
The King without waiting till his wound was healed, dib 
viſited the works, and after applauding the ſoldiers for mec 
their great diſpatch, he cauſed" the engines to be brought of « 
forward, whence a great number of darts were diſcharged exp 
againſt thoſe who defended the walls. But that which molt too 
rerrified the Barbarians, was thoſe towers of a vaſt height, but 
which ſeemed to them to move of themſelves. This made man 
them imagine, that they were made to advance by the rock 
gods; and that thoſe batte ring rams which beat down walls, erer 
and the javelins thrown-by engines, the like of they to g 
had never ſeen, could not be the effect of human ſtrength; or di 
ſo that, perſuaded thar-it would be impoſſible for them to hir! 
deſend the city, they withdrew into the citadel; but not great 
hnding themſelves more ſecure there, they ſent ambaſſz keep 
dors to propoſe a ſurrender. The Queenafterwards came the p 
and met Alexander, attended by a great number of ladies, poſſib 
who all bronght him wine in cups, by way of ſacrifice, flicte, 
The King e e e eee tteat 
her to her kingdom. ': $4.952-12 57 
From hence Polyſperchon was Tent 5 to be 
ſiege the city of Ora; which he ſoon took. Moſt of its 
inhabitants had withdrawn to the rock called Aornos, There 
was a tradition that Hercules baving beſieged this rock, an 
earthquake had forced him to quit the ſiege. There are not 
on this rock, as on many others, gentle declivities of eaſy 
acceſs; but it riſes like a bank; and being very wide at 
bottom, grows narrower all the way, to the top, which 
omnes jurant me Jovis eſſe filium, ſed- hominem ef 
me clamat. N N Ft. 220 f — 
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terininates in a point. The river Indus, whoſe ſource is 
not far from this place, flows: at the bottom, its ſides be- 
ing perpendicular and high; and on the other ſide were 
vaſt moraſſes, which it was neceſſary to fill up before the 
rock could be taken. Very happily for the Macedonians, 
they were near a foreſt, | This the King had cut down, 1 
commanding his ſoldiers to carry off nothing but the trunks, _ 
the branches of which were lopped, in order that they = 
might be carried with leſs difficulty; and he himſelf ihre, 
the firſt trunk into the moraſs. The army ſeeing this, 
ſhouted for joy, and every ſoldier labouring with incre- 
aled, dible diligence, the work was finiſhed in ſeven days; im- 
s for mediately after which the attack began. The officers were 
pught of opinion, that it would not be proper fot the King to 
arged expoſe himſelf on this occaſion, the danger beiog evidently 
\ molt too great. However, the trumpet had. no fooner ſounded, 
eight, but this prince, who was not maſter of his courage, com- 
made manded his guards to follow, himſelf. firſt climbing the 
y the rock. At this fight it appeared no longer inacceſhble, and 
walls, every one flew after him. Never were ſoldiers expoſed 
to greater danger; but they were all reſolved to conquer * 
or die. Several fell from the rock into the river, whoſe. 
whirlpools ſwallowed them up. The Barbarians rolled 
great ſtones on the foremoſt, who being ſcarce able to 
keep upon their feet (the rock was ſo flippery) fell down 
the precipices and were daſhed to pieces. No fight could 
poſſibly be more diſmal than this; the King, greatly af- 
flicted at the loſs of ſo many brave ſoldiers, cauſed a re- 
treat to be ſounded. Nevertheleſs, though he had loſt all 
hopes of taking the place, and was determined to raiſe the 
ſiege, ' he ated as if he intended to continue it, and ac- 
cordingly gave orders for biinging forward the towers and 
other engines. The belicged, by way of inſult, made 
great rejoicings ; and continued their feſtivity for two days 
and two nights, making the rock and the whole neigh- 
bourhood eccho with the ſound of their drums and cymbals, 
But the third night they were not heard, and the Mace- 
donians were ſurprized to ſee every part of the rock illu- 
minated with torches. / The King was informed, that the 
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Indians had lighted them to aſſiſt their flight, and to guide = 
chem the more-eaſily in thoſe precipices, during the ob- 4 
feurity of the night. immediately, the whole army, by | 
Alexander's order,  ſhouied aloud, which terrified the fu- 
gitives ſo much, that ſeveral of them fancying they ſaw 
the enemy, fung themſelves! from the top of che rock, 
and petiſned miſerably. The King having fo happily and 
nnen pectedly poſſeſſed himſelf of the rock, in an almoſt 
Miraculous manner, thanked the gods, and offered ſacri - 
fices in their honour. ets N Ts OEM 
From hence he marched and took Ecbolimus; and af - 
ter ſixteen days march arrived at the Tiver indus, where 
be found that Hephaeſtion had gotall things ready for his 
paſſage, purſuant to the orders given him. The King of 
mme country, called Omphis, whoſe father died ſome time 
before, had ſent. to Alexander, to know whether he would 
give him leave to wear che crown, Notwithſtanding the 
| Macedoniantold him he might, he heyertheleſs delayed put - 
ting it on till his arrival, He then went to meet him, with 
bie hole army; and when Alexander was advanced pret · 
ty near, he puſhed: forward his horſe, came up ſingly to 
him, and the King did the ſame. - The Indian then told 
- him by an imerpreter: © That hbpwas come to incet bim 
at the head of his army, in order to deliver up all his 
forces into his hands. That he ſurrendered his 
and his kingdom to a monarch, who, be was ſenſible, 
fought only with the view. of acquiring glory, and dread- 
ed nothing fo much as treachery.” The King, greatly ſa - 
tisfied with the frankneſs of the Barbarian, gave him his 
hand, and reſtored bim his kingdoms. He then made 
Alexander a preſent of fifty: fix elephants, and a great num- 
ber of other animals of prodigious ze. Alexander aſking 
nim which were moſt neceſſary ts him, huſbandmen or 
foldiers ? he repliedzthat as he was at war with two kings, 
_ the latter were of greateſt ſervice . Theſe two mons 
archs were Abiſares and Porus, the latter of whom wat 
moſt pov · rful, and the dominions of both were ſituated of 
che other fide of the Hydaſpes, Omphis aſſomed the dia- 
dem, and took the name of Taxilus, by which the King 
ol hat. country were called, He made magnificent preſeuu 
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to Alexander, who did not ſuffer himſelf io be-exceeded 
10 generoſity. n 00 ny 
The next day, ambaſſadors from Abiſares waiting up- 
on the King, ſurrendered up to him, purſuant to the power 
given them, all the dominions of their ſovereign; and 
after each party had promiſed fidelity on both ſides, they 
returned bac. | ; 248 144. . 
- Alexander expecting that Porus, aſtoniſhed with the 
report of his glory, would not fail to ſubmit to him, ſent's 
meſſage to that prince, as if he had been his vaſſal, requir- 


af« ing him to pay a tribute, and meet him upon the frontiers 
ere of his domibions. Porus anſwered with great coldneſs, 
bis that he would do ſo, but it ſhould be ſword in hand. At 
of the ſame time a reinforcement of thirty elephants, which 
me were of great ſervice, were {ent to Alexander. He gave 


old the ſuperintendance of all his elephants to Taxilus, and ad · 
the ranced as far as the borders of the Hydaſpes. Porus was en- 
put · camped on the other ſide of it, in order to diſpute the'paſe 
wich ſage with him; and had poſted at the head of his army 
eiphty-five elephants of a prodigious ſize, and behind them 
three hundred chariots, guarded by thirty thouſand foot; 
not having, at moſt, above ſeven thouſand horſe. This 
prince was mounted on an elephant of -a much larger ſize 
than any of the reſt, and he himſelf exceeded the ufual 
ſtature of men; ſo that, cloathed in his armour glittering 
with gold and filyer, he appeared at the ſame time ter- 
rible and majeſtic, The greatneſs of his courage equal 
led that of his ſtature, and he was as wiſe and prudent as 
it was poſſible for the monarch of ſo-barbarous a people 
to be. | CLASS LD 
' The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy; but the 
river they were obliged-to paſs. It was four furlongs wide 
(about four hundred fathoms) and ſo deep in every part, 
that it looked like a ſea, and was no whete fordable. It 
was valtly impetuous, notwithſtanding its great breadth; 
for it rolled with as much violence, as if it had been con · 
fined to a narrow channel ; and its raging, foaming waves, 
which broke in many places, diſcovered that it was full 
| ſtones and rocks. However, nothing was ſo dreadful 


% 
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88 the appearante- of che ſhore, which was quite covered 
_ With men, horſes and elephants. Thoſe hidsous animal 
Aood like; ſo many towers, and the Indians exaſperated 
them, in order that the horrid: cry they made, might fil 
the enemy with greater terror. However, this ebuld not 
| dntimidate an army of men, whoſe;courage was proof a. 
gainſt all attacks, and who were animated by an uninter- 
- rupted ſeries of -ptoſperities; but then chey did not think 
it would be poſſible for them, as their barks were ſo 
crazy, to ſurmount che rapidity of the rel land 
| * ſafet. . 
This river was full of liitle ilands, co which the Indi 
| ans and Macedovians uſed to ſwim, with their arms over 
heir heads; and flight {kirmiſhes were every day fought 
in the fight of -the two kings, who were well pleaſed to 
make thoſe ſmall excurſions of their reſpeciive forces, and 
to form a judgment from ſuch fkirmiſhes, of the ſacceſ 
. of a general battle. There were two young officers in 
- Riexatider's army, Egeſimachus and Nicanor, men of e- 
qual intrepidity, and who, having heen ever ſucceſsful, 
deſpiſed dangers of every kind. They took with them 
de braveſt youths in the whole army ; and with no othet 
_ weapons than their javelins, fwam to an iſland in which 
ſeveral of the enemy were landed : where, with ſcarce a- 
ay other aſſiſtance but their intrepidity, they made a great 
laughter, After this bold ſtroke, they miglit have retited 
wich glory, were it pollible for raſkneſs, when ſucce ſeful, 
to keep within bounds; But, as they waited with con: 
tempt, and an inſulting air, for thoſe who came to ſuccoct 
their companions, they were ſurrounded by a band of ſol. 
diers, who had ſwam unperecived to the iſſand, and 
overwhelmed with the darts which were ſhot from fr 
Thoſe: who ; endeavoured to ſave themſelves by ſwim. 
ming, were either carried away by the waves, of '{wal- 
lowed up by the whirlpools. "The courage of Pofüis, whi 
ſaw all this from the ſhore, was forprizingly increaſod by 
this ſucceſs. _. 
Alexander was in great dy and finding be 
ould not paſs the Hydaſpes by force of arms, he therefor 
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reſolved to have recourſe: to artifiee, Accordingiy be 


the river, all things being prepated for that Im- 


Alexander continued in battle · array on the bank. TH 


fading the whole was but mere noiſe and empty menaces, - 


no longer apprehenſive of having ihe whole army of ide 
enemy fall upon him, in his attempting to croſs the river 


There was in this tiver, at a conſiderable diſtance from. 
Alexander's camp, an iſland: ofa greater extent than any 
of the reſt. This being covered with trees, was very 


fore he reſolved to attemꝑt the paſſage that way. However, 
the better to conceal the knowlege of it ſtom the enemy, 
and deceive. them on this occaſion, he left Craterus in hie 
camp with.a great part of the army, with orders for them 
to make a great noiſe at a certain time which ſhould be ap- 
pointed, in order toalarm the Indians, and make them beheve 
hat he was preparing to croſs the river ʒ but that he would 
ant attempt this, till ſuch time as Porus ſhould have raiſ- 
d his camp, and marched àway his elephants, either to 
thdraw or advance towards thoſe Macedonians who 
hould attempt the paſſage. « Between the camp and the 
land he had poſted Meleager and Gorgias with the fo- 
eign horſe and foot, with orders for them to paſs over in 
dies, the inſtant they ſhould: ſee him engaged in battle. 
After giving theſe orders, h& tgok the reſt of his ar- 
y, as well cavalry As infantry'; and, wheeling off from 
© ſhore in order to avoid being perceived, be advanced 
the night time towards the iſland into which he was re- 


der cauſed his tent to be pitched in the camp whe te he 
d left Cratergs, which. was oppoſite to that of Porus. 


life · guards we re ITS raupd,. ia all the. pomp and 


cauſed his cavalry to attempt ſeveral times to paſt it in 
the night, and to ſhout as if they really intended to ford 


wediately Pords hurried: thither with his elephants, but 


ſtratagem having been attempted ſeveral times, and Porus 
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he took no further notice of theſe motiona, and only ſents = 
ſcouts to every part of the ſhore, | Alexander, being num 
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io the night, began to reſolve ſerioudy to paſt it. 
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proper for him to cover and conceal his deſign, and there- 
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led to go; and the better to deceive the enemy, Alex- 
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ſion and the darkneſs aſſiſted his paſſage. He thereupon 


- Attalus, who was of the ſame age with himſelf, and ſo 


more to eternize his name, than the having his aQtions 
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ſplendor with which-the majeſty of a great King is uſually 


U 
ſurrounded. He alſo cauſed a royal robe to be put upon * 


the 1 
Alex 
little 
ſand 


much reſembled: the King both in ſtature and features, e- 
ſpecially at ſo great a diſtance as the breadth of the river, 
that the enemy might ſuppoſe Alexander himſelf was on the 
baok, and was attempting the paſſage in that place. He 
however was by this: time got to the iſland above-menti- 


oned ; and immediately landed; upon it from boats, with fires 
the welt af his troops, whilſt the enemy was employed in dem 
oppoſing Craterus. But now a furious ſtorm aroſe, which ous 


ſeemed as if it would retard the execution of his project, 
yet proved of advantage to it; for ſo fortunate was this foul 
prince, that obſtacles changed into advantages, and ſuc · 
outs in his favour: the ſtorm was ſucceeded by a very p 

violent ſhower, with impetuous winds, flaſhes of light- 1 


ning and thunder, inſomuch that there was no hearing or ts. | 
ſeeing any thing. Any man but Alexander would have ro a 


abandoned his deſign; but he, on the contrary, was ani- 
mated by danger, not to mention that the noiſe, the confu· behin, 


made the ſignal for the embarkation: of his troops, and N 
went off himſelf in the firſt boat. It is reported that it * 
was on this occaſion be cried out, O Athemians, could and a 
yau think I would expoſe myſelf to ſuch dangers, to merit itt 


your. applauſe! And indeed, nothing could contribute 


who n 


recorded by ſuch great biſtorians as Thucydides and Re- having 


nophon (i); and ſo anxious was he about the character the en 
which would be given him after his death, that he wiſhed becauſ 
it were poſſible for him to return again into the world only moilte: 
ſo long as was neceſſary to know what kind of impreſſica Wi could 
the peruſal of his hiſtory made 6n the minds of men. very h 


Scarce any perſon appeared to oppoſe their deſcent, be- 
cauſe Porus was wholly taken up with Craterus, and imag* 
ned he had nothing to do but to oppoſe his paſſage, Immedr 

arely this general, purſuant to his orders, made à prodigious 
clamour, and ſeemed to attempt the mae * the river, 


0 Lucian de coaſerib. kiſt. p. 654. e 
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Upon this all the boats came to ſhore, one excepted, which 
the waves daſhed to pieces againſt a rock. The moment 
Alexander was landed, he drew up in order of battle his 
little army, conſiſting of fix thouſand foot and five thous 
ſand horſe, He himſelf headed the latter; and having 


commanded the foot to make all imaginable diſpatch after 


him, he marched before. It was his firm opi tion, that 
in caſe the Indians ſhould oppoſe him with their whole 


force, his cavalry would give him infinite advantage over 


them; and that, be this as it would, he might eaſily 


continue fighting till his foot ſhould come up; or, that 


in caſe the enemy; alarmed at the news of bis pallins, 
ſhould fly, it would then be in his power to purſue,” and 
make a great ſlaughter of them, 

Porus, upon hearing that Alexander had paſſed the ri- 


rer, had ſent againſt him a detachment] commanded by  __ , 
one of his ſons, of two thouſand horſe, and one hundred 


and twenty chariots. Alexander imagined them at firſt to 
be the enemy's van-guard, and that the whole army was 
behind them; but, being informed it was but'a detach- 
ment, he charged them with ſuch vigour, that Porus's 
ſon was killed upon the ſpot, with four hundred horſes, 
and all the chariots were taken, 
carried ſix men; two were armed with bucklers, two 
boumen fate on each ſide, and two guided the chariot, 
ho nevertheleſs always fought when the battle grew warm, 
having a great number of darts which they diſcharged at 


the enemy, But all theſe did little execution that day, 


becauſe the Tain, which fell in great ' abundance, had 


moiſtened the earth to ſuch a degree, that the boiſe 
could-ſcarce ſtand upon their legs; and the chariots being 


very heavy, molt of them ſunk very deep into the mud. 
Porus, upon receiving advice of the death of his ſon, 
the defeat of the detachment, and of Alexander's ap- 


proach, was in doubt whether it would be proper for him 


to continue in his poſt, becauſe Craterus, with the reſt of 
the Macedonian army, made a feint as if they intended to 


paſs the river, - eme. he at laſt ge to 989 and 
N Vor. VI. 13 
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Each of theſe chariots 
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een 
meet Alexander, whom he juſtly ſuppoſed to be at the head 
of the choicelt troops of his army. Accordingly, leaving 
only a few elephants in his camp, to amuſe thoſe who 
were poſted on the oppoſite ſhore, he ſet out with thirty 
_ thouſand foot, four thouſand horſe, three thouſand chari. 
ots, and two hundred elephants, - Being come into 2a 
firm, ſandy foil, in which his horſes and chariots might 
wheel about with eaſe, he drew up his army in battle- 
array, with an intent to wait the coming up of the enemy, 
He poſted in front, and on the firſt line, albthe elephants 
at a hundred foot diſtance one from the other, in order 


that they might ſerve as a bulwark to his foot, who were 


behind. It was his opinion, that the enemy's cavalry 
would not dare to engage in thoſe intervals, becauſe of the 
fear thoſe horſes would have of the elephants ; and much 
leſs their infantry, when they ſhould ſee that of the ene- 
my 'polted behind the elephants ; and in danger of being 
trod to pieces by thoſe animals. He had poſted ſome of 
his foot on the fame line with the elephants, in order to 
cover their right and left; and this infantry was covered 
by his two wings of horſe, before which the chariots were 
poſted. Such was the order and diſpoſition of Porus's 
a r | 
3 being come in ſight of the 7 waited 
the coming up of his foot, which marched with the ut- 
moſt diligence, and arrived a little after: and in order 
that they might have time to take breath, and not be led, 
as they were very much fatigued, againſt the enemy, he 
cauſed his horſe to make a great many evelutions, in order 
to pain time. But now every thing being ready, and the 
_ infantry, baving ſufficiently recovered their vigour, Alex: 
ander gave the ſignal of battle. He did not think proper 
to begin by attacking the enemy's main body, where the in- 
ſantry and the elephants were poſted; for the very reaſon 
which had made Porus draw. them up in that manner: 
But his.cavalry being ſtronger, he drew up the, greatel! pan 
of them; and marching againſt the left wing, ſent, Ccenus 
with his own regiment of horſe, and that of Demetrius 
to charge them at the ſame time; ordering him to attac 
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that cavalry on the left, behind, during which he himſelf 
would charge them both in front and flank. Seleucus, 
Antigoous and Tauron, who commanded the foot, 
were ordered not to ſtir from their poſts, till Alexander's 


into diſorder, | 

Being come within wr, he 4 a thouſand 
bowmen on horſe-back, with orders for them to make their 
diſcharge on the horſe of Porus's left wing, in order to 
throw it into diſorder, whilſt he himſelf ſhould charge this 


body in flank; before it had time to rally; The Indians, 


having joined again their ſquadrons, and drawn them up 
into a narrower compaſs, advanced againſt Alexander, 

At that inſtant Coenus charged them in the rear, according 
to the orders given him; inſomuch that the Indians were 
obliged to face about on all ſides, to defend themſclves 
from the thouſand bowmen, and againſt Alexander and 
Coenus. Alexander, to make the bel advantage of the 
confuſion into which this ſudden attack had thrown them, 
charged with great vigour thoſe that made head againſt him, 
who being no longer able to ſtand ſo violent an attack, 


an impregnable rampart. The leaders of the elephants 
made them advance againſt the enemy's horſe; but, that 
very inſtant, the Macedonian phalanx moving on a ſudden, 


the elephants themſelves and their leaders. This battle 
was very different from all thoſe which Alexander had 
bitherto fought ; for the elephants ruſhing upon the batta · 
lions, broke, with inexpreſbble fury, the thickeſt of them; 
when the Indian horſe, ſeeing the Macedonian fogt opt 
by the elephants, returned to the charge: however, that 


ce in war, broke this body a ſecond time, and obliged it 
0 retire towards the elephants ; upon which, the. Mace- 
lonian horſe being all united in one body, foread terror 
nd confuſion here · ever they attacked. The elephants 
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cavalry had put that of the enemy, as wa as their foot, 
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were ſoon broke, and retired behind the elephants, as to 


ſurrounded thoſe animals, and charged with their pikes 


ff Alexander being ſtronger, and having greater experi- 


Xing all covered with wounds, * — part hav- 
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ing loſt their leaders, they did riot obſerve their uſual or. 
der; but, diſtracted as it were with pain, no longer dif- 
"tinguiſhed friends from foes, but running about from place 
do place, they overthrew every thing that came in their 
way, The Macedonians, who had purpoſely left a great - 
er interval between their battalions, either made way for 
them where-ever they came forward, or charged with 
darts thoſe that fear and the tumult obliged: to retire, 
Alexander, after having ſurrounded the enemy with his 
horſe, made a ſignal to his foot to march up with all ima · 
. ginable ſpeed,” in order to make a laſt effort, and to fall 
upon them with his whole force, all which they executed 
very ſucceſsfully. In this manner the greateſt part of the 
Indian cavalry were cut to pieces; and a body of their 
foot, which ſuſtained no lefs loſs, ſeeing themſelves char- 
ged on all ſides, at laſt led, Craterus, who had continued 
in the camp with the reſt of his army, ſeeing Alexander 
engaged with Porus, croſſed the river, and charging the 
routed ſoldiers with his troops who were cool and vigo - Alex 
Tous, by that means killed as many enemies in the retreat, 
as had fallen in the bale, 

The Indians loſt on this occaſion twenty thouſand foo 
. and three thouſand” horſe, not to mention the chariots 
which were all broke to pieces, and the elephants that 
were either killed or taken. Porus's two ſons fell in this 
battle, with Spitacus, governor of the province ; all the 
colonels of horſe and foot, and thoſe who guided the ele- 
phants and chariots. A for. Alexander, he loft but four- 
ſcore of the ſix thouſand foldiers who were at the fill 
charge, ten bowmen of the horſe, twenty of his horſes 

n and two hundred common ſoldiers. 
Porus, after having performed all the duty both of a ſol 
' dier and a general in the battle, and fought with incredible 
bravery, ſeeing all bis horſe defeated, and the greateſt part 
of his foot, did not behave like the great Darius; who, 0 
a like diſaſter, was the firſt that fled; on the contrary, if 
continued in the field, as long as one battalion or ſquadro 
ſtood their ground; but at laſt,” having received a wound 
in the ſhoulder, he retired upon his elephant; and vs 


—— 
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eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by the greatneſs of his 


ſtature and his unparalleled bravery, . Alexander, finding 


who he was by thoſe glorious marks, and being deſirous 


of ſaving this king, ſent Taxilus after him, - becauſe he 
was of the ſame nation. The latter advancing as near 
to him as he might, without running any danger of being 
wounded, called out to him to ſtop, in order to heat the 
meſſage he had brought him from Alexander. Porus turn- 
ing back, and ſeeing it was Taxilus his old enemy; How! 
ſays be, ir it not Taxilus that calls, that Trailer to tis 


country and kingdom ? Immediately after which, he would 


have transfixed him with his dart, had he not inſtantly te- 


tired. Notwithſtandiog this, Alexander was {till deftroums * | 
to fave ſo brave a prince, and thereupon diſpatched other 


officers, among whom was Meroe, one of his intimate 
friends, who beſought him, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to wait 
upon a conqueror, altogether worthy of him. After much 
intreaty, Porus conſented, and accordingly ſet forward. 


Alexander, who had been told of his coming, advanced 
forwards in order to receive him with ſome of his train. 


Being come pretty near, Alexander ſtopped, purpoſely to 
take a view of his ſtature and noble mien, he being about 
five cubits in height *. Porus did not ſeem dejected at 
his misfortune, but came up wich a reſolute countenance, 
like a valiant warrior, whoſe courage in defending his do- 


minions, ought to acquire him the eſteem of the brave 


prince who had taken him priſoner. Alexander ſpoke 
firſt, and with an auguſt and gracious air, aſked him how 
he defired to be treated? Like a ling, replied Porus. Bur, 
continued Alexander, do you aſk nothing more] | No, re» 
plied Porus; all things are included in that fingle word. 
Alexander, track with this greatneſs of ſoul, the magnas. 
nimity of which ſeemed heightened by diſtreſs, did not 
only reſtore him his kingdom, but annexed other-provin- 
ces to it, and treated him with the higheſt teſtimonies of 
honour, eſteem and friendſhip, Porus was faithſul to him 
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s The Harder. 
till his death. It is hard to ſay, whether the victor or the 
vanquiſhed beſt deſerved praiſe on this occaſion. 
Alexander built a city on the ſpot where the battle had 

been fought, and another in that place where he had croſſ- 
ed the river. He called the one Nicaca from his victory; 
and the other, Bucephalon, in honour, of his horſe who 
died there, not of his wounds, but of old age, After hay- 
ing paid the laſt duties to ſuch of his ſoldiers as had loſt 
their lives in battle, he ſolemnized games, and offered up 
facriſices of thanks, in the place where he had ſed the 
8 9 
his prince did not know to whom he was indebted 
hos his victories. We are aſtoniſbed at the rapidity of 
Alexander's-conquelts ; the eaſe with which he ſurmounts 
the greatelt obſtacles, and forces almoſt impregnable cities; 
the uniaterrupted and unheard- of felicity that extricates 
him out of thoſe dangers into which his raſhneſs plunges 
him, and in which, one would have concluded he mult a 
hundred times have periſhed, But to unravel theſe my- 
ſterĩous kinds of events, ſeveral of which are repugnant to 
the! uſug} oourſe of things, we mult, go back to @ ſuperior 

_ cauſe, unknown to the profane biſtorians and to Alexan · 
der himſelf... This monarch was, like Cyrus, the mini- 

ſter and inſtrumeut of the ſovereign Diſpoler of empires, 

who raiſes and de ſtroys them at pleaſure, He had receiy- 
ed the ſame orders: to ovrthrow the Perſian and eaſtern 
empires, as Cyrus to deſtroy that of Babylon. The ſame 


power coded iheir ente rprix es, aſſured. them of ſuc- 


ceſs, proteded and preſerved them from all dangers, till 
they had executed their commiſſion and compleated their 
miniſtry. We may apply to Alexander, the words which 
| God: ſpake to Cyrus in 1faiab, (k) Cyrus, whoſe right 
band I have holden, to ſubdue nations before bim; and 
I will cauſe the joins of kings to open before him the 199+ 
leaved gulet, and: the gates fhall-nat be ſhut [will go 
before: thee, and male the craoked paths firaight : I awill 
breakiin pieces the gates of braſs, and cut in ſunder the 
bart of iron. And I will give thee treaſures of darkneſs, 
ao.. : —5. * 
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and hidden treaſures of fecret places.----T * thee, tho 

thou baſt not known me. This is the true and only cauſe of 
the incredible ſucceſs with which this conqueror was attend- 
ed; of his unparalleled bravery ; the aſſection his ſoldiers 
had for him, the foreknowlege of his felicity, and his aſſu · 


rance of ſucceſs, which aſtoniſhed his molt intrepid captains. 
Sect. XVI, flexander aduances into Todd, 4 0 rey . 


fron relating to the Brachmant. That prince reſolves 
to march as far as the Ganges, which raiſes a gene- 
ral diſcontent in bis army. Remonſirances being made 
to him on that account, he-lays-aſide his defign, and is 
contented with going no further than the ocean. He 
ſubdues all things in his way thither, and is expoſed 
to great danger at the ſiege of the city Y the Oxydra- 
cae; and arriving at laſt at the ocean, le afterward: 
'  freparts for his return into Europe. 


(k) A Lexander, after his famous victory over Porus, 
advanced into India, where he ſubdued a great 
many nations and cities. He looked upon himſelf as a 
conqueror by profeſhon as well as by his dignity, and en- 
gaged every day in new exploits with ſo much ardour and 


vivacity, that he ſeemed to fancy himſelf inveſted with a 


perſonal commiſſion, and that there was an immediate o- 


bligation upon him to ſtorm all cities, to lay waſte all pro- 


vinces, to extirpate all nations which ſhould fake his 
yoke ; and that he ſhould have conſidered himfelf as guilty 
of a crime, had he forbore viſiting every corner of the 
earth, and carrying terror and deſolation wherever he 
went. He paſſed the Aceſines, and afterwards the Hydra- 
otes, two conſiderable rivers. Advice was then brought 
him, that a great number of free Indians had made a con- 
federacy to defend their liberties ; and among the reſt the 
Caytheans, who were the molt valiant and moſt flalful of 
thoſe nations-in the art of war; and that they were-en- 
camped near a ſtrong city, called Sangala. Alexander ſet 
out againſt theſe Indians, defeated them in a pitched battle, 
took the city, "and razed it to the very foundations, 


(k) A. M. 3678. Ant. J. C. 336. Q. Curt. lib, is. cap. 1+ 
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) One day, as he was riding at the head of his army, 
ſome philoſophers, called Brachmans in the language of that 
country, were converſing together, as they were walking 
in a meadow. The inſtant they perceived him, they all 
ſtampt againſt the ground with their feet. Alexander, ſur- 
prized at this extraordinary geſture, demanded the caufe 
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of it. They anſwered, pointing to the ground with their 
fingers, © That no man poſſeſſed any more of that element, 
than he could enjoy : that the only difference between him 
and other men, was, that he was more reſtleſs and ambi- 
tions than they, and over-ran all ſeas and lands, merely 
to harm others and himſelf : And yet---he would die at 
laſt, and poſſeſs no greater a part of the earth than was 
neceſſary for his interrment. The King was not diſplea- 
ſed at this anſwer : but he was hurried on by the torrent 
of glory, and his actions were the very reverſe of what 
he approved, je 

Theſe Brachmans, ſays Arrian, are in great veneration 
in their country, They do not pay any tribute to the prince, 
but aſſiſt him with their counſel, and perform the ſame 
offices as the Magi do to the kings of Perſia, They aſſiſt 
at the public ſacrifices; and if a perſon deſires to ſacrifice 
in private, one of theſe muſt be preſent, otherwiſe the In- 
dians are perſuaded they would not be agreeable to the gods, 
They apply themſelves particularly to conſulting the ſtars ; 
none but themſelves pretend to divination ; and they fore- 
tel, chiefly, the change of weather and of the ſeaſons, If 
aBrachman has failed thrice in his predictions, he is ſilen · 
ced for ever. 
Their ſentiments, according to Strabo, are not very 
different from thoſe of the Greeks, They believe that the 
world had a begioning ; ; that it will end; that its form is 


circular; that it was created by God, who preſides over, 
and fills it with his majeſty, and that water is the princi- 
ple of all things, With regard to the immortality of the 
ſoul, and the puniſhment of the wicked in hell, they fol- 
low the doctrine of Plato; intermixing it, Ike that philo- 


(1) Arrian, lib. vi. p. 275, 276. Id. in indec. p. 324. Strab. lid, 
XV. P. 74 $-=-717, Flut. in Alex. p. 701, Q. Curt. lib. vill cap. 9. 
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ſopher, with ſome fictions, in order to ongrels or deſeribe 
thoſe puniſhments, 

Several among them go always ated. whence the Greeks. 
give them the name of Gymnoſophilts. Many incredible 
particulars are related, concerning the auſterity of their 
lives and their prodigious patience, Their only meat and 
drink is roots and water. As they admit the metempſy- 
choſis, and believe that the ſouls of men tranſmigrate into 
thoſe of beaſts, they abſtain from the fleſh of animals. It 
is thought that Pythagoras borrowed this doctrine fromthe 
Brachmans. They continue whole days ſtanding with their 
faces towards the ſun, and that in the ſeaſon when this 
planet darts its rays with the greateſt violence, - Perſuad- 
ed that it is beneath the dignity of a man to wait calmly for 
death, when he finds himſelf oppreſſed by age or ſickneſs, 
they hold it glorious to prevent their laſt hour, and bur 
themſelves alive; and, indeed they pay no honours to thoſe 
who die merely of old age; and imagine they would pol- 
lute. their funeral pile, and the fire that is to burn them to 
aſhes, ſhould they go into it otherwiſe than full of hte and 
vigour, Other Brachmans, more judicious and humane 
than the former, live in cities, and aſſociate with their 

own ſpecies; and ſo far from conſidering ſelf murder as a 
virtuous or brave action, they look upon it as a weakneſs 
in man_not to wait patiently the ſtroke of death, and as a 
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Cicero admires in his Tuſculan Queſtions, the invincible, 
patience, not only of the Indian ſages, but alſo of the * 
women of that country, who uſed to conteſt for the ho- 
nour of dying with their egnmon huſband. This privilege 
was reſerved for that wife whom the huſband had loved 
moſt affectionately; and was given in her favour by the 
ſentence of perſons appointed for that purpoſe, who never 
gave a judgment till ſuch time as they made a ſtrict 


* — 7 — * 5 
2 2 
wu 


* Mulieres in India, cum eſt cujuſque carum vir mortuus, in certa- 

= EN veniunt, quam plurimum ille dilexerit ; plures enim 

fin is ſolent eſſe nuptae. Quae eſt victrix, ea lacta, — warn 

ful, una cum viro in rogum imponitur: illa victa, moeſta diſcedit. 
Tuſe. Quaeſt. lib, v. n. 78. 
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eximination, and heard the allegations on all ſides. The 
wife on whom the preference was beſtowed, ran to meet 
death, and aſcended the funeral pile with incredible joy 
and patience ; whilſt the ſurviving wives withdrew in the 
deepeſt tranſports of $ID, and with their eyes bathed 
in tears. 
© The deſcription which (m) Porpbyrias has left us of 
theſe philoſophers, reſembles in many particulars that given 
above, According to this author, the Brachmans live on 
herbs, roots and Fruits. They abſtain from animals of 
every kind, and if they touch any, they thereby render 
_ themſelves unclean. They ſpend the greateſt part of the 
day and night in ſinging bymns in honour of their gods. 
They faſt and pray perpetually, The greateſt part of them 
live alone and in the deepelt ſolitude, and neither marry 
nor profeſs any thing. They-wiſh for nothing fo cafneſtly 
as death; and conſidering this life as a burden, they wait 
impatiently for the moment when the ſoul will leave the 
body. 

| Theſe ehlloſopticrs exif ill in India, where they are 
called Bramins ; and retain, in many points, the tradition 
and tenets of the antient Brachmans. 

Alexander, paſſing near à city wherein ſeveral of theſe 
Brachmans dwelt, was very deſirous to converſe with them, 
and, if poſhble, to prevail with ſome of them to follow 
him. Being informed that theſe philoſophers never made 
viſits, but that thoſe who had an inclination to fee them 
' mult go to their houſes, he concluded, that it would be 
beneath his dignity to go to them; and not juſt, to force 
theſe ſages to any thing contrary to their laws and uſages, 
Oneſicritus, who was a great philoſopher, and had been a 
diſciple of Diogenes the Cynic, was deputed to them. He 
met, not far from the city, with fifteen Bramins, who 
from morning till evening ſtood always naked in the ſame 
poſture in which they at firſt had placed themſelves, and 
afterwards returned to the city at night. He addreſſed 
himſelf firſt to Calanus, and told lim the occaſion of 
his comiag. The latter, gazing upon Onelicritus's cloaths 


(m) Lib. de abſtin. Animal, 
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and ſhoes, could not forbear laughing; after which he told 
him, Thatantiently the earth had been coyered with bar- 
ley and wheat, as it was at that time with duſt ; that be» 

ſides water, the rivers uſed to flow with milk, honey, oil 
and wine, That man's. guilt had occaſioned a change of this 
happy condition; and that Jupiter, to puniſh their ingrati- 
tude, had ſentenced them to a long, painſal labour. That 
their repentance afterwards moving him to'edtnpaſſion, he 
had reſtored them their former abundange ; however, 
that by the courſe of things they ſeemed to be returcing 
to their antient confuſion. This relation ſhews evidently, 
that theſe philoſophers had ſome notion of the felicity of the 
ſirſt man, and of the evil to which he had been ſentenced 
for his ſins. > | 
After this firſt converſation, Oneſicritus ſpoke to Man- 
danis, the chief, and as it were, the ſuperior of the band. 
This Brachman faid, © That he thought Alexander wor- 
thy of admiration, in ſeeking thus for wiſdom in the migſt 
of the cares of his government; * that he was the firſt, 
who had ever united in himſelf the two characters of con- 
queror and philoſopher; that it were to be wiſhed, that 
the latter character were the attribute of thoſe who could 
infpire the wiſdom which they themſelves poſſeſſed, and 
command it by their authority.” He added, that he could 
not conceive the motive which had prompted Alexander 
to undertake ſo long and laborious a journey, nor what he 
came in ſearch of, ia ſo remote-a country, 
Oneſicritus was very urgent with both of them to quit 
their auſtere way of life, and follow the fortune of Alex- 
ander, ſaying, that they would find in him a generous maſ- 
ter and benefactor, who would heap upon them honours 
and riches of all kinds. Then Mandanis aſſuming a haughs 
ty, philoſophical tone, anſwered, ** That he did not want 
Alexander, and was the fon of Jupiter as well as. himſelf : 
That he was exempted from want, defire or fear : That 
ſo long as he-thould live, the earth would furniſh him all 
things neceſſary for his ſubſiſtence, and that death would 
nd him of a troubleſome companion (meaning his body) and 
Mee, yap ie ure ty og dh. 
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ſet him at full liberty.“ Calanus appeared more tractable; 
and, notwithſtanding the oppoſition and even the prohibi- 
tion of his ſuperior, who reproached him for his abject 
ſpirit, in ſtooping ſo low as to ſerve another maſter beſides 
God, he followed Oneſicritus, and went to Alexander's 
court, who received him with great demonſtrations of joy, 
We find by hiſtory, that this people uſed often to em- 
ploy parables and ſimilitudes for conveying their thoughts, 
One day ashe was diſcourſing with Alexander, upon the 
maxims of wiſe policy and a prudent adminiſtration, he ex- 
hibitedto that prince a ſenſible image and a natural emblem 
of his empire, He laid upon the ground a great ox- hide 
which was very dry and ſhrunk up, and then ſet his foot 
upon one end of it. The hide being preſſed ſo gave way, 
and all the other ends flew up: going thus quite round the 
hide, and preſſing the ſeveral ends of it, he mede him ob- 
ſerve, that whilſt he lowered it on one ſide, all the reſt roſe 
up, till treading at laſt upon the middle, the hide fell e- 
| qually on all ſides, By this image he hinted to him, that 
it would be proper for him to reſide in the center of his 
dominions, and not undertake ſuch long journies. We 
ſhall-ſoon ſhew the reader, the manger” in which this 2 
loſopher ended his days. 

n) Alexander being determined to continue the war 
as long as he ſhould meet with new nations, and to lock 
upon them as enemies whilſt they ſhould lire independent 
on him, was meditating about paſſing the Hyphaſus. He 

uas told, that after paſſing that river he mult travel eleven 
days through deſarts, and that then he would arrive at 
the Ganges, the greateſt river in all India. That farther 
in the country lived the Gangaridae and the Prafii, whoſe 
king was preparing to oppole his- entering his dominions, 
at the head of twenty thouſand horſe, and two hundred thou- 
ſand foot, reinforced by two thouſand chariots : and, which 
ſtruck the greateſt terror, with three thouſand elephants, 
A report of this being ſpread n the an, Turprizcd 


(u) Q. Curt. I. ix. c. 1-9. Aan, s. N. 21434 & I. u. 
p. 235459. Plut. in Alex. p. 699, 701.1 Diod. J. xv. 5. 58 
570, Juſtin, I. xit. c. 9, 10. 
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all the ſoldiers, and raiſed a general murmur. The Mace - 
donians, who, after having travelled through ſo many coun- 
tries, and being grown grey in the ſield, were inceflantly 
directing their eyes and withes towards their dear, native 


country, made loud complaints, that Alexander.ſhould e- 


very day heap war upon war, and danger on danger. They 
had undergone, but juſt before, ine xpreſſible fatigues, hav- 
ing been expoſed to rain accompanied with ſtorms and 
thander, for above two months, Some bewailed their ca- 
lamities in ſuch terms as raiſed compaſſion; otbers inſo- 
lently cried aloud, that they would march no farther, _ 
Alexander, being informed of this tumult, and that 
ſecret aſſemblies were formed in his camp, to prevent the 
ill conſequences of them, ſent for the officers into his tent, 
and commanding them to call the ſoldiers together, he 
made the following ſpeech: I am not. ignorant, O ſol-. 
diers, that the Indians have publiſhed ſeveral things, pur» 
poſely to terrify us; but ſuch diſcourſes and artifices art 
not unuſual to you. Thus the Perſians deſcribed the traits 
at Cilicia, the vaſt plains of Meſopotamia, the rivers Ty- - 
gris and Euphrates, as ſo many inſurmountable difficulties, 
and yet your bravery conquered them. Do you repent 
you have followed me thus far? As your glorious deeds 
have ſubdued for you a multitude of provinces, as ycu 
have extended your conqueſts beyond the Iaxarthes ard 
mount Caucaſus; as you ſee the rivers of India ficw 
through the midſt of your empire; why are you afraid of 
crolling the Hypbaſus, and of ſetting up your trophies on 
the banks of it, as on thoſe of the Hydaſpes ? What ! can 
the elephants, - whoſe number is ſo falſly augmented, ter- 
rity you to ſuch a degree? But has not experience taught 
you, that they are more deſtructire to their own maſ- 
ters than to the enemy? Endeavours are uſed to intimi- 
date you by the dreadful idea of ionumerable armies ; 
but are they more numerous than thoſe of Darius? It is 
ſure very late for you to count the legions of the enemy, 
after your viQories have made Aſia a deſart. It was when 


you croſſed the Helleſpont that you oo ght to hare refle- 
Vor. VI. F 1 ; 


” 
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ed on the ſmall number of our forces : but now, the Scy- 


thians form part of our army; the Bactrians, the Sogdians 


and the Dahae are with us, and fight for our glory, 1, 
however, do not depend on thoſe Barbarians, It is on you 


only that I rely: your victorious arms only are preſent to 
my imagination, and your courage alone affures me ſucceſs, 
So long as I ſhall be ſurrounded with you in fight, I ſhall 
not have any occaſion to count the number of my troops 
nor that of the enemy, provided you go on to batt le with 
the ſame marks of joy and confidence you have hitherto 


diſcovered, Not only our glory, but even our fafety is at 


ſtake. Should we now retreat, it will be ſuppoſed that 
we fly before our enemies, and from that moment we ſhall 


appear as mean as the enemy will be judged formidable; 


for you are ſenſible, that in war reputation is every thing. 


It is in my power to make uſe of authority, and yet I em- 
ploy entreaties only, Do not abandon (I conjure you) I 
do not fay your king and maſter; but your pupil and com- 
panion in battles. Do not break to pieces in my hand that' 
glorious palm, which will ſoon, unleſs envy rob me of ſo 


great a glory, equal me to Hercules and to Bacchus.“ As 


| the ſoldiers ſtood with their eyes caſt on the ground, and 


did not once open their lips; © What! continued he, do 
I'then ſpeak to the deaf? Will no one liſten to me, nor 
condeſcend to anſwer ? . I am abandoned, 1 am be- 


trayed, I am delivered up to the enemy. But — I will 
advance ſtill further, though I go alone. The Scytbians 


and Bactrians more faithful than you, will follow me whi- 


therſoever I lead them. Return then to your country, and 


boalt, ye deferters of your King, that you abandoned him, 


As for myſelf, 1 will here meet either with the victory 
you deſpair of, or with a glorious death, which hencefor- 


wards ought to be the ſole object of my withes,” 


Notwithſtanding this lively, pathetic ſpeech, - the ſol · 


diers ſtill kept a profound ſilence. They waited in expec- 


tation of hearing their commanders and chief officers re · 
monſtrate to the King; that their affection was as- ſtrorg 


as ever, but that, as their bodies were coyered with 
woddds, and worn out with toils, it would be impoſlibie 
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for them to continue the war. However, not ove of them 
preſumed to addreſs him in their favour, The examples 
of Clitus, and that of Calliſthenes, were ſtil] recent. The 
officers, who were then with him, had a hundred times 
ventured their lives in battle for their prince; but they 
had hot the courage to hazard the loſing of their fortunes 
by telling him the truth. Whilſt therefore the ſoldiers, 
as well as officers, continued dumb, without once daring 
to lift up their eyes, there roſe on a ſudden a murmur, 
which increaſing by inſenſible degrees, broke into ſuch deep 
groans and floods of tears, that the King himſelf, whoſe 
anger was now changed into compaſſion, could not forbgar - 
WEepddfe pos © hb r 4, h | 7 

At laſt, whilſt the whole aſſembly were in tears, and 
in deep ſilence, Coenus took courage, and drew near to 
the throne, diſcovering by his air and adion, that he de- 
fired to ſpeak,, And when the ſoldiers ſaw bim take off 
his helmet, that being the cuſtom when any perſon ſpoke 
to the King, they beſought him to plead the cauſe of ihe 
army; and accordingly he ſpoke as follows: No, Sir, 
we are not changed with. regard to our aſſection for yon 
God forbid that ſo great a calamity ſhould ever befal us. 
We hall always retain the fame zeal, the fame affection 
and fidelity, We are ready to follow you at the hazard 
of our lives, and to march whitherſoever you ſhall thiak 
fit to lead us, But if your ſoldiers may be allowed to lay 
before you their ſentiments ſincerely, and without diſguiſe, 
they beſeech you to condeſcend fo far as to give car to 
their reſpectful complaints, which nothing but the moſt 
extreme neceſſity could have extorted from them. The 
greatneſs, Sir, of your exploits has conquered, not only 
your enemies, but even your ſoldiers themſelves. We 
have done all that it was poſſible for men to do. We have 
croſſed ſeas and lands. We ſhall ſoon Lave marched to 
the end of the world; and you are meditating the con · 
queſt of another, by going in ſearch of new India's, un- 
known to the Indians themſelves. Such a thought may 
be worthy of your valour, but it ſurpaſſes ours, and our 
ſtrengih füll more, Behold thoſe ghaſtly faces, and thoſe 
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| bodies covered over with wounds and ſcars, You are ſen- 
ble how numerous we were at your firſt ſetting out, and 
you ſee what now remains of us. The few, who ate 
eſcaped ſo many toils and dangers, are neither brave nor 
itrong enough to follow you. All of them long to reviſit 
their relations and country, and to enjoy in peace the fruit 
of their labours and your victories. Forgive them a deſire 
natural to all men. It will be glorious, Sir, for you to 
have fixed ſuch bbundaries to your fortune, as only your 
moderation could preſcribe you; and to have vanquiſhed 
-* yourſelf, after having conquered all your enemies.“ 
**Coenus had no fooner ſpoke, but there were heard, on 


all fides, cries and confuſed voices intermixed with tears, 


calling upon the King as their lord and their father. Af. 
rerwards, all the reſt of the officers, eſpecially thoſe who 


aſſumed a greater authority becauſe of their age, and for 
that reaſdn could be better excuſed the freedom they took, 


made the ſame humble requeſt : but ſtill the King would 


not comply with it. It muſt coſt a«monarch many pangs, 


before he can prerail with himſelf to comply with things 
repugnant to his inclination,” Alexander therefore ſhut him - 


ſelf up two days in his tett, without once ſpeaking to any 


one, not even to his moſt familiar friends, in order to ſee 
whether ſome change might not be wrought in the army, 
as frequently happens on ſuch occaſions. But, finding it 
would be impoſſible to change the reſolution of the ſoldiers, 
he commanded' them to prepare for their return, This 
neus filled the whole army with inexpreſſible joy; and 
Alexander never appeared greater, or more glorious, than 
on this day, in which he deſigned, for the ſake of his ſub- 
jects, to ſacrifice ſome part of his glory and grandeur, 
The whole camp ecchoed with praiſes and bleſſings of A- 
Texander, for having ſuffered himſelf to be overcome by 
his own army, who was-invineible to the reſt of the world. 


No triumph is comparable to thoſe acclamations and ap- 


plauſes that come from the heart; and which are the lively 

and ſincere overflowings of it; and it is great pity that 
princes are not more affected wich them. 

Alexander had not ſpent abore three or four months, 
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at moſt, i in-conqueriog all the country between tlic Indus 
and the Hyphaſus, called to this day Pengab, that is 6e 
five waters, fromthe five rivers which compoſe it. Be- 
fore his ſetting out, he raiſed twelve altars, to ſerve as 
ſo many trophies and h for the victories he had 
obtained. 

Theſe inſtances of gratitude in * to o the gods were 
auended with the moſt incredible marks of vanity. The 
altars which he etected in their honour were 75 feet high. 
He cauſed a camp to be marked out three times as large 
again as his own, and ſurrounded it with foſſes 30 feet 
in depth by 10 broad. He ordered the foot to prepare 
and leave each in his tent two beds ſeven feet and an half 
in length, and the cavalry to make mangers for the horſcs 
of twice the uſual dimenhons, - Every thing elſe was in 
proportion, Alexander's view in theſe. orders, which 
flowed from an extravagance. of vanity, Was to leave po- 
ſterity monuments of his heroic and more than human 
grandeur, and to have it believed that hithfelf and his fol- 
lowers were ſupeifor to all other mortals. 

He afterwards croſſed the Hydraotes, and left Porus all. 
the lands he had conquered; as far as the Hyphaſus. He 
alſo reconciled this monarch with Taxilus, and 323 : 
peace between them by means of an alliance, equally ad- 
vantageous to both. (o) From thence he went and encamp · 
ed on the banks of the Aceſines; but great rains having 
made this river overflow its banks, and the adjacent coun · 
tries being under water, he was obliged to remove his camp 
higher up. Here a ſit of ſiekneſs carried off Coenus, whoſe 
lols was bewailed by the King and the whole army. There 
was not a greater officer among the Macedonians, and he 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very peculiar manner in every 
battle in which he engaged. He was one of thoſe ſingu» 
larly good men, zealgns for the public, all whoſe actions 
are free from felf-interefted. or ambitious views, and who 
bear ſo great a love to their King, as to dare to tell him 
the truth, be che conſequence what it will. But now A 
ander was preparing for his departure. 

(6) Art. in Ind. pag. 319. _—_ gy Av. pag. 692. | 
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Hlis fleet conſiſted of eight hundred veſſels, as well 
gallies as boats, to carry the troops and proviſions. Every 
thing being ready, the whole army embarked, about the 
ſerting of the Pleiades or ſeven ſtars, according-to Ariſto- 
bulus, that is, about the end of October. The fifth day, 
the fleet arrived where the Hydaſpes and Aceſines mix 
their ſtreams. Here the ſhips were very much ſhattered, 
becauſe theſe rivers unite: with ſuch prodigious” rapidity, 
that great ſtorms ariſe in this part, as in the open ſea. At 
laſt he came into the country of the Oxydracae and the 
Malli, the moſt valiant people in thoſe parts. Theſe 
were perpetually at war one with another; but, having 
united for their mutual · ſafety, they had drawn together 
ten chouſand horſe, and fourſcore thouſand foot, all vigor- 
ous young men, with nine hundred chariots. However, 
Alexander defeated them in ſeveral engage ments, diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed them of ſome ſtrong holds, and at laſt marched a- 
gainſt the city of the Oxydracae, whither the greateſt part 
were retired, Immediately he cauſes the ſcaling-ladders 
to be ſet up; and, as they were not nimble enough for 
Alexander, he forces one of the ſcaling-ladders from a 
ſoldier; runs up the firſt (covered with his ſhield) and 
gets to the top of the wall, followed only by Peuceſtes 
and Limneus. The ſoldiers, believing him in danger, 
mounted ſwiftly to fuccour him; but the ladders break - 
ing, the King was left alone. Alexander, ſeeing bimſelf 
the butt againſt which all the darts were levelled, both from 
the rowers and from the rampart, was ſo raſh, rather 
than valiant, as to leap into the city, which was crouded 
, with the enemy, having nothing to expect, but to be either 
taken or killed before it would be poſſible for him to riſe, 
and without once having an opportunity to defend himſelſ, 
or revenge his death. But, happily for him, he poiſed 
his body im ſuch. a manner, that he fell upon bis feet; 
and, finding himſelf ſtanding, ſword in hand, he repulſed 
ſuch as were neareſt him, and even killed the general f 
the enemy, who advanced to run him through. ;- Happily 
for him a ſecond time, not far from thence: there ſtood a 
- great tree, againſt the trunk of which he leaned, his ſhield 
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receiving all the darts that were ſhot at him from a dif- 
tance; for no one dared to approach him, ſo great was 
the dread which the boldneſs of the enterprize, and the fire 
that ſhot from his eyes, had ſtruck into the enemy. At 
laſt, an Indian let fly an arrow three foot long (that being 


the length of their arrows) which piercing his coat of mail, 


entered a conſiderable way into his body, a little above the 
right fide.” So great a quantity of blood iſſued from the 
wound, that he dropt his arms, and lay as dead. Be- 
hold then (p) this mighty conqueror, this vanquiſner of 
nations, upon the point of loſing bis life, not at the head 

of his armies, but in a corner of an obſcure city, into 
which his raſhneſs had thrown him. - The Indian, who 
had wounded Alexander, ran, in the greateſt tranſports 
of joy, to {trip him; however, Alexander no ſooner felt 
the hand of his enemy upon him, but, fired with the thirſt 
of revenge, he recalled his ſpirits; and, laying hold of 
the Indian, as he had no arms, he plunged” his dagger into 
his ſide. Some of his chief officers, as Peuceſtes, Leonatus, 
and Timaeus, who bad got to the top of the wall with 
ſome ſoldiers, came up that inſtant; and attempting impoſſi - 
bilities, for the ſake of ſaving their ſovereign's life, they 
form themſelves as a bulwark round his body, and ſuſtain 
the Whole effort of the enemy. It was then that a mighty 
battle was fought round him. In the mean time the ſoldi- 
ers, who had climbed up with the officers above-mention- 
ed, having broke the bolts of a little gate ſtanding be- 
tween two towers, they, by that means, let in the Ma- 
cedonians. Soon after the town was taken, and all the 
inhabitants were pot to the ſword, without diflinQion of 


age or ſex. 


The firſt care they woke; was to carry Alexander into 


his tent, Being got into it, the * ſargeons cut off, ſo very 


dexterouſly, the wood of the ſhaft which had been ſhot into 
bis body, that they did not move the ſleel point; and, after | 


: rr him, they found that it was a bearded t arrow; 


(0 Plut. de fortun. Alex. p 
In theſe ages they and 15 — were the ſame thing. 
( ow arrows” are called that S beards at thcir points like fiſh 
"* Auimadvertunt hamos ineſſe tclo,”? | 
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and that it could not be pulled out, without danger, unleſs 
the wound were widened. The King bore the operation 
with incredible reſolution, ſo that there was no occaſion for 
people to bold him, The inciſion being made, and the 
arrow drawn out, ſo great an eſſuſion of blood enſued that 
the King fainted away. Every one thought him dead; 
but the blood being ſtopt, he recovered by degrees, nd. 
knew the perſons about him. All that day, end the Whole, 
night after, the army continued under arms round his tent; 
and would not ſtir from their poſts, till certain news was 
brought of his being better, and that he began to take a 
little reſt. | 

At the end of the ſeven days he had employed for his 
recovery, before his wound was cloſed; as he knew that the 
report of his death increaſed among the Barbarians, he 
cauſed two veſſels to be joined together, and had his tent 
pitched in the middle, in fight of every one; purpoſely to 
ſhew bimſelf to thoſe who imagined him dead, and to ruin, 
by this means, all their projects, and the hopes with which 
they flattered themſelves; He afterwards went down the 
river, going before, at ſome diſtance. from the reſt of the 
fleet, for fear leſt the noiſe of the oars ſhould keep him from 
ſleep, which he very much wanted. When be was a 
little better, and able to go out, the ſoldiers, who were 
upon guard, brought him his litter, but he refuſed it; 
and, calling for his horſe, mounted him. At this ſight, 
all the ſhore and the heighbouripg foreſts, ecchoed with 
the acclamations of the army, who imagined they ſaw 
him riſe, ia a manner, ſrom the grave. Being come near 
his tent, he alighted, and walked a little way, ſurrounded 
with a great number of ſoldiers, ſome of whom kiſſed bis 
bands, whilſt others claſped his knees; others again were 
contented with only touching his cloaths, and with ſeeing 
him; but all in general burſt into tears, - and calling for a 
thouſand bleſſings from heaven, wiſhed him long le, and 


an uninterrupted ſeries of proſperity. | 
At this inſtant deputies came from ho Mall, "Sith the 


© | chiefs of the Oxydrachae, being one hundred and Gxty, 


belides the governors of the cities and of the province, 


«ls. who brought him preſents, and paid him homage, plead- 
ion ing in excuſe for not having done it before, their ſtrong 
for Jove of liberty. They declared, that they were ready to 
the receive for their governor, Whomſoever he pleaſed to no- 
hat minate; that they would pay him tribute, and give him 
d; hoſtages, | He demanded a thouſand of the chief perſons 
and, of their nation, whom he alſo might make uſe of in war, 
ole till he had ſubjected all the country; They put into his 
nt; hands ſuch of their countrymen as were handſomeſt and 
Was beſt ſhaped, with five hundred chariots, though not de- 


e a manded by him, at which the King was ſo much pleaſed, 
| that he gave them back their nen and appointed Phi- 
lip their governor. 

Alexander, - who was orie at this embaſſy, and 
found his ſtrength increaſe daily, taſted with ſo much the 
greater pleaſure the fruits both of his victory and health, 
as he had like to have loſt them for ever. His chief cour- 
tiers and moſt intimate friends thought it a proper junc- 
ture, during this calm and ſerenity of his mind, for them 
to unboſom themſelves, and expoſe their fears to him: it 
was Craterus ſpoke on this occaſion. We begin, royal 
Sir, to breathe and live, now we ſind you in the conditĩ - 
on to which the goodneſs of the gods has reſtored you, 
But how great were our fears and our gricfs !- How ſevete- 
ly did we reproach ourſelves, for having abandoned, in 
ſuch an extremity, our king, our father! It was not in 
our power to follow him, but this did not extenuate our 
guilt, and we look upon ourſelves as criminals, in not ha- 
viog attempted impoſſibilities for your ſake. But, Sir, ne- 
ver plunge us in ſuch deep affliction hereafter, Does a 
wretched paultry town deſerve to be bought at fo dear a 
price as the loſs of your life ? Leave thoſe petty exploits 
and enterprizes to us, and preſerve your perſon ſor ſuch 
occaſions only as are worthy of you. We {till ſhadder with 
horror, when we reflect on what we ſo lately were ſpecta- 
tors of, We have ſeen the moment, when the molt ab- 
ject hands upon earth were going to ſeize the greateſt prince 
in the univerſe, and deſpoil him of his royal robes. Permit | 
us, Sir, to ſay, you are not your own maſter, but that you 
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and that it could not be pulled out, without danger, unleſs wh 
the wound were widened. The King bore the operation, ing 
with incredible reſolution, ſo that there was no occaſion for i 
people to hold him, The inciſion being made, and the rec 
arrow drawn out, fo great an eſſuſion of blood enſued that mir 
the King fainted away, + Every one thought him dead; holt 
but the blood being ſtopt, he recovered by degrees, nd; oft 

knew the perſons about him. All that day, and the whole till 
night after, the army continued under arms round his tent; han 
and would not ſtir from their poſts, till certain news was beſt 
brought of his being better, and that he began to take a man 
little reſt. that 
At the end of the * days he had employed for his lip 1 
recovery, before his wound was cloſed; as he knew that the / 
report of his death increaſed among the Barbarians, he foun 
cauſed two veſſels to be joined together, and had his tent grea 
pitched in the middle, in fight of every one; purpoſely to as he 
ſhe w bimſelf to thoſe Who imagined him dead, and to ruin, tiers 
by this means, all their projects, and the hopes with which ture, 
they flattered themſelves. He afterwards went down the to u 
river, going before, at ſome diſtance. from the reſt of the was 

fleet, for fear leſt the noiſe of the oarꝭ ſhould keep him from Sir, 
ſleep, which he very much wanted. When he was a on te 
little better, and able to go out, the ſoldiers; who were But! 
upon guard, brought him his litter, but he refuſed it; ly di 
and, calling for his horſe, mounted him. At this fight, ſuch 
all the ſhore and the neighbouring foreſts. ecchoed with our p 
the acclamations of che army, who imagined they ſaw guilt, 
him riſe, in a matner, from-the grave. Being come near ring 
his tent, he alighted, and walked a little way, ſurrounded | ver p 
with a great number of ſoldiers, ſome of whom kifſed bis wretc 
hands, whilſt othersclafped his knees; others again were price 
contented with only touching his cloaths, and with ſeeing and e 
him; but all in general burſt into tears, - and calling for a occaſi 
thouſand bleſſings from heaven, wiſhed him long * horro 
an uninterrupted ſeries of proſperity,” _ | tors o 
At this inſtant deputies came from the Malli, with the je& he 
chiefs of the Qxydrachae, being one hundred-and laxty, in the 
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(s. who brought him preſents, and paid him homage, plead- 
on ing in excuſe for not having done it before, their ſtrong 
or love of liberty. They declared, that they were ready to 
he receive for their governor, Whomſoever he pleaſed to no- 
at minate ; that they would pay him tribute, and give him 
"FF hoſtages. He demanded a thouſand of the chief perſons 
nd of their nation, whom he alſo might make uſe of in war, 
dle till he had ſubjected all the country: They put into his 
t; hands ſuch of their countrymen as were handſomeſt and 
Vas beſt ſhaped, with five hundred chariots, though not de- 
e a manded by him, at which the King was ſo much pleaſed, 


| that he gave them back their e and appointed Phi- 
i lip their governor. 

Alexander, - who was eri at this embaſſy, and 
found his ſtrength increaſe daily, taſted with ſo much the 
greater pleaſure the fruits both of his victory and health, 
as he had like to have loſt them ſor ever. His chief cout - 
tiers and moſt intimate friends thought it a proper junc- 
ture, during this calm and ſerenity of his mind, for hem 
to unboſom themſelves, and expoſe their fears to him: it 
was Craterus ſpoke on this occafion. ** We begin, royal 
Sir, to breathe and live, now we find you in the conditi- 
on to which the goodneſs of the gods has reſtored you. 
But how great were our fears and our griefs ! How ſevete- 
ly did we reproach ourſelves, for having abandoned, in 
ſuch an extremity, our king; our father ! It was not in 
our power to follow him, but this did not extenuate our 
guilt, and we look upon ourſelves as criminals, in not ha- 
ving attempted impoſfibilities for your ſake. But, Sir, ne- 
ver plunge- us in ſuch deep alffliction hereafter, Does 2 
wretched paultry town deſerve to be bought at fo dear a 
price as the loſs of your life? Leave thoſe petty exploits 
and enterprizes to us, and preſerve your perſon for ſuch 
occaſions only as are worthy of you. We {till ſhadder with 
horror, when we reflect on what we fo lately were ſpecta- 
tors of, We have ſeen the moment, when the molt ab- 
jet hands upon earth were going to ſeize the greateſt prince 
in the univerſe, and deſpoil him of his royal robes. Permit - 
us, Sir, to ſay, you are not your own maſter, but that you 
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owe yourſelf to us: we have a right over your life, ſince niſh | 
ours depends on it; and we dare take the freedom to con. taine 
jure you, as being your ſubje&s and your children, to be ardoi 

more careful of ſo precious a liſe, if not for your own ſake, from 
at leaſt for ours, and for the felicity of the univerſe, ” princ 
The King was ſtrongly touched with theſe teſtimonies will | 
of their affectioa, and havingembraced-them-ſeverally with 9 
ine xpreſſible tenderneſs, he anſwered as follows: © I can - ratet 
not enough thank all preſent, who are the flower of my either 
citizens and friends, not only for your having this day pre- placet 
ferred my ſafety to your own, but alſo for the {trong proots in vu 
you have given me of your zeal and affection from the be - mere 
ginning of this war; and if any thing is capable of making unbo! 
me wiſh for a longer life, it is the pleaſure of enjoying, for ous ſ. 
years to come, ſuch valuable friends as you. But give me ſon, 
leave to obſerve, that in ſome caſes we differ very much in ought 
opinion. You wiſh to enjoy me long; and even, if it he wa 

were poſlible, for ever ; but, as to myſelf, I compute the enter 
length of my exiſtence, not by years, but by glory. | to ſur 
might have confines. iny ambition within the narrow limits Al 
of Macedonia; and, contented with the kingdan my an- afſem! 

- celtors left me, have waited; in the midſt of pleaſures and place 
indolence, an inglorious old age. I own, chat if my vic- march 
tories, not my years, are computed, I ſhall ſeem to have the G. 

lived long: but can you imagine, that after having made ſixty 
Europe and Aſia but one. empire ; after having conquered them 
* the two nobleſt parts of the world, in the tenth year of my lexan 
| . -reign and the thirtieth of my age, that it will become me cordit 
4 to {top in the midſt of ſo exalted a career, and diſcontiaue After 
| the-purſuit of glory to which I have entirely devoted my* aria, | 
| | ſelf? Know, that this glory ennobles all things, and gives prince 
| a true and ſolid grandeur to whatever appears inſignificant. fieze o 
In what place ſoever I may fight, I ſhall fancy myſelr upon wounc 
= the (tage of the world, and in preſence of all mankind. I and fy 
| confeſs that I have atchieved mighty things hitherto ; but Alexa 
b | the country we are now in, reproaches me that a woman lemy, 
| has done ſtill greater. It is Semiramis I mean, How many in his 
31 nations did ſhe conquer! How many cities were built by his cu 
her ! . What magnificent and ſtupendous works did the f- ſome 1 
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din! How ſhameful is it that I ſhould not yet have at- 
tained to ſo exalred a pitch of glory! Do but ſecond my 


ardbur, and 1 ſhalt ſoon ſurpaſs her. Defend me only 
from ſecret cabals and domeſtic treaſons, by which moſt 


princes loſe their lives, I take the reſt upon myſelf, and 


will be anſwerable to you for all the events of the war.“ 
This ſpeech gives us a perfect idea of Alexander's cha- 
rafter. He had no notion of true glory. He did not know 
either the principle, the rule or end of it. He certainly 
placed it where it was not. He was ſtrongly prejudiced 
in vulgar error; and cheriſhed it, He fancied himſelf born 
merely for glory, and that none could be acquired but by 
unbounded, unjuſt and irregular conduct. Ia his impetu- 
ous (allies after a miſtaken glory, he followed neither rea- 
ſon, virtue nor humanity; and, as if his ambitious caprice 
ought to have been a rule and ſtandard to all other men, 
he was ſurprized that neither his officers nor ſoldiers would 
enter into his views; and lent themſelves very unuillingly, | 
to ſupport” his ridiculons enterprizes. | 
Alexander, after having ended his ſpeech, diſmiſſed the 
aſſembly, and continued encamped for ſeveral days in this 
place. He afterwards went upon the river, and his army 
marched after him upon the banks, He then came among 
the Sabracae, a powerful nation of Indians. Theſe had levied 
ſixty thoaſand foot and fix thouſand horſe, and reinforced 
them with five hundred chariots; however, the arrival of A- 
lexander ſpread a terror through the whole country, and ac- 
cordingly they ſent ambaſſadors to mike, their ſubmiſſion, 
After having built another city which he aſſo called Alexan- 
dria, he arrived in the territories of Muſicanus, a very rich 
prince, and afterwards in thoſe of King Samus. At the 
hege of one of this king's towns Prolemy was dangerouſly 
wounded; for the Indians. bad poiſoned all their arrows 
and ſwords, fo that the wounds they made were mortal. 
Alexander, who had the higheſt love and eſteem for Pio- 
lemy, was very much afflicted, and cauſed him to be brought 
in his bed near him, that he himſelf might have an eye to 
his cure. He was his near relation, "and, according to 
ſome writers, a natural ſon of Philip, Ptolemy was ge 
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of the braveſt men in the army, was highly eſteemed in 
war, and had greater talents for peace. He was aveiſe 
to luxury, vaſtly generous, eaſy of acceſs, and did not 
imitate the pomp, which wealth and proſperity had made 
the reſt of the Macedonian noblemen aſſume: iu a word, 
it is hard to ſay, whether he were more eſteemed by his 
ſovereign or his country. We are told, there appeared 
to him in a dream a dragon, which preſented him an 
herb, as an effectual remedy; and that upon his waking, 
he ordered it to be ſent for, when laying it upon the 
wound it was healed in a few days, to the univerſal joy 
of the army. | $ | | | 
(g) The King continuing his voyage, arrived at Patala, 
about the beginning of the dog: days, that is, about the 

end of july; ſo that the fleet was nine months at lcalt 
from its ſetting out, till its arrival at that place. There 
the river Indus divides into two large arms, and forms an 
illand, but much larger, like the Delta of the Nile; and 
bence the city above-mentioned receives its name, Patala, 
according to (r) Arrian, ſignifying in the Indian tongue, the 
ſame as Delta in the Greek. Alexander cauſed à citadel 
to be built in Patala, as alſo an harbour and an azſenal for 
the ſhipping. This being done, he embarked on the right 
arm of the river, in order to ſail as far as the ocean, ex- 
poling in this manner ſo many brave men to the mercy of 
a river with which they were wholly unacquainted. The 
only conſolation they had in this raſh enterprize, was, 
Alexander's uninterrupted ſucceſs. When he had failed 
twenty leagues, the pilots told him that they began to 
perceive the ſea-air, and therefore believed that the ocean 
could not be far off, Upon this news, leaping for joy, 
he be ſought the ſailors to row with all their ſtrength, and 
told the ſoldiers, That they at laſt were come to the 
end of their toils, which they had ſo earneſtly deſired; that 
now nothing could oppoſe their valour, nor add to their 
glory; that without. Gghting any more, or ſpilling ol 


(g Strab. I. xv. p. C2 ; (r) Arrian in Indie: p. 314» 
Four hundred furlongs. 2 
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blood, they were maſters of the univerſe; that their ex- 
ploits had the ſame boundaries with nature; and that they 
ſnould be ſpectators of things, known only to the immor- 
tal gods.” | | $1 A. f | i | 

Being come nearer the ſea, a circumſtance new and un- 
heard-of by the Macedoniatis, thre them into th? atmoſt 
confuſion, and e&poſed the fleet to the greateſt danger; 
and this was the ebbing and flowing of the ocean. Forming 
a jadgment of this vaſt ſea, from that of the Mediterra- 
nean, the only one they knew, and whoſe ebbings are im- 
perceptible, they were very much altoniſhed when they 

| ſaw it riſe 'to a great height, and overflow the country; 
tala, and conſidered it as a mark of the anger of the gods, to 
the puniſh their-raſhneſs. They were no lefs ſurprized and ter- 
leaſt rified ſome hours after, when they ſaw the ebbing of the 
here fez, which now withdrew as it had before advanced, leav- 
NS an ing thoſe lands uncovered it had fo lately overflowed. The 
and fleet was very much ſhattered, and the ſhips being now u- 
tala, pon dry land, the fields were covered with cloaths, with 
broken oars and planks, as after a great ſtorm, | 

At laſt Alexander, after having ſailed full nine months 
al for in' rivers, arrived at the ocean, here gazing with the ut- 
right moſt eagerneſs upon that vaſt expaiiſe of waters, he ima- 
gined that this fight, worthy of ſo great a congueror as 
cy of himſelf, Yreatly overpaid all the toils he had undergone, 
and the many thouſand men he had loſt, to arrive at it, 
He then offered facrifices to the gods, and particularly to 
Neptune; threw into the ſea the bulls he had ſlaughtered, 
an 10 and a great number of golden cups; apd beſoupht the gods, 


9 not to ſuffer any mortal after him, to exceed the boynds 
* of his expedition. Finding that he had extended his con- 
1, 


quelts, to the extremities of the earth on that fide, he 


0 * imagined he had compleated his mighty deſign; and, 
7 A bighly delighted with himſelf, he returned to rejoin the reſt 
wen of his fleet and army, which waited for him at Patala and 


in the neighbourhood of it. 
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8 er. xvn. 8 in his 3 through deſerts, i, is 
grievouſſy diſtreſſed by famine. He arrives at Paſſagar. 


dae, where Cyrusr's monument ſtood. Or fines, a power: from 
ful lord, is put to death by the clande/line intrigue: «f conf 
Bagoas the eunuch, Calanus the Indian aſcend: a fu. teen 
neral pile, where he puts himſelf to death. Alexander lye | 
marries Statira the daughter of Darius. Harpalu; 1 
arrives at Athens; Demoſthenes is baniſhed, The barre 
Macedonian ſoldiers make an inſurrection, which A. ns in 
lexander appeaſes. He recalls Antipater from Mace. a 
donia, and ſends Craterus in his room. The Ki ing ſ palm 
row for the K. of Hepbacſtion. ed to 
oY Lexander being returned to patala, prepared all war- 
things for the departure of his fleet. He appoint- their 
ed Nearchus admiral of it, who was the only officer that had for tl 
dhe courage to accept of this commiſſion, which was a very Wl Len 
hazardous one, becauſe they were to fail over a ſea entire - rally 
ly unknown to them. The King was very much pleaſcd ſoldie 
at his accepting of it: and, after teſtifying his achnowleg- Af 
ment upon that account in the molt obliging terms, he the 72 
commanded him to take the belt ſhips in the fleet, aod 10 things 
go and ſound the ſea-coalt extending from the. Indus to kings 
the bottom of the Perſian gulph : and, after having given him a 
theſe orders, he ſet out by land ſor Babylon. in ord 
(t) Nearchus did not leave the Indus at the ſame time with 45 
Alexander. It was not yet the ſeaſon proper for failing, Mr 5 
lit was ſummer when the ſouthern- winds riſe; and the ſea- 2 
ſon of the north-winds, which blow in winter, was not 5 0 
yet come. He therefore did not ſet ſail till about the end Pet, 
of September, which was too · ſoon; and accordingly be : a 
was incommoded by winds for ſome days after his depar- * 
ture, and obliged to ſhelter himſelf for twenty-four days, bt 
We are obliged-for theſe particulars to Arrian, who bas ** 
given us an exact journal of this voyage copied from tha WW. d, 
of Nearchus the admiral, chanali 
Alexander, after having left Patala, arched through a 
the country of the Oritae, the capital whereof was called ſelr 85 


(s) Arrian, in Indic. p. 3 34. (i) Arrian. P. 335. 
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Ora or Rhambacis. Here he was in ſuch want of proviſion, 
that he loſt a great number of ſoldiers; and brought back 
from India ſcarce the fourth part of his army, which bad 
conſiſted of an hundred and twenty thouſand foot and fif- 
teen thouſand” horſe, Sickneſs, bad food, and the exceſ- 
ſive heats, had ſwept them away in multitudes ; but fa- 
mine made a till greater havock among the troops in this 
barren country, which was neither ploughed nor ſowed; 
its inhabitants being ſavages, who fared very hard, and led 
a moſt uncomfortable life. Aſter they had eat all the 
palm · tree roots that could be met with, they were oblig- 
ed to feed upon the beaſts of burthen, and next upon their 
war- horſes: and when they had no beaſts left to carry 
their baggage, they were forced to burn thoſe rich ſpoils, 
for the ſake of which the Macedonians had rum to the ex- 
tremities of the earth. The plague, a diſeaſe which gene · 
rally accompanies famine, compleated the calamity of the 
ſoldiers, and deſtroyed great numbers of them. 

After marching threeſcore days, Alexander arrived on 
the confines of Gedroſia, where he found plenty of all 
things; for the ſoil was not only very fruitful, but the 
kings and great men who lay neareſt that country ſent 
him all kinds of proviſions. He continued ſome time here 
in order to reſt his army. The governors of India hav- 
ing ſent, by his order, a great number of horſes, and-all 
kinds of beaſts of burthen, from the ſeveral kingdoms 
ſabje& to him, he remounted his troops; equipped thoſe 
who had loſt every thing; and ſoon after preſented all of 
them with arms, as beautiful as thoſe they had be- 
fore, which it was very eaſy for him to do, as they were 
upon the confines of Perſia, at that time in peace, and in 
a very flouriſhing condition. ag N 

He arrived in Carmania, now called Kerman, and went 
through it, not with the air and equipage of à warrior 
and a conqueror, but in a kind of maſquerade, and Bac- 
chanalian feſtivity; committing the molt riotous and ex 
travagant actions. He was drawn by eight horſes, bim- 
{elf being ſeated on a magnificent chariot, above which a 

Fs Gg 2 | | 
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ſcaffold was raiſed, in the form of a ſquare ſtage, 
where he palled the days and nights in feaſts and car - 
ouſing. This chariot was preceded and followed by an 
inficite number of others, ſome of which, in the ſhape 
of tents, were covered with rich carpets, and purple 
coverlets; and others, ſhaped like cradles, * were over- 
| ſhadowed with branches of trees. On the ſides of the roads 
and at the doors of houſes,,a great number of calks ready 
broached were placed, whence the ſoldiers drew wine in 
large flaggons, cups and goblets, prepared for that pur - 
pole. The whole country echoed, with the ſound of in- 
itruments, and the howling of the Baechanals, who, with 
their hair diſneveled; and like ſo many frantic creatures, 
ran up and down, abandoping themſelves 1 in every kind of 
licentiouſacſs, All this he did in imitation of the triumph 
of Bacchus, who, as we are told, croſſed all Aſia in this e- 
quipage, after he had conquered India. This riotous, 
diſſolute margh laſted ſeyen days, during all which time 
the army was never ſober, It Was very happy, ſays Quin- 


tus Curtius, for them, that. the conquered nations did not 


think of attacking them in this condition; for a thouſand 
reſolute men, well armed, might with great caſe have de- 
feated theſe conquerors of the world, Whilſt thus Plunge 
in wine and exceſs, -.. 

(u) Nearchus {till keeping along the ſea- N from the 
mouth of the Indus, came at aſt into the Perſian gulph, 
and arrived at the iſland of Harmulia, now called Ormus. 
He there was informed, that Alexander was not above five 
day's journey from, him, Having left the fleet in a ſecure 
place, he went to meet Alexander, accompanied on- 
ly by four perſons. The King was very anxious about his 
| fleet, When news was brought bim that Nearchus was 
arrived almoſt alone, he ĩmagined that, it had been entire- 
ly deſtroyed.; and that Nearchps had been ſo very happy 
as to eſcape from the general defeat. His artiyal tonfirm- 
ed him {till more in his opinion, when he bebeld a company 
of pale, . lean creatures, -whaſe countepances were ſo much 


changed, that it was ſcarce poſſible to know. them again. 
(u) Arrian, in Indic, p. 349--3$%+ 
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Taking Nearehus aſide, he told him, that he was overjoyed 
at his return, but at the ſame time was inconſolable for the 
loſs of his fleet, Tour feet, royal Sir, eried he immedi- 
ately, thanks fo the gods, is not le: upon which he re- 
hated the condition in which he had left it. Alexander 
could not refrain from tears, and confeſſed, that this hap- 
py news gave him greater pleaſure than the conqueſt of all 
Aſia. He heard, with uncommon delight, the account 
Nearchus gave of his voyage, and the diſcoveries he had 
made; and bid him return back, and go quite up the Eu- 
phrates as far as Babylon, purſuant to the firſt We ne 
had given him. 

In Carmania, many complaints were made to * 
der, concerning governors and other officers, who had 
prievouſly oppreſſed the people of yarivus provinces dur- 
ing his abſence; for fully perſuaded he would never re- 
turn, they had exerciſed every. ſpecies of rapine, tyranny, 
cruelty and oppreſſion, But Alexander, ſtrongly affec- 
ted with their grievances, and pierced to the very ſoul with 
their juſt complaints, put to death as many as were found 
guilty of male-adminiſtration, and with them fix hundred 
ſoldiers who- had been the inſtruments of their exaftions 
and other crimes, He even afterwards treated with the 
ſame feverity, all ſuch of his officers as were convicted 
of the like guilt, ſo that his government was beloved by 
all the conquered nations, He was of opinion, that a 
prince owes theſe examples of ſeverity to his equity, which 
ought to check every Kind of irregularity : to his glory, 
to prove he does not connive or ſhare in the injuſtice com- 
mitted in his name; to the conſolation of his ſubjects, 
whom he ſupplies, with a vengeance themfelyes ought ne- 
yer to exerciſe; in fine, to the ſafety of his dominions, 
which, by ſo equitable an adminiſtration, is ſecured from 
many dangers, and very often from inſurrections. It 
is a great unhappineſs to a kingdom, when every part of 
it refounds with exactions, vexations, oppreſſions, and cor- 
ruption, and not ſo much as a ſingle man is puniſhed, as a 
terror to the reſt; and that the whole weight of the _ 
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t authority falls. only upon the people, and never. on thoſe 


who ruin them. 
The great pleaſure Alexander took, in the "actount 


Which Nearchus gave him of his ſucceſsful voyage, made 


that prince have a great inclination to go upon the ocean. 
He propoſed, na leſs than to fail, from the Perſian gulph, 
round Arabia and Africa, and to return into the Mediter- 
ranean by the ſtreights of Gibraltar, called at that time 
Hercules's pillars ; a voyage which had been ſeveral times 
attempted, and once performed, by order of a Ring of E- 
gypt, called Nechao, as I have obſerved elſewhere, lt 
was afterwards bis deſign, when he ſhould have humbled 
the pride of Carthage, againſt which he was greatly ex- 
aſperateg, to croſs into Spain, called by the Greeks lberi, 
from the river Ibergs :. he next was to go over the Alps, 
and coaſt along Italy, where he would have had but a ſhort 
pallage into Epirus, and from thence. into 'Macedonia, 
For this purpoſe, he ſent orders to the vic os of Meſo- 
potamia and Syria, to build in ſeyetal parts of the Euphra- 
tes, and particularly at Thapſacus, ſhips ſufficient for that 


enterprize; ; and he cauſed to be felled, on mount Liba- 


nus, A great number of trees, which were to be carried 
into the above- -mentioned. city. But this project, as well 
as a great many more which he meditated, were all defeat- 
ed by his early death. 4 

Continuing his march, he went 0 Vaſſagardae, a city of 
Perſia, Orſines was governor of the country, and the great- 
eſt nobleman in it. He deſcenged from Cyrus ; and, be- 
{ies the wealth he inherited from his anceſtors, he him- 
ſelf had argafſed great treaſures, having, for many, years, 


ruled a large country. He had done the King a ſignal 
picce of ſervice. The perſon, who. governed the pro- 


vindes during Alexander s expedition into India, bappened 
td die; when Orſines obſerving, that, for want of a go- 
vernor, all things were running to confuſion, took the ad- 
miniſtration, upon himſelf, compoſed matters very happily, 


ond preſerved them in the utmoſt tranquillity till Alexan- 


der's arrival, He went to meet him with preſents of all 


- kinds for himſelf, as well as his officers. Theſe conſiſted 
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of a great number of fine managed horſes, chariots ehrich- 
ed with gold and ſilver, precious moveables, jewels, golden 
raſes of prodigious weight, purple robes, and four thou- 
ſand talents of ſilver in ſpecie . However, this geaerous 
magnificence proved fatal to him: for he preſented ſuch 
gifts to the principal grandees of the court, as inſinitely 
exceeded their expectations, but gave nothing to the eu- 
nuch Bagoas, the King's favourite; and this not through | 
forgetfulneſs, but out of contempt. Some perſons telling 
him how much the King loved Bagoas; he anſwered, © I 
honour the King's friends, but not an infamous eunuch.“ 
Theſe words being told Bagoas, he employed all his cre- 
dit to ruin a prince deſcended from the nobleſt blood in the 
eaſt, and irreproachable in his conduct. He even bribed 
ſome of Orſines's attendants, giving them inſt ructions how 
to impeach. him at a proper ſeaſon; and in the mean time, 
whenever he was alone with the King, he filled his mind 
with ſuſpicions and diſtruſt, letting drop ambiguous expreſ- 
ſions of that nobleman, as if by chance; and diſſembling 
very artfully the motives of his diſcontent. Nevertheleſs, 
the King ſuſpended. his judgment for the preſent, but diſ- 
covered leſs eſteem than before for Orſines, who knew no- 
thing of what was plotting againſt lum, ſo ſecretly the af- 
fair was carried on; and the eunuch, in his private dif- 
courſes with Alexaoder, was perpetually charging him ei- 
ther with exactions or treaſon, | 
The great danger to which princes are expoſed, = the 
ſuffering themſelves to be prejudiced and over reached in 
this manner by their favourites ; a danger ſo common, that 
St, Bernard, writiog to Pope Eugenius, (x) aſures him, 
that if he were exempt from this weakneſs, he may boaſt 
himſelf to be the only man in the world that is ſo. What 
is here ſpoken of princes, is applicable to all who repreſent. 
them, Great men generally liſten with pleaſure to the ſlan- 
derer; and for this reaſon, becauſe he generally puts on 
the maſk of affection and zeal, which ſooths their pride. 


(x) De Conſider. lib. 2. c. 14. 
About 600,000 pounds. 
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Slander always makes ſome impreſſion on the moſt equitable 
minds; and leaves behind it ſuch dark and gloomy traces, 
as raiſe ſuſpicions, jealouſies and diſtruſts. The artful 
ſlanderer is bold and indefatigable, becauſe he is ſure to c- 


| ſcape unpuniſhed; and is ſenſible, that he runs but very 


little danger, ia greatly pre judicing others. With regard 
to the great, they ſeldom enquire into ſecret calumnics, 
either from indolence, giddineſs, or ſhame to appear ſuſ- 
picious, fearful or diffident; in a word, from their unwil- 


lingneſs to own, that they were impoſed upon, and had 


abandoned themſelves to a raſh credulity. In this manner, 


the moſt unſullied virtue, and the moſt irreproachable fide- 


lity, are frequently brought to inevitable ruin. 


Of this we have a ſad example on the preſent occaſion, 


Bagons, after having taken his meaſures at a diſtance, at laſt 
gave birth to his dark deſign. Alexander, having cauſed 
the monument of Cyrus to be opened, in order to perform 
funeral honours to the aſhes of that great prince, found 
nothing in it, but an old rotten ſhield, two Scythian bows, 
and a ſcimitar; whereas he hoped to find it full of gold and 
filver, as the Perſians had reported. The King laid a gol- 


den crown on his urn, and covered it with his cloak; 


vaſtly ſurprized that fo powerful and renowned a prince had 
not been buried with greater pomp than à private man. 
Bagoas, thinking this a proper time for him to ſpeak, Arc 
we to wonder, ſays he, to find the tombs of kings ſo empty, 
ſince the houſes of the governors of provinces are filled with 
the gold of which they have deprived them? I, indeed, 


we had never ſeen this monument; but I have heard Darius 


2 that immenſe treaſures were buried in it. Hence 
© Hlowed the unbounded liberality and profuſion of Orſines, 
who, by beftowing what he could not keep, without ruin- 
ing himſelf, thought to make a merit of this in your ſight.” 

This charge was without the leaſt fayndation; and yet the 
magi, who guarded the ſepulchre, were put to the torture, 
but all to no purpoſe; and nothing was diſcovered relating 
to the pretended theft. Their filence, on this occaſion, 
ought naturally to have cleared Orſines; but the artful, 
nn diſcourſes of Bagoas, had made a deep impreſli- 
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e on on Alexander's mind, and by that means given calumny 
8, an eaſy acceſs to it, The accuſers, whom Bagoas had 
al ſuborned, having made choice of a favourable moment, 
e- came and impeached Orſines, and charged him with the 
ry commiſhon of ſeveral odious crimes, and among the reſt, 
rd with ſtealing the treaſures of che monument. At this _ 
's, charge, the matter appeared no longer doubtful, and the _ 4 
iſ. indications were thought ſufficient ; ſo that this prince was k 
il loaded: with chains, before he fo much. as ſuſpected that 
Ky any accuſation had been brought againſt him; and was put 
er, to death, without being ſo much as heard, or confronted 
le- with his accuſers, Too uohappy fate of kings, who do. 
not hear and examine things in perſon ; and who ſtill con- 
=y tiaue infatuated, notwithſtanding the numberleſs examples 
Laſt they read in hiſtory of princes, who have been I 
ſed in the like manner, 
rm l have already ſaid, that there had followed the Kin g an 
nd Indian, called Calanus, reputed the wiſeſt man of his goun-. 
ws, try, who, tho? he profeſſed the practice of the molt ſevere 
and philoſophy, had however been perſuaded, in his extreme 
zol- old age, to attend upon the court, (y) This man, having * 
ik; lived fourſcore and three years, without haying been ever 
had afflicted with ſickneſs; and having a very ſevere fit of the 
. cholic, upon his arrival at Paſſagardae, he reſolved to put 
* himſelf to death. Reſolutely determined not to let tbe 
pty, perfect health, he had always enjoyed, be impaired by 
with lingring pains; and being. alſo aſlured of falling into the 
** hands of phyſicians, and of being tortured wich loads of. 
mins medicine, he beſought the King to order the erecting of 


a funeral pile for him; and deſired, that after he had al- 
cended it, ſire might be ſet to it. Alexander imagined . 


nes 
— Calanus might ealily be diſſuaded from ſo dreadful a de- 
he.” ſign ; but finding, in ſpite. of all the arguments he could 


uſe, that Calanus was till inflexible, he at laſt was obli - 
ged to acquieſce with it, Calanus then rode on horſeback. 
to the foot of the funeral pile; offered up his prayers to 
the gods; cauſed libations to be performed upon himſelf, 


1 lib. vi. p. 276. Diod, lib. vii. p. 573, 574+ Plut. 
x. Pp. 703. wa” 


e . | 


a : 
practiſed at funerals; cut off a tuſt .of his hair, in imina- pl 
tion of victims ;><braced ſuch of hi "2+: 40 00 5 
ſent; intreated them bu merry wat dy " 
carouſe with Alexander aſſuring thety;! me time, A 
that he would ſoon-ſee tix prince in Babyfon. After ſay- 1 
ing theſe words, he aſcended, with the utmoſt chearſul - . 
neſs, the funeral pile, laid himſelf down upon it, and co- 
vered his face, and, when the flame catched him, he did du 
not make the leaſt motion; but, with a patience and con- fo, 
ſtancy that ſurprized the whole army, continued in the da 
poſture in which he at frſt had laid bimfelf ; and com- 
pleated his ſacrifice, by dying purſuant to the cuſtom prac- pb 
tiled by the ages of his country. * 
© (z) The hiſtorian informs us, that people differed very ” 
much in opinion with reſpe& to this action. Some con- his 
demned it, as ſuiting only a frantic, ſenſeleſs wretch ; o- 2 
thers imagined, he was prompted to it out of vain- glory, 1 
merely for the ſake of being gazed at, and to paſs ſor * 
a miracle in conſtancy (and theſe were not miſtaken : ) he 
in fine, others applauded this falſe heroiſm, which had —.— 
enabled him to triumph in this manner over ſorrow and hoy 
Alexander, being returned into his tent, after this dread- 1 | 
* ful ceremony, invited ſeveral of his friends and general 1 
_ officers to ſupper ; and, in compliance with Calanus's re · with 
queſt,” and to do him honour, he propoſed a crown, as a Ps 
reward for him who ſhould quaff moſt. He, who conquer- N 
ed on this occaſion was Promachus, Who ſwallowed four ſold; 
meaſures of wine, that is, eighteen or twenty pints, After the \ 
receiving the prize, which was a crown worth a * talent, to dil 
he ſurvived his victory but three days. Of theſe gueſts, wit 
forty one died of their intemperance: a ſcene, worthy of wall 
- cloſing that which Calanus had a little before exhibited ! ** 
(a) From Paſſagardae, Alexander came to Perſepolis; 10 
and, ſurveying the remains of the conflagration, was ex- 95.4 


aſperated againſt himſelf for his folly in ſetting it on ſire. 


(a) Diodore. (a) Arrian. de Indic. p. 357, 358. 
A thouſand crowns, | | he” 
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From hence he advanced. towards Suſa. Nearchas]” in 
complitice with his ark had begun to ſail up the Eu- 
phfates with his - but, upon adyice that Alexander 
was going to Sofa, . eswe de s the mouth ef 
the Paſt tigris, and el vp dis rer to a bridge, where 
Alexander Wane" fies the nayal and land ar- 
mies joined. * The Kinz ing "offered to his gods ſacrifices by 
way of thanks for his happy return, and great rejoicings 
were made in the camp. Nearchas received the honows 
die to him, for the care he had taken of the fleet; and 
for having conducted it ſo far ſafe a numberleſs | 
dangers. -. 

Alexander found in Suſa all the captives of quality he 
had left there. He married Statira, Darius's eldeſt daugh- 
ter, and gave the youngeſt to his dear Hephaeſtion, And 
in order that, by making theſe marriages more common, 
bis own might not be cenſured ; he perſuaded the greateſt 
noblemen of his court, and his deiner favourites, to imi- 
tate him. Accordingly they choſe from among the nobleſt 
families of Perſia, about fourſcore young maidens, whom 
they married. His deſi ien was, by theſe alliances, to ce - 
ment ſo ſtrongly the union of the two nations, that they 
ſhould thenceforward form but one, under his empire, The 
nuptials were ſolemnized after the Perſian manner, He 
likewiſe feaſted all the reſt of the Macedonians who. had 
married before in that country. It is related that there 
were nine thouſand gueſts at this feaſt, and that he gave . 
each of them a golden cup for the libations. 

Not ſatisfied with this bounty, he would alſo pay his 
ſoldiers debts. But finding that ſeveral would not deelare 
the ſum they owed, for fear of its being an artifice merely 
to diſcover thoſe among them who were too laviſh of their 
money ; he appointed, in his camp, offices, where all debts 
were paid, without aſking the name either of the debtor 
or creditor, His liberality was very great on this occa- 
ion, and gave. prodigious ſatisfaQtion ; we are told that 
it amounted to near ten thouſand ralents M but his indul- 
gence, in permitting every perſon to conch? his name, 

About Gftcen mae; dhoufand Pounds. 
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Vas a ſtill more agteeable cireumſtance. He reproached oy” 
the ſoldiers, for their ſeeming to ſufpect the truth of his * 
promiſe, and ſaid to them, That a King ought never 10 155 
forfeit bis word with his ſubjetr ; nor his ſubjects ſuſpect th F 
that be could be guilty. of” fo ſhameful a prevarication. A ſelf 
truly royal maxim, as it forms the ſecurity of a people, 8 
and the moſt ſolid glory of a prince; which, at the fame aſe 
time, may be'renounced for ever, by the violation of a 1 
Gogle promiſe; which, in affairs of porerattent, is the moſt mad 
fatal of all errors. to b 

And now there arrived at Sula thirty thouſand Perſian of U 
young men, moſt of them of the ſame age, and called, of h 
Epigomes, that is, ſucceſſors ; as coming to relieve the old * 
ſoldiers in their duty and long fatigues. Such only had ents 
been made choice of, as were the ſtrongeſt and beſt ſhaped kno! 
in all Perſia; ang had Veen ſent to the governors of ſuch 1 
cities as were either founded or conquered by Alexander, tere 
Theſe had inſtructed them in military diſcipline, and in all had 
things relating to the ſcience of war. They were all very nam 


| neatly drefſed, and armed after the Macedonian mandber. 
Theſe came and encamped before the city, where, drawing 
up in battle array, they were reviewed; and performed 
their exerciſes before the King, who was extremely "well 
pleaſed, and very bountiful to them afterwards, at which 
the Macedonians took great umbrage. And indeed, Alex- 
ander obſerving theſe were haraſſed and tired out with the 
length of the war, and often vented murmurs and com- 
plaints i in the aſſemblies ; he for that reaſon was. deſirous 
of training up theſe new forces, purpoſely to check the 
- licentiouſneſs of the veterans. It is dangerous to diſguſt a 
whole nation, and to favour foreigners too openly. 
(b) In the mean time Harpalus, whom Alexander, dur- 
ing his expedition into India, bad appointed governor of 
 Babylog, quitted his ſervice. Flattering himſelf with the 
hopes that this prince would never return from his wats 
in that country, be had given a looſe to all kinds of licen- 


(b) Put, in Demoſth. p. 857, 858. 
+ * Ov yap yprat ur vv Tov Szoikia anno Te N axnbevic wpo; 74 
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tiouſneſs, and conſumed in his infamous revels part of the 


bed wealthwith which he had been entruſted, As ſoon as he was 
bis informed that Alexander, in his return from India, pu- 
. niſhed very ſeverely ſuch of his lieutenants as had abuſed 
275 their power, he meditated how he might belt ſecure him- 
A ſelf, and for this purpoſe amaſſed five thouſand talents, 
ple, that is, about ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
me aſſembled fix thouſand ſoldiers, withdrew. into Attica, and 
f a landed at Athens, (c) Immediately all ſuch orators as 
noſt made a trade of eloquence, ran to him in crowds, all ready 
to be corrupted by bribes, as they were before by hopes 
ſan of them, Harpalus did not fail to diſtribute a ſmall part 
ed, of his wealth among theſe orators, to win them over to 
old his intereſt, but he offered Phocion ſeven hundred * tal- 
bad ents, and even put his perſon under his protection, well 
ped knowing the prodigious authority he had over the people. 
uch The famegf his probity, and particularly of his diſin- 
der, tereltedneſshid gained him this credit, Philip's deputies 
1 all had offered him great ſums of money in that prince's - 
ery name, and intreating him to accept them, if not for him- 
ner, ſelf, at leaſt fag! his children, who were ſo poor that it 
ring would be inff#thble for hem to ſupport the glory of his 
ned name: + 1f4hey nul me, replied Phocion, the little 
well ſpot of ground, with the produce of which I have bithert, 
nich lived, and which has raiſed me io the glory you mention, 
ex- will be ſufficient to maintain tbem; if it wifl nat, I de 
the not intend to leave them wealth, merely e and 
om- beighten their luxury. (d) Alexander having ſikewiſe ſent 
OUS bim an hundred talents 5, Phocion :aſked thoſe who 
the brought them, upon what deſign Alexander ſent him fo 
Qt a great a ſum, and did not remit any to the reſt of the A- 


thenians ? 77 i, replied they, becauſe Alexander looks 
upon you as the only juſt and virtuous man. Says Phocion, 


le) Plut. in Pho: p. 757. (d) Ibid, þ. Taps · 
, _—_ — thouſand crowns. 2 # 
mei ſimiles erunt, idem hic, inquit, agellus illos alef, qui me 
ad hanc dignitatem perduxit : ſin diſſimiles 22 nolo meis im 
fenſis illorum ali augerique luxuriam. Corn. Nep. in Phgc. c. 4. 
$ An hundred thouſand crowns. "2 . 
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He had loſt his voice; upon which fome wags crie 
_ that cheix orahad | been fg vos night,. not with a 


= he Gf = 8 1 0 * * 
let him ſuffer me fill to enjoy that tharadter, and be res 
ally what I am taken for. * 

The reader will ſuppoſe that he did vot give a more fa- 
vourable reception ta the perſons ſent by Harpalus, And 
indeed he ſpoke to them in very harſh terms, declaring that 
he ſhould immediately take ſuch meaſures as would be very 
difagreeable to the 85 on whoſe errand they came, in 
cafe he did not leave off bribing the city; ſo that Harpa- 
lus loſt all hopes from that quarter, 

Demoſthenes did' not at firſt ſhew more Favour to Har- 
palus. He adviſed the Athenians to drive him out from 
their city, and not to involve it in a war, upon a ver un- 
Jaſt occaſion, and at the ſame time without the lea ne. 
ceſſity. 

Some days after, Hatgatus, as an inventory was taking of 
his goods, having obſerved that Demoſthenes took a par- 
ticular pleaſure in viewing one of the King's cups of ſolid 
gold, and that he admired the faſhion, and the beauty of 
the workmanſhip, deſired him to take it in his hand, and 
tell him the weight of it. Demoſthenes taking the cup, 
was ſurprized at its heavineſs, add accordingly asked how 


much it weighed'? Harpalus anſwered with a ſmile, Twenty 


* talents, 1 Believe; : and that very evening ſent Him that 


ſum with the cup: for ſs gfe eat was Harpalus's penetra- 
r 


tion, that he could diſcover by the air and certain glances, 


the foible of a man ſtruck with the charms of gold. De- 
moſthenes could not reſiſt its power; but, overcome by 
this preſeor, and being F po longer walter of himſelf, he 
Joined on a ſudden with Hatpalus's 14 aud the very 


next morning, Wrappi ig his neck well in wollen cloths, 
he went tothe aſfembly. The people then ordered him 10 


riſe and make a ſpeech, but he refuſed, making 5 that 
alord, 


- "Twin thou 
+ The A es in the Gr the Wh is at or fab 14 WY Plu- 


tarch compares the * had been accepted b 'Demofthenes, to 
Dee Ne into his city, 


iſon (of the e ich a 5 
3 Kſpoſſeſſed | Mme of the command of it. Hapag un- 
Tns Jared, vt napad tyre; ppupav. 1791 
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a7 * ſpuingyy but an 4rgyrancy ; thereby intimating, that 
Harpalus's money had ſuppreſſed his voice. 

The people heigg told next day of the gift which 
\nd had been ſent to Deingſthenes,- were bighly exaſperated, 
Tat and refufed to hear his juſtification. Harpalus was thereu- 
ery ponexpelled the city; and in order to — tk: the perſons 
+0 who had taken btibes, the magiſtrates gommanded a flrict 
pa- ſearch to be made ia all houſes, that of Caricles excepted, 

who having. married but a little before, was.cxempt from 
lar this inquiry, out of reſpect to his bride. The politeneſs 
rom ſhewn on this occaſion does honour to Athens, and is not 
. always exerciſed elſewhere. . 
fo Demoſthenes, to prave FO innocence, propaſed. a de- 
cree, by which the ſenate of the Ateopagus was impawered 
g of to take cognizance of this matter. He was the firſt whey 
12 tried, and ſined upon being convicted fifty talents, for 
old the payment of which he was thrown into priſon; however, 
ty of he found means to eſcape, and left his country, Demoſt- 
and henes did not behave with refolation and magnanimity in 


cup, his baniſhment, reſiding generally at Aging or, Trezena ; 
how 2nd.cvery-time he caſt his eyes on Attica, his face would 
2 be corgred with tears 3 and he ſuffered ſuch words to drop 


from him as yers unworthy a brave man; words which - 


Ea” by do means correſpond. with his reſolute and generaus be- 
ys haviour during his adminiſtration. Cicero was raproacked 

De- with the ſame weakneſs in his exile, which ſhews that great 
ie by men are not ſuch. at all times, and on all occaſiana. 


bas what Panſavias relates in juſtifigation of Demoſthenes, 
ere true; and it is very probable it Was ſo. According 
o this author, arpalus, after flying from Atheos, was 
ized by Philoxenus the Macedonian; and being tacked, 
o extore from him the names of ſuch Athemans.as had 
in by _ oy ew once mention et 


Pla- 
nes. to i Itis impoſſible N . be words. 
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(e) It were to be wiſhed for the honour of eloquence, 3 
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-whoſe" name, had he been guilty, he would not have ſup. 
preſſed before Philoxenus, as that orator was his enemy, 
Upon the firſt report of Harpalus' s flying to Athens, 
Alexander, fully determined to'go-in perſon to puniſh 
Harpalus and the Athenians, had commanded a fleet to be 
equipped, Bur after news was brought that the people in 
their afſembly had ordered him to depart their city, he laid 
aſide all thoughts of returning into Europe. 

Alexander, having ſtill a. curiolity to ſee the ocean, 

came down from Suſa, upon the river Eulaeus; and after 
having coaſted the Perſian gulph to the mouth of the Ti- 
Aris, he went up that river towards the army, which was 

encamped-on the banks of it, near the ny of Opis, under 
the command of Hepbseſtion. 
' Upon his arriyal there, he publiſhed a declaration in the 
camp, by which all Macedonians,” who, by reaſon of their 
age, wounds, or any other infirmity, were unable to ſup- 
port any longer the fatigues of the ſervice, were permitted 
to return into Greece; declaring, that his defign was to 
diſcharge them, to be bountiful to them, and ſend them 
back to their native country in a ſafe and honourable man- 
ner. His intention was, in making this declaration, to 
oblige, and at the fame time give them the ſtrongeſt proof 
how greatly they were in his eſteem. However, the very 
_ contrary happened: for being already diſguſted upon ſome 
other accounts, eſpecially by the viſible preference which 
Alexander gave to foreigners, they imagined, that his te- 
ſolution was to make Aſia the ſeat of his empire, and to 
diſengage himſelf from the Macedonians; and that the 
only motive of his doing this, was, that they might make 
room for the new troops he had levied in the conquered 
countries, This alone was ſufficient to exaſperate then 
to fury, Upon which, without obſerving the leaſt order 
or diſcipline, or regarding the remonſtrances of their of- 
cers, they went to the King with an air of inſplence whit 
they had never aſſumed till theo, and with ſeditious cri 
unanimouſly demanded to be diſcharged ; faying farthe! 
that ſince he deſpiſed the ſoldiers who had gained him a 
bis victories, he and his father Ammon might carry on dt 
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war againſt Whomſpever, and in what manner they plea(- 


ed: but as for themſelyes, they were enn. 


to ſerve him any longer. 


The King, no way ſurprized and whhout onee-hefirar- | 


ing, jumps From, bis tribunal ; cauſes the principal muti- 


_ neers, Whom he himſelf voiced out to his guards, to be 


immediately ſeized, and orders chirteen to be puniſhed. 
This bold and yigorons action, which thunder. ſtruck the 
Macedonians; ſuppreſſed their courage in an inſtant. Quite 
amazed and confounded, and ſcarce daring to look at one 
another, they ſtood with downcaſt eyes, and were to d- 
pirited, and trembled ſo prodigiouſly, that they were un- 
able either to ſpeak or even to think, Seeing them in 
this, condition, he re· aſcended his tritanal, nem? after 
repeating to them. with, a ſevere countenance an me 
nacing tone of voice, ie numerous ſavours which Philip 


his father had beſtowed upon them, and all the marks f 


kindneſs and friendſhip by which he himſelf had diſtit : 


guihed them, he concluded with theſe words: Tou ali! 


deſite a diſcharge : I grant it yon. G0 now and publiſh 


to the whole world, that you hase left your prince to che 


mercy of the nations he had r who were more 
affoctianate to him than you. Aſter ſpeaking this, he 


appoints another in its 
diers; ſhuts, himſelf up for ſome days, and would not ſee 
an gelte all che time. 

"Had the Macedonians been ſentenced to die, it could 


not have ſurprizged them more than when news was brought 


them, that the King had conſided the guard of his perſon 
to che Perſians. They could ſuppreſs their grief uo lon» 


ger, ſo that noching was heard but cries; groans and la - 


N 


returned laddenly 3 into his tent; caſhiers his old guards: 
place all compoſed of Perſian fols  -— 


mentations. Soon after, they all run together to the King's 


tent, threw down their arms, confeſſing their- -guilt : ac- 


knowleging their fault with tears and Gghs; - declare that 


the los of life will not be ſo grievous, as the loſs of 


honour ; and proteſt, that; they will got leaye the place 
ull the King has pardoned them. At laſt, Alexander could 
no longer reſiſt the tender N 8 gave of their ſorrow 
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aud repentance; ſo that when he himſelf, at his coming 
out of his tent, ſaw them in this dejected condition, he 
could not refrain from tears: and, after ſome gentle re- 
proaches which were ſoſtened by an air of humanity atd 
kindneſs, he declared, ſo loud as to be heard by them all, 
that he reſtored them to his friendſhip. This was We 
them to life, as was manifeſt from their ſhouts. | 
He afterwards diſcharged ſuch Macedonians as were no 
longer able to carry arms, and ſent them back to their na- 
rive country with rich preſents. He commanded, thar at the 
_ exhityming of the public games, they ſhould be allowed 
the chief places in the theatre, and there fit with crowns 
on their heads; and pave orders, that the children of thoſe 
who had Toft their lives in his ſervice, ſhould receive, dur- 
ing their minority, the ſame pay which had been given 
their fathers. Such ſupport and honours granted to vete- 
rans, muſt neceſſarily ennoble, in a very conſpicuous man- 
ner, the military profeſhon I It is not poſſible for a go- 
verument to enrich every ſoldier in particular; but it may 
animate and conſole him by marks of diſtinction, which in- 
ſpire a ſtronger ardour for war, more conſtancy "_ ſer- 
vice, and nobler ſentiments and motives; | - 
Alexander appointed Craterus commander of theſe fol 
diers, to whom he gave the government of Macedonia, 
| Theſſaly and Thrace, which Antipater had enjoyed; and 
the latter was commanded to bring the recruits, inſtead 
of Craterus. - The King had long ſince been quite tired 
With the complaints of his mother and Antipater, who 
could not agree. She charged Antipater of aſpiring at ſo- 
vereign power, and the latter complained” of her violent 
and unttactable diſpoſition ;\ and had often declared in his 
letters, that ſhe did not behave, in a manner ſuitable to 
her dignity. It was with ſome reluQaoce r fe · 
figned his government. 
() From Opis, Alexander arrived at Ecbatana i in Me 
dia, where, after having diſpatched the moſt urgent affairs 
of the kingdom, he again ſolemnized games and feſtivals ; 
there had come to him en Wu 
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cers, makers of machinery, and other perſons ſkilled in 


ing the celebration of theſe feſtivals, that Hephaeſtion died 


abandoning himſelf to immoderate drinking, his whole 


days and nights in theſe exceſſes. In one of them Hephae- 
no ſtion loſt his life. He was the moſt intimate friend the 


na- King had, the conſident of all his ſecrets, and, to ſay all 
the in a word, a ſecond ſelf. Creatures only feemed to diſ- 
wed pute this honour with him. A few words, which one day 
wns eſcaped that prince, ſhews the difference he made between 
hoſe theſe two courtiers. Craterus, ſays he, loves the King, 
dur- but Hephaeſtion loves Alexander. This expreſſion ſigni- 
iven hes, if I miſtake not, that Hephaeſtion had devoted him- 
ete- ſelf, in a tender and affectionate manner, to the perſon 
nan» of Alexander; but that Craterus loved him as a Ring 
go- that is, was concerned ſor his reputation, and ſometimes 
may was leſs obſequious to his will; than he was zealous for 


h in- his glory and intereſt. An excellent character, but very 
 ſer- nne eee eee 
Hephae ſtion was much beloved by all the courtiers, as 


ſol· by Alexander himſclf. Modeſt, even · tempered, beneſi- 
onia, cent; free from pride, avarice and jealouſy ; he never 
and abuſed his credit, nor preferred himſelf to thoſe officers, 


whoſe merit made them" neceſſary to his ſovereign. He 


tired was univerſally regretted; but his death threw Alexan- 
who der into-exceffive forrow, to which he abandoned himfelf 
at {0+ in ſach a manner, as was unworthy ſo great a King. He 
-olent ſeemed to receive no conſolation, but in the extraordina» 


ry funeral honours he paid to his friend at his arrival in 
ONT commanded Perdiccas to carry his 
corpie, F . 2 SERIE : 

In order to remove, by buſineſs and employment, the 


melancholly ideas which the death of his favourite perpe- 
fairs tually awakened in his mind, Alexander marched his ar- 


my againſt the Cofſaei, a warlike nation inhabiting the 
mountains of Media, whom not one of the Perſian monarchs 
had ever been able to conquer. However, the King re- 


diverſions of this kind. It happened very unluckily, dur- 
of a diſeaſe which he brought upon himſelf. Alexander 


court followed his example, and ſometimes ſpent whole 
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duced them in ſorty days, eee vals a. Tigris 
| and marched towards Babylon. . 


SECT. XVIII. Alexauder, enters Babylon, contrary to ' 


the ſiniſter predictions of the, Magi and other. ſoath» 


. ſayers. He there lors 1 the plans ef ſeueral; voyages. 


_ and congueſts, He ſets about. repairing the breaches 
made in the peers of the Tigris and E uphrates, and 
rebuilding the temple Belus. He abandons himſelf 
to immaderate drinking, which brings him 10 big end. 
. The univerſal grief fpread over the xubole empire upon 
_ that account.» Syſigambis is not able to ſurvive bim. 
Preparations are mad: to convey Alexander's corpſe to 
"the temple of Fupiter Ammon in Lia. 
4s) Lexander being arrived within a lengve and a 
at half of Babylon, the Chaldeans, who pretend- 
ed to know futurity by the ſtars, deputed to him ſome. of 
their old men, to acquaint him, that he would be in dan- 
ger of his life, in caſe he entered that city; and were very 
urgent with him to goon further. The Babyloniſh aſtro- 
logers were held in fuch great reputation, that this advice 
made a prodigious impreſion on his mind, and filled him 
with confuſion and dread. Upon this, after ſending ſe 
veral of the grandees of his 'court to Babylon, he himſelf 
went another way; and having marched about ten leagues, 
he ſtopped for ſome time in the place where he had en- 
eamped his army. The Greek philoſophers, being told 
the foundation of his fear and ſcruples, 'waned upon him; 
when ſetting, in the ſtrongeſt light, the principles of Ana- 
xagoras, whoſe tenets they followed, they demonſtrat- 
ed to him, ir the ſtrongeſt manner, the vanity of aſtrolo · 
gy; and made him have fo great à con empt for divination 
in general, and for that of the Chaldeans in particular, 
that he immediately marched towards Babylon with his 
* 1 ) He 1 * were — in * 
e 


(g) Arrian. Uh. vi. 2294-309: Dee m. x. c. . Pl 
:6 Alex. p. 703707» 
1b) Diod, lib. xvi. P. $77- 55 Juſtin, id. Al. e. 13216. | 
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city, ambaſſadors from all parts of the world, who waited 
for his coming; the whole earth echoing fo much with 
the terror of his name, that the ſeveral nations came, wih 
inexpreflible ardour, to pay homage to Alexander, as to 
him who was to be their ſovereign, This view, which 
agreeably ſoothed the ſtrongeſt of all his paſſions, contri- 
buted very much to ſtifle every other reflection, and to 
make him careleſs of all advice that might be given him; 
ſo that he ſet forward with all poſſible diligence towards 
that great city, there to hold the (tates-general, in a mau- 
ner, of the world. After making a moſt magnificent en- 
try, he gave audience to all the ambaſſadors, with the 
grandeur and dignity fuitable to a great monarch; and at 
the ſame time, with the affability and politeneſs of a prince, 
who is deſirous of winning the affection of all. He loaded 
thoſe of Epidaurus with great preſents for the deity who 
preſides over their city, - as well as over health, but re- 
proached him at the ſame time. Aſeulapius, fays he, has 
/Jhewed me but very little indulgence, in not preſerving 
the lift of a friend, who was as dear to me as myſelf; In 
private, he diſcovered: a great friendſhip for ſuch of the 
deputies of Greece, as came to congratulate him on bis 
victories, and his happy return; and he reſtored them all 
the ſtatues and other curiolities which Xerxes had carried 
out of Greece, that were found in Sufa, Babylon, Paſſa- 
garda, andother places. We are told, that among theſe 
vere the ſtatues of Harmodius and Ariſlogiton, and that | 
they were brought back to Athens. 

The ambaſſadors from Corinth having offered him, in 
the name of their city, the freedom of it, he laughed at 
an offer which ſeemed altogether unworthy of one who had 


attained ſo exalted a pitch of grandeur and power, How- 


eyer, when Alexander was told that Corinth had granted | 
this privilege to Hercules only, he accepted it with joy; 
and piqued bimſelf upon treading in his ſteps,and reſembling 
him in all things. But, cries * Seneca, in what did this fran- 


* Quid illi Gmile habebat veſanus adoleſcens, cui pro virtute erat 
felix temeritas ? Hercules nihil bi vicit. Orbem terrarum tranſivit, 


non concupiſcendo, ſed vindicando :---malorum hoſtis, bonorum vin- 
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tic young man, with whom ſucceſsful temerity paſſed for 
virtue, reſemble Hercules? The latter, free from all ſelf- 
intereſted views, travelled through the world, merely to 
ſerve the ſeveral nations he viſited, and to purge the earth 
of ſuch robbers as infeſted. it: whereas Alexander, who is 
juſtly intitled the pluaderer of nations, made his glory 
gonſilt in carrying deſolation into all rlaens and in render. 
ing himſelf che terror of mankind. ; 

At the ſame time he wrote a letter, e n have 
been read publicly in the aſſembly of the Olympic games, 
whereby the ſcveral cities of Greece were commanded: to 
permit all exiles to return into their native country, thoſe 
excepted who had committed ſacrilege, or any other crime 
deſcrving death; and ordered Antipater to employ an arm - 
ed force, againſt {ach cities as ſhould refaſe to ohe. This 
letter was read in the aſſembly. But, as for the Atheni- 
ans and Etolians, they did not think themſelves obliged 
to put orders in execution, which ſeemed to interfere 
with their liberty. . 

_..: Alexander, aſter having diſpatched theſaadfaicn, Gnding 
himſelf now at leiſure, began to think of Hepbagſtion's 
burial, This he ſulemni aad with a,mpgnificence. the like 
of which bad never been ſean. As he himſelf undertook 


| the management of this funeral, be commanded all the 
neighbouring cities to contribute their utmoſt in exalting 
the pomp of it. He like wiſe ordered all the nations of 


Aſia, to extinguiſh-what the Perſians call the ſacred fire, 
till the ceremony of the interment ſhould be ended; which 


Was conſidered as an ill omen, it being never practiſed in 


Perſia, except at the death of its monarchs. All. che offi- 
gers and courtiers, to pleaſe Alexander, cauſed images to 
be catved of that lavounite, of gold, i ivory, and ative re 
cious materials. 

Ar the ſame time che King, having tured agrext 
number of architects and -fkilful workmen, fit cauſed: 
near fix furlongs of the wall of . ee be beat 


dex, terrarum mariſque pacator. At hic a pueritia latro — 
vaſtator· ſummum bonum duxit, — — « 
Senec. de. Benef. lib. i. cap 13. 13 
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down; and, having got together à great number of bricks; 


_ and levelled the ſpot deſigned for. the funeral pile, he had 


a moſt magnificent monumental ſtructure erected over it, 
This edifice was divided into thirty parts, in each where- 
of was raiſed an uniform. building, the roof of which was 
covered with great planks of palm-tree wood, The whole 
farmed' a perfect ſquare, the circumference of which was 
adorned with. extraordinary magnificence, Each ſide was 
a furlong, or an hundred fathoms, in length. At the 
foot of it, and in the firſt row, were ſet two hundred and 
forty four prows of ſhips gilded, on the “ buttreſſes or 
fupparters whereof the ſtatues of two archers, four cubits . 
high, with one knee on the ground, were fixed; and two 
other ſtatues, in an upright poſture, compleatly armed, 
bigger than the life, being five cubits in height. The ſpa- 
ces between the' prows were ſpread and adorned” with pur- 
ple cloth. Over theſe prows was a colonade of large flam- 
beaux, the ſhafts of which were fifteen cubits high, em- 


- belliſhed with crowns of gold at the part where they are 


held. The flame of thoſe flambeaux ending at the top, 
terminated towards eagles, which, with their heads turned 
downward, and extended wings, ferved as capitals, Dra- 
gons fixed near, or upon the baſe, turned their heads up- 
wards towards the eagles. Over this colonade, ſtood a 
third, in the baſe of which was repreſented, in relievo, a 
party of hunting of animals of every kind,” On the ſuperi 
or order, that is:the fourth, the combat of the centaurs was 
repreſented in gold, Finally, on the fifth, golden figures, 
repreſenting lions, and bulls, were placed alternately. The 
whole-edifice terminated with military trophies, after the 
Macedonian and. Barbarian faſhion, as ſo many ſymbols of 
the victory of the former, and defeat of the latter. On the 
eutablatutes and roof were repreſented Syrens, the hollow 
bodies of which were filled ſ but in an imperceptible manner) 
with muſicians, who fang mournſul airs and dirges in ho- 


nour af the deceaſed. . edifice RS ee of one 


. In Greek Evoridic; or ears. Theſe are two viects 4p timber, 
which project to the right and the let of the'prow. 
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hundred and thirty cubits high, that is, above an hundred * 
and ninety-five foot. that 
] The beauty of the deſign of this ſtructure, the ſingularity * 
| and magnificence of the decorations, and the ſeveral orna- ja” 
ments of it, ſurpaſſed the moſt wonderful productions of a 


fancy, and were all in an exquiſite taſl'e, Alexander had 
appointed to ſuperintend the building of this edifice, Staſi- 
crates, à great architect, and admirably well ſkilled in 
mechanicks, in all whoſe inventions and deſigns there ap- 
peared, not only prodigious magnificence and ſurprizing 
boldneſs, but ſuch a greatneſs as was ſcarce conceivable, 
(i) It was this artiſt, who, diſcourſing ſome time before 
with Alexander, had told him, that of all the mountains be 
knew, none would ſo well admit of being cut into the ſhape 
of a man, as mount Athos in Thrace : That, if he there. 
fore pleaſed but to give orders, he would make this moun- 
taia the moſt durable of all ſtatues, and that which would 
lie molt open to the view of the univerſe. In its left hand 
it ſhould hold a city, conſiſting of ten thouſand inhabitants; 
and from its right ſhould pour a great river, whoſe waters 
would diſcharge themſelves in the ſea. One would hare 
thought that this project would have pleaſed Alexander, 
who ſought for the great and marvellous in all things ; 
_ nevertheleſs he rejecled it, and wiſely anſwered, that it 
Vas enough there was one prince, whoſe folly mount Athos 
would eternize. This was meant of Xerxes, who having 
endeavoured to cut through the Iſthmus of that mountain, 
wrote a * letter to it in the moſt proud and ſenſeleſs terms, 
With regard to myſelf, ſays Alexander, mount Caucaſus, 
the river f Tanais, the Caſpian ſea, all which 17 paſed i in 
triumph, ſhall be my monument. - 
Ihe expence of the ſplendid monument which this 
priace erected in honour of Hephaecſtion, with that of the 


) Plat. de fortun. Alex. ſerm. I. p. 3333 

© * Proud Athos, who lifteſt thy head to heaven, be not 0 bold 3 

. workmen, ſuch rocks and ſtones as they cannot cut; 
| m1 cut thee n to e throw that into the le 
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funeral, amounted to upwards of twelve thouſand talents, 
that is, more than one million eight hundred thouſand 
pounds, But, what man was ever ſo ridiculouſly and 
extravagantly profuſe ?' All this gold, all this filver, was 
no other than the blood of nations, and the ſubſtance of 
provinces, which were thus ſacrificed to a vain oſtentation. 
To crown the affection which Alexander had for his de- 
ceaſed friend, ſomething was ſtill wanting to the honours 
he paid him, to raiſe them above human nature; and this 
was what he propoſed, and for that purpoſe had ſent to 
the temple of Ammon, a truſty perſon, named Philip, to 
enquire the will of the god. It doubtleſs was the echo of 
that of Alexander; and the anſwer was, that ſacriſices 
might be offered to Haephaeſtion, as a demi- god. Theſe 
were not ſpared: in any manner; Alexander himſelf firſt 
ſetting the example, when he made a great feaſt, to which 
upwards of ten thoufand perſons were invited. At the 
ſame time he wrote to Cleomenes, governor of Egypt, 
commanding him to build a temple to Hephaeſtion in Al- 
exandria, another in the iſle of Pharos. In this letter 
(which is ſtill extant) to excite his diligence, and haſten 
the work, he grants the governor, who was deſpiſed uni- 
verſally for his injuſtice and rapine, a general pardon for 
all his crimes, paſt, preſent, and future; provided that, 
at his return, the temple and city ſhould be compleated. And 
now nothing was ſeen but new altars, temples and feſtivals; 
no oaths were adminiſtered but in the name of the new dei- 
ty: to queſtion his divinity was a capital crime. An old 
officer (a friend of Hephaeſtion) having bewailed him as 
dead, in paſſing before his tomb, had like to have been 
put to death for it; nor would he have been pardoned, had 
not Alexander been aſſured, that the officer wept merely 
from ſome remains of tenderneſs, and not as doubting He- 
phacſtion's divinity, I cannot ſay, whether Alexander pre- 
railed ſo far, as to make any one give credit to Hephaeſti- 
on's. divinity ; but he himſelf. appeared, or at leaſt eridea» 
voured to appear, firmly perſuaded of it; aud gloried, not 
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only that he had a god for his father, but that he himſelf 
eould make gods. How ridiculous is all this! 

During almoſt a year which Alexander continued in Ba- 
bylon, he revolved a great number of projects in his mind; 
ſach as to go round Africa by ſea; to make a compleat 
diſcovery of all the nations lying round the Caſpian ſea, 
and inhabiting its coaſts; to conquer Arabia; to make war 
with Carthage, and to ſubdue the reſt of Europe, The 
very thoughts of fitting ſtill fatigued him, and the great 
vivacity of his imagination and ambition would never ſuffer 
him to be at reſt; nay, could he have conquered the whole 
world, he would have fought a new one, to ſatiate the 
aridity of his deſires. 

The embelliſhing of Babylon alſo employed his thoughts 
very much, Finding it ſurpaſſed in extent, in convenien- 
cy, and in whatever can be wiſhed, either for the neceſſi- 
ties or pleaſures of life, all the other cities of the eaſt, he 
reſolved to make it the ſcat of his empire ; and for that 
purpoſe, was deſirous of adding to it all the conveniencies 
and ornaments poſſible. 

This city, as well as the country round about, | hadſuf- 
fered prodigiouſly by the breaking of the bank or dyke of 
the Euphrates, at the head of the canal called Pallacopa. 
The river running out of its uſual channel by this breach, 
overflowed the whole country; and forcing its way perpe- 
tually, the breach grew at laſt ſo wide, that it would hate 
coſt almoſt as much to repair the bank, as the raiſing of 
it had done at firſt, So little water was left in the chan- 
nel of the Euphrates, about Babylon, that there was ſcarce 
depth enough for ſmall boats, which en was of 
great prejudice to the city. _ 

Alexander undertook to remedy this, ts which purpoſe 
he embarked upon the Euphrates; in order to take a vicw 
of the place. It was on this occaſion that he reproached 
in a ludicrous inſulting tone of voice, the Magi and Chal- 
| deans who accompanied bim, for the vanity, of their pre- 
dictions; ſince, notwithſtanding the ill omens-they had eu- 
deavoured to terrify him with (as if he had been a credu- 
| os woman) he however had entered Babylon, and vas 
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* returned very ſafe. Attentive to nothing but the ſubject 

of his voyage, he went and reviewed the breach, and gave 

i the proper orders for repairing and reſtoring it to its nr 
4% condition. 

| 0 1 This delign of Alexander merited the greateſt ch 

* such works are truly worthy great princes, and give im- 

* mortal honour to their name, as not being the effect of a 


ridiculous -vanity; but entirely calculated for the public 
£8 good, By the execution of this project, he would have 


oy recovered a whole province which lay under water; and 

| g have made the river more navigable, and conſequently of 

bor greater ſervice to the Babylonians, by turnivg it all again 
into its channel as before. 

ghts This work, after having been carried on the length of 

— thirty furlongs (a league and a half) was ſtopped by diffi- 

he culties owing to the nature of the ſoil; and the death of 


this prince, which happened ſoon after, put an end to this 
that project, and ſeveral others he had formed. A ſupreme 
cauſe, unknown to men, prevented i its execution, The 
real obſtacle to the ſucceſs of it, was, the curſe which 


if. God had pronounced againſt this city; an anathema which 
ke of no human power could divert or retard, (k) 7 will cut 
dope. off from Babylon the name and remnant, had the Lord of 
each, hoſts ſworn above three hundred years before : I will 


436 alſo make it a poſſeſſion for the bittern, and pools of water : 
and I will faveep it with the beſom ef deſtruction. 
(1) I Hall never be inhabited, neither ſhall it be dwelt in 
from generation to generation——neither ſhall the ſbep- 
berds make their felds there. Heaven and earth would 
ſooner have paſſed away, than Alexander's deſign been put 
in execution, No river was now to flow by Babylon; the 
places round it were to be overflowed and changed into un- 
mhabitable fens ; it was to be rendered inacceſſible, by 
the prodigious quantities of mud and dirt; and the city 


Chal- as well as the country abour it, were to be wered with 
pre ſtagnated waters, which ſhould make all acceſs to it imprac· 
" % ticable, | + Thus it now lies ; and all things were to con- 
4 1 


(1) 16. c. xiv, v. 23, 23. Ch Chap. xiii. v. 20. 
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ſpire to reduce it to this dejeRed (tate, in order that the 
prophecy might be compleatly ful6Hed ; (m) for the Lird 
of hofts hath purpoſed, and who ſhall di — it ? and bis 
hand is ſtretched out, and who ſhall turn it back ? Nothing 
ſhews more evidently the ſtrength and weight of this invin- 
cible curſe, than the efforts of the moſt powerful prince that 
ever reigned, a prince, the moſt obſtinate that ever was, with 
regard to the carrying on his projects; a prince, of whoſe 
enterprizes none had ever miſcarried; and who failed in this 
only, tho? it did not ſeem ſo difficult as the reſt. 
Another debgn which Alexander meditated, and had 
molt at heart, was the repairing the temple of Belus, 
Xerxes had demoliſhed it in his returh from Greece, and 
it had Jain in ruins ever fince. Now, Alexander was re- 
ſolved not only to rebuild it, but even to raiſe a much 
more magnificent temple. Accordingly, he had cauſed 
all the rubbiſh to be removed; and finding that the Magi, 
to whoſe care he had left this, went on but ſlowly, he 
made his ſoldiers work, Notwithſtanding ten thouſand of 
them were daily employed at it, for two months ſucceſſive · 
-ly, the work was not finiſhed at the death of this prince, 
ſo prodigious were its ruins. (n) When it came to the 
turn of the Jewiſh {ſoldiers who were in his army, to work 
as the reſt had done, they could not be prevailed upon to 
give their aſſiſtance ; but excuſed themſelves with faying, 
that as idolatry was forbid by the tenets of their religion, 
they therefore were not allowed to aſſiſt in building of 2 
temple, deſigned for idolatrous worſhip; and accordingly 
not one lent 4 hand on this occaſion. They were puniſhed 
for diſobedience, but all to no purpoſe ; ſo that, at laſt, 
Alexander admiring their perſeverance, diſcharged and 
ſent them home, This delicate reſolution of the Jews is 
a leſſon to many Chriſtians, as it teaches them, that they 
are not allowed to join or aſſiſt in the commiſſion of an ac 
tion that is contrary to the law of Gd. 
One cannot forbear admiring the conduct of Providence 
on this occaſion, God had broke to pieces, by the hand 


(m) Iſa. ch. xiv. \ v. 27. 5 (n) Joſephus contra Appian . 
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of his ſervant Cyrus, the idol ® Belus, the god who rival'd 
the Lord of Ifracl : he afterwards cauſed Xerxes to de- 
moliſh his temple. Theſe firſt blows which the Lord ſtruck 
at Babylon, were ſo many omens of its total ruin: and it 
was as impoſſible for Alexander to complete the re- build- 
ing of this temple, as for Julias, ſome centuries after, to 
reſtore that of Jerafalem. | 
Although Alexander employed himſelf in the works a- 
bove-mentioned, during his ſtay in Babylon, he ſpent the 
greateſt part of his time in ſuch pleaſures as that city at» 
forded ; and one would conclude, that the chief aim both 
of his occupations and diverſions, was to ſtupify himſelf, 
wi to drive from his mind the melancholy and afflicting 
ideas of an impending death, with which he was threaten- 
ed by all the predictions of the Magi and other ſoothſay- 
ers: for though in certain moments he ſeemed not to re- 
gard the various notices whicli had been given him, he was 
bowever ſeriodſly affected with them inwardly; and theſe 
gloomy reflections were for ever returning to his mind. 
They terrified him at laſt to ſuch a degree, that whenever 
the moſt inſignificant thing happened, (if ever ſo little ex- 
traordinary and unuſual) his imagination ſwelled it imme · 
diately to a prodigy, and interpreted it into an unhappy 
omen. The palace was now filled with ſacriſices, with 
perſons whoſe office was to perform expiations and puriſi- 
cations, and with others who pretended to prophecy. It 


was certainly a ſpectacle worthy a philoſophic eye, to ſee 


2 priace, at whoſe nod the world trembled, abandoned to 
the ſtrongeſt terrors; ſo true is it, days Plutarch, that 
if the contempt of the gods, and the incredulity which 
prompts us neither to fear or believe any thing, be a great 
misfortune, the ſuperſtitious man, whoſe ſoul is a prey to 
the moſt abject fears, the molt ridiculous follies, is equal - 
ly unhappy. It is plain that God, by a jult Judgment, 
took a pleaſure in degrading, before all ages and nati- 
ons, and in linking lower than the condition of the vul- 
gar, the man who had affected to ſet N aboye buman 


Dr 
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nature, and equal himſelf to the Deity. This prince had 
fought, in all his actions, that vain- glory of conqueſts which 
men molt admire; and to which they affix, more than 
to any thing elſe, the idea of grandeur : and God delivers 
him up to a ridiculous ſuperſtition, which virtuqus men of 
good ſenſe and underſtanding deſpiſe moſt, and than which 
nothing can be more weak or groveling. | + 
Alexander was therefore for ever ſolemniſing new feſti- 
vals, and perpetually at new banquets, in which he quaff- 
ed with his uſual intemperance. After having ſpent a whole 
night in carouſing, a ſecond was propoſed to him. He met 
accordingly, and there were twenty gueſts at table. He 
drank to the health of every perſon in company, and then 
pledged them ſeverally. After this, calling for Hercules's 
cup which held ſix bottles, it was filled, when he poured 
it all down, drinking to a Macedonian of the company, 
Proteas by name; and afterwards pledged him again, in 
the ſame furious hamper, He had no ſooner ſwallowed 
ir, but he fell upon the floor. Here then, eries Seneca, 
{deſcribing the fatal effects of drunkenneſs) is this hero; 
invincible: to all the toils of prodigious marches, to the 
dangers of ſieges and combats, to the moſt violent ex- 


tremes of | beat and cold; here he lies conquered by his 


intemperance, and firuck to the carth by the fatal cup of 


Hercules. 
In this conditicn be was ſeized with a 3 fever, 


and carried half dead to bis palace. The fever continu- 


ed, though with-ſome good intervals, in which he gave 


rhe neceſſary orders for the failing of the fleet, and the 
marching of his land- forces, being perſuaded. be ſhould 
foon recover. But at laſt, figdiog bimſelf paſt all hopes, 
and his voice beginning to fail, he drew his ring from his 
finger, and gave it to Perdiccas, with orders to convey his 


* to the temple of Ammon. 


* Alexandrom tot Meer toe prac tot hjewes, per quas, victa 
temporum locorumque difficultate, tranſierat, tot flumina ex ,gnoto 
ea dentia, tot mata tutum dimiferunt ; intemperantia bibendi, et ille 


Uerculcanus ac fatalis ſcyphus condidt, Senec. Epilt, 83. 
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| Notwithſtanding ® his great weakneſs, he however ſtrug · 
gled with death, and raihog himſelf upon his elbow, pre : 
ſented his ſoldiers (to whom he could not refuſe this laſt 
teſtimony of friendſhip) his dying hand to kiſs, After this, 
his principal courtiers aſking to whom he. left the empire? 
he anſwered, To the moſt worthy : adding, that he fore- 
ſaw the deciſion of this would give occaſion to ſtrange fu- 
neral games after his deceaſe. And Perdiccas enquiring 
further at what time they ſhould pay him divine honours ? 
He replied, Hhen you are happy, Theſe were his laſt 
words, and ſoon after he expired. He was thirty two 
years and eight months old, of which he had reigned 
twelve. He died in the middle of the {privg, the firſt year of 
the CXIVth Olympiad. 

(o) No one, ſays Plutarch and Arrian, ſuſpected then 
that Alexander had been poiſoned; and yet it is at this 
time that ſuch reports generally prevail. But the ſtate of 
his body proved that he did not die that way :- for all his - 
chief officers diſagreeing among themſelves, the oat in 
though it lay quite neglected for ſeveral days in Baby 
which ſtands in a hot climate, did not ſhew the leaſt — 
toms of putrefaction. The true poiſon which brought him 
to his end was wine, which has killed many thouſands be- 
fides Alexander. It was nevertheleſs believed afterwards, 
that this prince had been poiſoned by the treachery of An- 
tipater's ſons : That Caſſander, the eldeſt of them, brought 
the + poiſon from Greece; that lolas, his younger bro- 
ay threw the fatal draught into e s cup, of 


04 M. ** Ls J. C. 328. + 


* Quanquam violentia morbidilabehatur, in cubitum tamen 88 
dextram omnibus, qui eam contingere vellent, porrexit. Quis autem 
illam oſculari non curreret, quae jam fato oppreſſa, maximi exercitus 
complexui, humanitate quam ſpiritu vividiore, ſufficit? Val. Max. I. v. 
& 86 


tr is pretended that this poiſon was an 3 
which diſtils drop by drop, from a rock in 8 Nonacris. 


Very little of it Falls; and it is ſo vaſtly ſharp, that it corrodes what- 
ever veſſel receives it, thoſe excepted which are made of a mule's hoof. 
We are told, that it was brought for this horrid purpoſe from Greece 
to Babylon, in a veſſel of the latter ſort. 


— 
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which he was the bearer; and that he cunningly choſe the 
time of the great feaſt mentioned before, in order that the | 
prodigious quantity of wine he then drank, might conceal 
the true cauſe of his death. The ſtate of Antipater's af- 
fairs at that time gave grounds for this ſuſpicion. He was 0 
perſuaded that he had been recalled with no other view f 
than to ruin him, becauſe of his male · adminiſtration during 

his vice-royalty ; and it was not altogether improbable, Y 
that he commanded his ſons to commit a crime, which e 
would ſave bis own life, by taking away that of his ſove- 8 
reign, An undoubted circumſtance is, that he could ne- 8 
ver waſh gut this ſtain; and that, as long as he lived, the 5 
Macedonians deteſted him as a traitor who had poiſoned fo 
their King. ', Ariſtotle was alſo ſuſpecded, but with no i 
great foundation. by, 
Whether Alexander loſt his life by poiſon, or by ex: ha 
ceſſive drinking, it is furprizing to ſee the prediction of che bi 
Magi and ſooth-ſayers, with regard to bis dying in Baby- 


ton, ſo exactly fulfilled, It is certain and indiſputable, ba 
that God has reſerved to himſelf only the knowlege of ſu - di 
turity ; and if the ſoothſayers and oracles have ſometimes ſel 
foretold things which really came to paſs, they could do ſec 
ir no other way than by their impious correſpondence with of 
devils, who, by their penetration and natural ſagacity, find 

out ſeveral methods whereby they dive to a certain degree he 
into futurity, with regard to approaching events; and are 8 
enabled to make predictions, which though they appear a- 
bove the reach of human underſtanding, are yet not above wh 
that of malicious ſpirits of darkneſs. The knowlege * 75 
thoſe evil ſpirits have of all the circumſtances which pre- 2 
cede and prepare an event; the part they frequently bear Gi 
in it, by inſpiring ſuch. of the wicked as are given vp to 1 
them, with the thoughts and deſire of doing certain adi- * 
ons, and committing certain crimes ; an inſpiration to which age 


they are ſure thoſe wicked perſons will conſent : by theſe 


* Daemones perverſis (folent) malefacta header de quorum mori- 
bus certi ſunt quod ſint eis talia ſuadentibus conſenſuri. Suadent au- 
tem miris et inviſibilibus modis. S. Auguſt. de Divinat. 815 
P- $09. 
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- things, devils are enabled to foreſee and foretel certain par- 


ticulars. They indeed often miſlake in their conjectures; 


but * God alſo ſometimes permits them to ſucceed in them, 


in order to puniſh the impiety of thoſe, who, in contra» 
diction to his commands, enquire their fate of ſuch lying 
ſpirits, | 
? The moment that Alexander's death was known, the 
whole palace echoed with cries and groans. The vanquiſh- 
ed bewailed him with as many tears as the victors. The 
grief for his death occaſioning the remembrance of his many 
good qualities, all his faults were forgotten, The Perſi- 
ans declared him to have been the moſt juſt, the kindeſt 
ſovereign that ever reigned over them; the Macedonians 
the beſt, the molt valiant prince in the univerſe; and all 
exclaimed againſt the gods, for having enviouſly bereaved 


mankind of him, in the flower of his age and the height of 


bis fortune. The Macedonians imagined they ſaw Alex» 
ander with a firm and intrepid air, (till lead them on to 
battle, beſiege cities, climb walls, and reward ſuch as had 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves, They then reproached 'them- 


ſelves for having refuſed him divine honours ; and confeſ- 
ſed they had been ungrateful and impious, for bercavinghim 
of a name he ſo juſtly merited. - _ h 
After paying him this homage of veneration and tears 
they turned their whole thoughts and reflections on them- 
ſelves, and on the ſad condition to which they were re- 


duced by Alexander's death. They conſidered, that they 


were on the further {ide (with reſpect to Macedonia) of the 
Euphrates, without a leader to head them; and furrounded 
with enemies, who abhorred their new yoke. As the King 
died without nominating his ſucceſſor, a dreadful futurity 
preſented itſelf. to their imagination ; and exhibited no- 
thing but diviſions, civil wars, and a fatal neceſſity of (till 
ſhedding their blood, and of openiog their former wounds, 


not to conquer Aſia, but only to give a King to it; and 


Facile eſt et non incongruum, ut omnĩpotens et juſtus, ad eorum 
poenam quibus iſta pracdicuatur--- occulto apparatu miniſteriorum ſu- 
orum etiam ſpiritibus talibus aliquid divinationis impertiat. S. Aug. de 
Div, Quaelt. ad Simplic. I. ii. Quaeſt. 3 | 
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to raiſe to the throne perhaps ſome mean officer or wic- 
ked wretch. 


This great mourning was not confined merely to Ba- 


bylon, but ſpread over all the provinces; and the news 
of it ſoon reached Darius's mother, One of her daughters 
was with her, who being {till inconſolable for the death 
of Hephaeſlion her huſband,the ſight of the public calami- 
ty recalled all her private woes. But Syſigambis bewailed 
the ſeveral misfortunes: of her family; and this new af- 
fiction awaked the remembrance of all its former ſuffer- 
ings. One would have thought that Darius was but juſt 
dead, and that this unfortunate mother ſolemnized the fu- 
neral of two ſons at the ſame time, She wept the living 
no leſs than the dead. Who no, would ſhe ſay, will tale 
care of my daughters ? Where ſhall we find another Alex- 
ander! She would fancy ſhe ſaw them again reduced to 
a ſtate of captivity, and that they had loſt their kingdom a 
ſecond time; but with this difference, that now Alexander 
was gone they had no refuge left. At laſt, ſhe ſunk under 
her grief, This ' princeſs, who had born with patience 
the death of her father, her huſband, of fourſcore of her 
brothers who were murdered in one day by Ochus; and 
to ſay all in one word, that of Darius her ſon, and the 


rain of her family; though ſhe had, I ſay, ſubmitted pa- 


tiently to all theſe loſſes, ſhe however had not ſtrength of 
nind ſufficient to ſupport herſelf after the death of Alex- 
ander. She would not take any ſuſtenance, and ſtarved 
herſelf to death to avoid her ſurviving this laſl calamity. 

After Alexander's death, great contentions aroſe among 
the Macedonians, about appointing.him a ſucceſſor, of which 


I ſhall give an account in the ſucceeding volume. After 


ſeven days ſpent in confuſion and diſputes, it was agreed 
that Arideus, baſtard brother to Alexander, ſhould be de- 
clared king; and that in caſe Koxana, who was eight 


months gone with child, ſhould be delivered of a ſon, he 


ſhould ſhare the throne in conjunction with Arideus, and 


that Perdiccas ſhould have the care of both ; for Aride- 


us was a weak man, and wanted a guardian as much as 
a child. 
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The Egyptians and Chaldeans having embalmed the 
Kiog's corpſe after their manner, Arideus was appointed 
to convey it to the temple of Jupiter Ammon. (p) Two 
whole years were employed in preparing for this magnifi- 
cent funeral, which made Olympias bewail the fate of 
her ſon, who having had the ambition to rank himſelf a- 


mong the gods, was ſo long deprived of burial, a privilege 
allowed to the meaneſt of mortals. 


SECT, XIX. The Judgment we are to form of 
Alexander. | 


HE reader would not be ſatisfied: if, akier haviog 
given a detail of Alexander's actions, I ſhould not 
we notice of the judgment we are to form of them; e- 
ſpecially as authors have entirely differed in their opinions, 
with regard to the merits of this prince. Some have ap- 
plauded him with a kind of extaſy, as the model of a 


perfect hero, which opinion ſeems to have prevailed : 


Others, on the contrary, - have repreſented him in ſuch 


colours, as at leaſt ſally, if oot quite eclipſe, the ſplendor 


of his vict ories. 
This diverſity of Gillis denotes that of Alexander's 
qualities ; and it mult be confeſſed, that good and evil, 
virtues and vices, were never more equally blended, than 
in * the prince whoſe hiſtory we have written. But this 
is not all ; for Alexander appears very different, accord- 
ing to the times or ſeaſons in which we conſider him, as 
Livy has very juſtly obſerved. In the enquiry he makes 
concerning the fate of Alexander's arms, ſuppoſi ing he had 
turned them towards Italy, he + diſcovers in him a kind 
of double Alexander; the one wile, rae 6 daten 


- (p) lian. 1. xiv. c. 30. 

+ Luxuria, induſtria; comitate, nn malt boniſtue urtbus 
mintus, Tacic. 

| + Et loquimur de Alexandro nondum merſo ſecundis rebus, qua- 
rum nemo intolerantior fuit. Qui ſi ex habitu novae fortunae, no- 
Yique, ut ita dicam, ingenii, quod Ubi victor induerat, ſpectetur, Dario 
magis ſimilis quam pi nou Þ in Italiam veniſſet, et exereitum Ma- 


cedoniae oblitum, i a jam in Perſarum mores adduxil- 
ſet. Liv. I. ix. n. 18. | 
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brave, intrepid, but at the ſame time prudent and circum- 
ſpect: the other, immerſed in all the wantonneſs of an 
haughty proſperity ; vain, proud, arrogant, fiery ; ſoft- 
ned by delights, abandoned to intemperance and exceſſes; 
in a word, reſembling Darius rather than Alexander; and 
having made the Macedonians degenerate into all the vices 
of the Perſians, by the new turn of mind, and the new 
manners he aſſumed after his conqueſts. 
I ſhall haye an eye to this plan, in the account I am 
now to give of Alexander's character, and ſhall conſider it 
under two aſpects, and, in a manner, two aeras ; firſt, 
from his youth till the battle of Iſſus, and the ſiege of 
Tyre which followed ſoon after; and ſecondly, from that 
victory to his death. The former will exhibit to-us great 
qualities, with few defeQs (according to the idea the hea- 
thens had of theſe 3) the ſecond will repreſent to us enor- 
mous vices ; and, notwithſtanding the ſplendor of fo: many 
victories, very little true and ſolid merit, even with re- 
gard to warlike actions, a few battles excepted, in en 
he ſuſtained his reputation. 


FinsT PART, , 


We are firſt to acknowlege and admire in Alexander, 
a happy diſpoſition, cultivated and improved by an excel- 
tent education. He had a great, noble, and generous 
ſoul. (q) He delighted in beſtowing and doing ſervice, 
| qualities he had acquired in his infant years. A young 
Jad, whoſe buſineſs it was to gather up and throw the balls 
when he played at tennis, to whom he had given nothing, 
taught him a good leſſon on that ſubject. As he always 
threw the ball to the other players, the King, with an an- 
gry air, cried to him, And am I then io have no ball? 
No, Sir, replied the lad, you do not aſk me for it. This 
witty and ready anſwer gave great ſatisfaction to the prince, 
who fell a laughing, and afterwards was very liberal to 
him. After this, there was no occaſion to excite him to 
acts of generoſity ; for he would be * angry with ſuch 


(4) Plut. in Alex. p. 687. 
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as. refuſed them at his hands. Finding Phocion continue 
ioflexible on this head, he told him by letter, ht he 


would us longer be his friend, in-caſe be refuſed lo ac- 


cop of his favours. 

Alexander, as if he had been ſeolible of the mighty 
things to which he was born, endeavoured to ſhine on all 
occaſions, and appear more conſpicuous. than any other 
perſon, No one was. ever fired. with ſo ſtrong a love for 
glory; and it was well known, that ambition, which is 
conſidered by chriſtians as a great vice, was looked upon | 
by the. heathens as a great virtue. It was that which 
made Alexander ſupport with courage all the toils and fa - 
tigues neceſſary for thoſe who would diſtinguiſh themſelves 
in the exerciſes both of body and mind. He was accuſ- 
tomed very early to à ſober, hard, plain way of life, un- 
corrupted with luxury or delicacy of any kind; a way of 
life highly advantageous to young ſoldiers. N 

I do not know whether any prince in the world had 2 
nobler education than Alexander. He was very conver- 
ſant in eloquence, poetry, polite learning, the whole circle. 
of arts, and the molt abſtracted and moſt ſublime ſciences. 
How happy was he in meeting with ſo great a preceptor ! 
None but an Ariſtotle was fit for an Alexander. I am 
overjoyed to find the diſciple pay ſo illuſtrious a teſtimony 
in reſpe& to his maſter, by declaring be was more indeb- 
ted to him, in one ſenſe, than to his father. A man, 
who thinks-and ſpeaks in this manner, muſt be fully ſen- 
ſible of tue great advantages of a: good education. 

The effec 3'of this were ſoon, ſeen, la it poſſible for us 
to admirę to much the great ſolidity and judgment which 
this young prince diſcovered in his converſation with the 
Perſian ambaſſadors ? His early wiſdom, whilſt in his 
youth, he a&ted as regent during his father's abſence, and 
pacified the feuds which had broke out in Macedonia? 
His courage and brayery at the battle of Chacronca, iu 
which be ſo gloriouſly diſtinguiſhed himſelf? - 

lt is a pain to me, 1 ſee him wanting in reſpect to his 


* at 0 ont and 1 "ey inſultipg ex- 
OL, 


| 
| 
| 
l 


front which Philip put upon Olympias his mother, in di- 


any thing more warthy of admiration in this conqueror, 


außo will obey him better than you. Alexander, (ſays 
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preſſions on that oceaſion. It is trut indeed; that the af. 


vorcing her, tranſported him in a manner out of _ himſelf; 
but ſtill no pretence, no injuſtice or violence, can either 
juſtify or excuſe fuch uſage to a father and a king. 

(r) He afterwards diſcovered more moderation, when, 
on occaſion of the inſblent and feditious . diſcourſes held by 
his ſoldiers in an infurrection, he fad, That nothing was 
more royal, than for a man to bear with calnineſs himſelf 
ill ſpoken of, at the time he is doing good. It has been 
obſerved, that the, great prince of (s) Conde did not think 


than the noble hayghtineſs” with, which he ſpoke to the 
rebellious ſoldiers, who had refuſed to folfow him : Co, 
ſays he, ungrateſul, baſ# wretcher, and proclaim, in your 
eountry that you have abandoned your king among nations 


that prince) abandoned by his own troops among” Bar- 
barians, who were not yer compleatly conquered, believes 
himfelf ſo worthy'ef commandisg, over ethers, thar he did 
not think men could refuſe to obey him. Whether he 
were in Europe or in Afia, among | Greeks or Perſians, 
it was the ſame to him, He füncied, that. wherever he 
found men, he found ſubjects. Alexander's patience and | 
moderation, which I. took notice of at firſt, are; no leſs 
wonderful. + (#281; 4 1519705 : r ow | 

The firſt years of his reign are ere, the moſt glori- 
ous of his life.” That at twenty"years' o age, he was able 
io appeaſe the inteſtine feugs which raged in the Kingdom ; 
that he. either cruſed or ſubjected foreign enemies, and 
thoſe of the moſt formidable kind; that he farmed 
Greece, moſt of rhe nations whereof had united apainſt 
him; and that in leſs than three years, he ſhould have en- 
abled Himſelf to execute ſerurely thoſe plans his father 
had {6 wiſely projected; alf this fuppoſes a prefence of 
mind, a ſtrength of T6ul, à conrage, and intrepidity, and, 
what is more than all, a eonfui mate prudence; qualities 
which form the character of the true hero: 
(r) Plut. in Alex. p. 688, (6) St, Exremond. 


ring the whole courſe 
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This character he ſup oe OI, wonderful manner, du- 

his expedition againſt Darius, till 
the time mentioned by us. (t) Plutarch very juſtly admires 
the bare plan of it, as the molt heroic act that ever was. 
He formed-it the very inſtant he aſcended the throne, loox - 
ing upon this, deſign, in ſome meaſure, as a part he inhe- 
rited from his father. When ſcarce twenty years old, ſur- 


tounded with dangers both within and without his kingdom, 


ſiading bis treaſury drained and incumbred with debts, to 


the amount of two hundred F talents, which his father had 


contracted; having an army which was greatly inferior in 
number to that of the Perſians : in this condition, Alex- 
ander already turns his eyes towards Babylon and Suſa, 


and propoſes no leſs a conguelt thay that of ſo vaſt an 
empire. 


Was this the effect of the pride and raſhnefs of youth, 

aſks Plutarch ? Certainly not, replies that author. No 
man ever, formed a warlike enterprize with ſo great 
preparations, and ſuch mighty ſuccours, by which I under- 
{and (continues Plutarch) magvanimity, prudence, tem · 
perance and courage; preparations. and aids, with which 
felder ſupplied him, and which he thoroughly ſtudied; 
o that we may affirm, that he was as much indebted for 
lis conqueſts to the ſeſſons of Ariſtotle his maſter, 26 to 
the inſtruQions of Philip his father. 

We may add, that according to all the maxims of war, 
Alexander's enterprize muſt naturally be ſucceſsfal. Such 
an army 28 his, though not a very great one, conſiſting of 
Macedonians and Greeks, that is, of 'the beſt troops at 
that time in the world; and trained up to war during a 
long courſe of years, e to toils and dangers, form - 
ed by a happy experience to all the exerciſes of ſieges and 
batiles, animated by the remembrance of their paſt vic- 
tories, by the hopes of an immenſe booty; and more ſo, 
by their hereditary, and irreconcileable hatred to the Per- 
dan; h I lay, amen almoſt 


K Flur, de bun. Alex, Orat,.. 1. p. dd: * 
About thirty thouſand Pounds. | 
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nite number of men, but of few ſoldiers, 

The ſwiftneſs of the execution was anſwerable to the 
wiſdom of the project. Aſter having gained the affection 
of all his generals and officers by an unparalleled liberali- 
ty; and all his ſoldiers by an air of goodneſs, affability 
and even familiarity, which, ſo far from debaſing the ma- 
jeſty of a prince, adds to the teſpect which is paid him 
ſach a zeal and tenderneſs as is proof againſt all things: 
after this, I ſay, the next thing to be done, was, to aſto- 
n'ſh his enemies by bold enterprizes, to terrify them by _ 
examples of ſeverity ; and laſtly, to win them by acts of 
humanity and clemency. He ſucceeded wonderfully in 
theſe. The paſſage of the Granicus, followed by a fa- 
mous victory; the two celebrated ſieges of Miletus and 
Halicarnaſſus, ſhewed Aſia a young conqueror, to whom 
no part of military knowledge was unknown, The razing 
of the laſt city to the very foundations ſpread an univerſal 
terror ; but the allowing all thoſe the enjoyment of their 
| liberties and antient Jaws, who ſubmitted chearfully, made 
the world beliere, that the conqueror had no other view 
than to make nations happy, and to procure them an ca 
and laſting peace. 

His impatience to bathe himſelf, when al with 
ſweat, in the river Cydnus, might be looked upon as a gay, 
juvenile action, unworthy of his dignity ; but we muſt not 
jadge of it from the manners of the preſent age. The 
antients, all whoſe exerciſes were relative to thoſe of war, 
accuſtomed themſelves early to bathing and ſwimming. It 
is well known that, in Rome, the ſons of the nobility, af- 
ter having heated themſelves in the Campus Martius, with 
running, wreſtling, and hurling the Javelin, uſed to plunge - 
into the Tyber, which runs by that city. By theſe exer- 
eiſes they enabled themſelves to paſs rivers and lakes in 
an enemy's country; for thoſe are never croſſed, but after 
painful marches, and after having been long expoſed to 
the ſun-beamg, which, with the weight of the ſoldiers 
arms, muſt neceſſarily make them ſwear, Hence we may 
apologize for Alexander's bathing himſelf in a river which 
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bad hike to have been ſo fatal to him, eſpecially as he 
might not know that the waters of it were ſo exceſſively 

The two battles of Iſſus and Arbela, with the ſiege of 
Tyre, one of the molt famous of antiquity, entirely prov- 
ed, that Alexander poſſeſſed all the qualities which-forna 
the great ſoldier; as ſkill in making choite of a field of 
battle; ſuch a preſence of mind in the heat of action, as 
is neceſſary for the giving out proper orders ; a coutage 
and bravery, which the molt evident dangers only animat- 
ed; an impetuous activity, [tempered and guided by ſuch 
a prudent reſervedneſs, as will not ſuffer the hero to be 
carried away by an indiſcreet ardout ; laſtly, ſuch a reſo+ 
lution aud cotiltancy as is neither diſconcerted by unforeſeen 
obſtacles, hor diſcouraged by difficulties, though ſeeming + 

ly anſurmountable, vnd which know no other bovotts or 

iſſue but vidtor 7. 
HFliſtorians have ebſerved a a+ wade dee 
Alexander and his father in their manner of making war. 
Stratagem, and even knavery, were the prevailing arts of 
Philip, who always aRed-ſeeretly, and in the dark; bat 
his ſon purſued his ſehemes with more candour, and with» 
out diſgaiſe. The one endeavoured to deceive his ene · 
mies by aunning, the other to ſubdue them by force of 
arma. The former diſcovered more art, the latter had a 
greater ſoul. (u) Philip did not look upon any methods, 
which conduce to conqueſt, as ignominious ; but Alexan- 
der oould tiever prevail with himſelf to employ treachery. 
He, indeed, endeavoured to draw over the ableſt of all 
Darius's generals; but then he employed honourable 
means. When he marched near Memnon's lands, he com- 
manded his ſoldiers, upon the ſevereſt penalties, not to 
make the leaſt havock in them. His defign by this con- 
duct, vas either to gain him over to bis fide, or e make 


(u) Pauſan, 1,-yvii. p. 415. 


I Vincendi ratio utrique diverſa. Hic aperte, ille artibus bella trac- 
tabat. Deceptis ille gaudere hoſtibus, hic palam fuſis. Prudentior ille 


conſilio, hie anim 1 -Nulla d Philippum turpis 
ratio Mncendi. Julia a I. ix. cap. 8 * ö 
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the Perſians ſuſpect his fidelity. (x) Memnon alſo delight - 
ed in behaving with generoſity towards Alexander; and 
hearing a ſoldier ſpeak ill of that prince: 7 did not take 
thee into my pay, ſays that general, ſtriking him with his 


javelin, to ſpeak ur ibu f that pes, but to fght 


againſl bim. 

The circumſtance 1100 raifes Alexander e moſt 
conquerors, and, as it were, above himſelf, is the uſe he 
made of victory after the battle of Iſſus. This is the moſt 
beautiful incident in his life; is the point of light in which 
it is his intereſt to be conſidered, and it is impoſſible for 
him not to appear truly great in that view.” By the victory 
of Iſſus, he had poſſeſſed himſelf, not only of Darius 's per- 
ſon, but alſo of his empire. Not only Syſigambis; that 
king's mother, was his captive ; but alſo” his wife and 
daughters, princeſſes whoſe beauty was not to be parallel 
cd in all Aba. (y) Alexander was in the bloom of life, a 
conqueror, free, and not engaged in the bands of marriage, 
as an author obſerves of the firſt Scipio Africanus, on a 
like occaſion, Nevertheleſs, his camp was, to thoſe prin- 
ceſſes, a ſacred aſylum, or rather a temple, in which their 
chaſtity was ſecured, as under the guard of virtue itſelf, 
and ſo highly revered, that Darius, in his expiring mo- 
ments, hearing the kind treatment they bad met with, 
could not forbear lifting up his dying hands towards heaven, 
and wiſh ſucceſs to ſo wiſe and generous a conqueror, who 
governed his paſſions ſo abſolutely. - 

la the enumeration of Alexander's good qualities, I muſt 
not omit one rarely found among the great, and which ne- 
vertheleſs does honour to human nature, and makes life 
happy: this is, his being informed with a' ſoul capable of 

a tender friendſhip ; his openneſo, truth, perſeverance and 
humility in ſo exaked a fortune, which generally conſiders 
itſelf only, makes its grandeur conſiſt in humbling all 
things around it; and is better pleaſed with ſervile wretches, 

than with free, lineer triends, | 


(x) Plat. Ware | 
() Ex juyenis, Fe al vice. val Max. 1 iv. c. 3. 
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Alexander endeared himſelf to his officers and ſaldien; ; 


treated them with the greateſt familiarity ; admitted them 
to his table, his exerciſes and converſations, was deeply 


troubled for them when involved in any calamity, grieved 


for them when ſick, rejoiced at their recovery, and ſhared 


in whatever befel them. We have examples of this in 4 


Hephaeſtion, in Ptolemy, in Craterus, and many others. 
A prince of real merit, does no ways debaſe his digni- 
ty, by ſuch a familiarity and condeſcenſion; but, on 


the contrary; is more beloved and reſpected upon that 


very account, Every man of a tall ſtature, does not ſcru- 
ple to put himſelf upon a level with the reſt of mankind, 
well knowing that he ſhall over-top them all. It is the in- 
tereſt of truly diminutive perſons only, not to) vie in ſtature 
we the tall, nor to appear in a croud. | 
Alexander was dear to others, becauſe en were ſenſible 


he was beforchand with them in affection. This circum- 


ſtance made the ſoldiers ſtrongly defirous to pleaſe him, and 
fired them with intrepidity ; hence they were always rea- 
dy to execute all his orders, though attended with the 
greateſt! difficulties and dangers: this made them ſubmue 
patiently to the ſevereſt hardſhips, and threw them into the 
deepeſt affliction whenever oy N WING to give him any 
room for diſcontent. 

In this picture that has been given of Alexander, what 
was wanting to compleat his glory? Military virtue has 
been exhibited in its utmoſt ſplendor: goodneſs, clemen- 


cy, moderation, and wiſdom have crowned it, and added 


ſuch a luſtre, as greatly enhances its value. Let us ſup- 
pole, that Alexander, to ſecure his plory and his victo- 
ries; ſtops ſhort in his career; that he himſelf checks his 
ambition, and raiſes Darius to the throne, with the ſame 
hand that had diſpoſſeſſed him of it; makes Aſia minor, 


inhabited chiefly by Greeks, free and independent of Per- 


ha; that he declares himſelf protector of all the cities and 
ſtates of Greece, in no other view than to ſecure their li- 
berties, and the enjoyment of their reſpeQive laws and 


cuſtoms ;. that he afterwards returns to Macedon, and 
there, contented with the lawful bounds of his empire, 
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makes all his glory and delight conſiſt in rendering bis peo- 
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ple happy, in procuring it an abundance of all things, in 
ſecing the laws put in execution, and making juſtice flou- 
riſn; in cauſing virtue to be had in honour, and in endear- 
ing himſelf to his ſubjects: in ſine, that now become, by 
* thie terror of his arms, and much more fo by the fame of 
bis virtues, the admiration of the-whele world; he ſees 
bimfelf, in ſome meaſure, . the arbiter of all rations, and 
excreiſes, over the minds of men fach, an empire, as is 
inſinitely more laſting and hooourable than that which is 
founded on fear only: Suppoſing all this to have happened, 
Alexander would have been as great, mn as good 
a prince as ever bleſſed mankind. 

To the forming ſo great a character, derecioeſnef foul, 
af a moſt refined taſte for true glory are required; ſuch as 


is ſeldom met with in hiſtory. Men generally do not + 


conſider, that the glory which attends the moſt: ſhining 
conqueſts, is greatly inferior to the reputation of a prince, 
who has deſpiſed and trampled upon ambition, and known 
how to give bounds; to univerſal power. But Alexander 
was far from poſſeſſing theſe happy qualities; His ubinter 
rupted felicity, © that never expetienced adverſe fortune, 
intoxieated and changed him to ſuch a degree, that he no 
longer appeared the fame man; and I do not remember 
that ever the poĩſon of moſperity had a more ſuuden or more 


forcible effect than upon him. 


Sxcond Pan ry, | 


From the ſiege of Tyre, which was ſoon aſhes the bate 


tle of Iſſus, in which Alexander diſplayed all the courage 


and abilities of a great warrior; we ſte the virtues and 
noble qualities of this prince degenerme on a ſadden, and 
make way for the greateſt vices and moſt brutal paſſions. 
If we ſometimes, through the exceſſes to which he aban- 


+ Scis ubi vera principis, ub} ſempiterna ſit gloria Arcus, et 
ſtatuas, aras etiam templaque demolitur et obſcurat oblivio: contra, 


1 cotitemptus ambitionis, et infiritae potentiae domitor at fraenator a- 


nimus ipſa vetuſtate foreſcit. Plin. in Fan. Trau. 
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of ALEXANDER 383 
dons himſelf, perceive ſome bright rays of humanity, gentle- 
nels, and moderation, theſe are the effeQs of a happy diſ- 
polition, which, not being quite Wet by vice, is 
however governed by it. 

Was ever enterprize more wild ad extravagant, than 
that of croſſing the ſandy deſarts of Libya; of expoſing 
his army to the danger of periſhing with thirſt and fatigue ; 
of interrupting the courſe of his victories, and giving his e- 


nemy time to raiſe a new army, merely for the ſake of 


marching fo far i in order to get himſelf named the ſon of 
Jupiter Ammon; and purchaſe at ſo dear a rate a title, 
which could only render him contemptible? 

(2) How mean was it in Alexander to omit always in bis 
letters, after Darius's defeat, the Greek word which ſig- 
nifies health , except in thoſe he wrote to Phocion and 
Antipater ! As if this title, becauſe employed by other 
men, could haye degraded a king, who is obliged by his 
office to procure, at leaſt to wiſh all his ſubjects, the en» 
joyment of the felicity implied by that word. 

Of all the vices, none is fo grovelling, none ſo SR I 
not only of a prince, but of a man of honour, as drunkenneſs, 
Its bare name is intolerable, and ſtrikes us with horror ; 
How infamous a pleaſure is it to ſpend whole days and 
nights in carouſing, to continue theſe exceſſes for weeks 
together; to pride one's ſelf in exceeding other men in in- 
temperance, and to endanger one's life in no other view 
than to gain ſuch a victory! Not to mention the infamous 
enormities thatattend theſe debauches, how greatly ſhock- 
ing is it to hear the frantic diſcourſes of a ſon, who beiog 
intoxicated with the fumes of wine, induſtriouſly ſtrives to 
defame his father, to ſully his glory, and, loſt to all ſhame, 
prefer himſelf to him? Drunkenneſs is only the occaſion, 
not the cauſe of theſe exceſſes. It betrays the ſentiments 
of the heart, but does not place them there. Alexander, 
puffed up by his vitories, greedy and inſatiable of praiſe, 
intoxicated with the mighty idea he entertained of his own. 
merit, jealous of, and deſpiſing all mankind, has the power 


(z) Plut. in Phoc. P · 749. 
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ia his ſober moments, to congeal his fentiments; but no 
ſooner is he intoxicated than he ſhe ws himſelf to be what 


be really is. What ſhall we ſay of his barbarouſly mur- 
dering an old friend; who, tho indiſcreet and raſh, Was 


yet his friend? Of the death of the maſt. honeſt man in all 
his court, whoſe only crime was his refaſing to pay 
him divine homage ? Ol the execution of two of his prin- 
cipal officers, who were condemned, tho' nothing could be 
proved againſt them, and on the lighteſt ſuſpicions ?. 

| pals over a great many other vices, which Alexander, 
according to mo!t hiſtorians, gave into, and are not to be 


juſtified, To ſpeak of him, therefore, only as a warrior 


Fo nd a conqueror ; qualities in which he is generally con- 
dered, and which have gained him che eſteem of all ages 
and nations; all we now have to do. is to examine, whe · 
ther this eſleem be ſo well grounded as is generally ſuppoſed. 

have already obſerved, that, to the battle of LiTas, and 


the ſiege of Tyre incluirely,, it cannot be.denied hut A- 


lexander was a great warrior and an illuſtrious general. But 
yet I doubt very much, whether, during the ſe firſt years 
of bis exploits, he ought to be conſide red in a more co · 
ſpicuous light than his father; ; Whoſe actions, though not 
fo dazzling, are however as mach applauded by good jud- 
ges, and thofe of the military profeſſion. Philip, at his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, found all things unſettled. He hiniſelf 
was obliged to lay the foundations of his own fortune, and 


was not ſupported bythe leaſt foreign aſſiſtance. He raiſed 


himſelf to that power and grandeur to which he afterward. 
attained, He as obliged. to train up, not only his ſoldiers 


but his officers; to inſtruct them in all the military cxer · 


ciſes; to inure them to the fatigues of war z and, to his 
care and abilities Macedonia owed the riſe of the celebrated 
phalanx, that is, of the beſt troops the world had then 
ever ſeen, and to which Alexander owed, all his conqueſts. 

How. many obſtacles ſtood in Philip's way, beſore he could 
poſſeſs himſelf of the, power, which Athens, Sparta and 


Thebes had ſucceſlively exerciſed over Greece? The Greeks, 


who were the braveſt and moſt ſagacious people in the uni- 
verſe, would not acknowlege him for their ail, dey he ac» 
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quired that the by wading through ſeas of bload, and by 
gainipg numberleſs conqueſts over them, Thug we ſee, 
that the way was prepared. for Alexander's executing, his 
great deſign ; the plan whereof, and the molt excellent 
inſtructions relative to it, had been laid down to him by 
his father. Now; will i it not appear a much eaſicr taſſc, to 
ſubdue Aſia with Grecian armics, than to fubje&t the Greeks 
who hat ſo often triumphed” over Aſia ? 

But, without carrying further the parallel of Alctiaiet 
with Philip, which all, who do not conſider heroes accor- 
ding. to the number of countries they have conquered, but 
by the intrinſic value of their actions, muſt give in favour 
of the latter: what. judgment are we to form of Alexander, 
after his triumph over. Darius? and is,it poſhble to propoſe 


_ king during the latter part of his life,” as a model worthy 


the imirgtion of thoſe who aſpice to tlie character of great 
ſoldiers and Tuſtrigus conquerors 7 , _ 

In this enquiry, I ſhall begin with that which is'unani- 
mouſly. agreed by all the writers on this ſubject, to be the 
foundation, of the ſolid glory of a hero; I mean, the jufs 
rice of the war in which he engages, without which he is 
not a conqueror and a. hero, but an uſurper and a robber, 
Alexander, i id making Aſia the ſeat of war, and turning his 


arms againſt Darius, had a plauſible pretence for it; becauſe 


the Perſians had been in all ages, and were at that time, 
profeſſed enemies to the Greeks, over whom he had been 
appointed generaliſſimo, and whoſe injuries he therefore 
might think himſelf juſtly entitled to revenge. But then, 
what right had Alexander over the great number of nations, 
who did not know even the name of Greece, and had never 
done him tlie leaſt injury-? The Scythian ambaſſador ſpoke 
very judiciouſly, when he addreſſed him in theſe words: 
What huve we 10 do with ther ? We never once ſet our 
feet in thy country. Are not thoſe who live in woods, al- 
— to be ignorant of thee, and the place from whence 
tou 'comeſt Nen boaſteft that the only deſign of thy 
arching,” it to extirpate robbers: thou thyſelf art the 
greateſt robber in the world. This is Alexander's exact 
character, in which there is nothing to be rejected. 


K 
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ſwer, ſays (a) St. Auſtin, who has preſerved this ſmall 


ſion; what idea ought we to form of Alexander's laſt con- 


_ Tata"reſpondit. Nam cum idem rex hominem interrogaſſet, quid ei 
videretur ut mare haberet infeſtum; ille, libera contumacia: Quid 
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A A pirate ſpake to him in the ſame effect, and in ſtronger 
terms. Alexander aſked * him what right he had to in- 
feſt the ſeas : The /ame that thos haſ?, replied the pirate 
with a generous liberty, 4 inſeſt the univerſe : but becauſe 
1 do do this ina ſmall ſhip, 1 am called a robber; and be- 
cauſe thou atteſt the ſame part with a great fleet, thou 
art entitled congueror. This was a witty and juſt an- 


fragment of Cicero. Ss "» «+ 
If therefore it ought to be laid down as a maxim, and 
no reaſonable man can doubt of its being ſo, that every 
war undertaken merely from the view of ambition, is unjuſt; 
and that the prince, who begins it, is guilty of all the 
ſad conſequences, and. all the blood ſhed on that occa- 


queſts? Was ever ambition more extravagant, or rather 
more furious, than that of this prince ? Come * from a 
little ſpot of ground; and forgetting the narrow limits of 
his paternal domains, after he has far extended his con- 
queſts ; has ſubdued, not only the Perſians, but alſo the 
Faarians and Indians; has added kingdom to kingdom; 
after all this, 1 ſay, be {till finds himſelf pent up; and de- 
termined to foree, if poſſible, the barriers of nature, he 
endeavours to diſcover a new world, and does not ſeruple 
to ſacrifice millions of men to his ambition or curioſity, It 
(a) Avg. de. Civi, De. I. iv. c. 4. | 

* Eleganter & veraciter Alexandro illi Magno comprehenſus pi. 


tibi, inquit, at orbem terrarum. Sed quia id ego exiguo navigio facio, 
latro vocor : quia tu magna claſſe, imperator. Refert Nonius Marc. 
ex Cicer, 3. de rep. "2358 A434 148 


I + Agebat infelicem Alexandrum furor aliena devaſtandi, & ad ig $ 
nota mittebat.----- Jam in unum regnum mula - regna-conjecit : (ot Here 
congeſfit) jam Graeci Perſaeque eundem timent: jam etiam a Dario Quie 


liberae nationes jugum accipiunt. Hic tamen, ultra Oceanum Solcm- 
que, indignatur ab Herculis Liberique veſtigiis viftoriam fleRtere : ipſ 
naturae vim parat &, ut ita dicam, mundi clauſtra perrumpit. Tantz 
eſt coecitas mentium, & tanta initiorum ſuorum oblivio. Ille modo 
ignobilis anguli non fine controverſia Dominos, detecto fine terra. 
rum, per ſuum xediturus orbem, triſſis eſt, Senec. Epiſt. 94. & 119. 
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is related at Alexander, upon Ahaxirchas the philsſo- 
pher's telling him that there were an infinite namber of” 


worlds, wept to think that it would be inip5sible for bim 
to conquer them all, {mce he had not yet conquered one. 


Is it wrong in + Seneca, to compare theſe pretended he- 
roes, who have gatned renown no otherwi e than by the 
ruim of nations, tꝭ a conflagration aud a "flood, which lay 


waſte and deſtroy all things; or to wild 'beafts who lite. 


merely by blood and flaughter ? Toft if | 
Alexander 9 paſſionately fond of gloty, of which he 
neither knew the nature or juſt bounds, prided himſelf 
upon treading in the ſteps of Hercules, and even in carry- 
iog his victorious arms farther than him. What reſem- 
blance was there, ſays that fame Seneca, between that 
wiſe conqueror, and this framtie youth, who tuiltook his 
ſucceſsful raſhneſs for merit and virtue? 83 in his 
expeditions, made no conqueſts for himfelf. He over- 
ran the univerſe as the ſubduer of monſters, the enemy of 
the wicked, the-avenger of the good, and the reſtorer ot 
peace by land and fea; Alexander, on the contrary, au 
unjalt robber from his youth, a cruel ravager of provinces, 
an infamous mürderer of bis friendz, makes his happi-. 
neſs anch glory conffſt in rendering himſelf formidable to 
all mortals, forgetting that not only che ſterceſt animals, but 
eren the vñleſt, make themſelves feared by their poiſons, 
But, leaving this firſt conſide ration, which repreſents 
Alexandro pettus inſatiabile laudis, qui Anaxarcho-ignumerabi- 
les mundos eſſe referenti; Heu me, Inquit miferum, quod ne tins 
quidem adhuc potitus ſum! Anguſta homini > plofiac fuir, 
quae Deorum omnium domicilio ſuſſecit. Val. Max. hb. viii; cap. 14. 
+ Exitio gentium clari, non minores fuere peſtes mortalium. quam 
inundatio—quam conflagratio. Senec, Nat. Quaeft. lib. iii. in Pracfar. 
$ Homo gloriae deditus, cujus nec naturam nec modum noverat, 
Herculis veſtigia ſequens, ac ne ibi quidem reſiſtens ubi illa datecerant. 
Quid illi (Hereuli) ſimile habebat veſanus adoleſcens, cui pro vir- 
tute erat faelix. temeritas ? Hercules nihil ſibi vicit ; orbem tercaram 
tranſivit, non concupiſtends, ſed viniteaido. Quid vncat'malotum 
hoſtis, bonorum vindex, terrarum mariſque pacator? At;R#pvericia 
latro, gentiumqus vaſtatr, tam hoſtium petnicics quam amicorum, 
qui ſummum bonum duceret terrori eſſe cunctis mortalibus ; oblitus, 
non ferociſſima tantum ſed. ignav iſſima quogue animaſia timer] ob 
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conquerors to us, as ſo many ſcourges ſent by the wrath 
of heaven into the world, to puniſh the fins of it; let us 
proceed to examine the laſt conqueſts, abſtractædly in them - 


ſeelvyes, of Alexander, in order to ſee what judgment we 


. 


are to form of them. | | 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the actions of this prince dif- 
fuſe a ſplendor. that dazzles and aſtoniſhes the imaginati- 
On, which is ever fond of the great and marvellous. His 
enthuſiaſtic courage raiſes and tranſports all who read his 
hiſtory, as it tranſported himſelf, But ought we to give 
the name of bravery and valour to a boldneſs that is 
equally blind, raſh, and impetuous; a boldneſs void of 
all rule, that will never liſten to the voice of reaſon, and 
has no other guide than a ſenſeleſs ardor for falſe glory, 


and a wild deſire of diſtinguiſhing itſelf, be the methods 
ever ſo unlawful ? This character ſuits only a military rob- 


ber, who has no attendants : whoſe life is only expoſed ; 


and who, for that reaſon, may be employed in ſome de- 
ſperate action; but it is far otherwiſe with regard to a 


king, for he owes his life to all his army and his whole 

kingdom. If we except ſome very rare occaſions, on which 
a prince is obliged to venture his perſon, and ſhare the 
danger with his troops in order to preſerve. them ; he 
ought to call to mind, that there is a great difference be- 
tween a general and a private ſoldier, True valour is 
not deſirous of diſplaying itſelf; is no ways anxious about 
its own reputation, but is ſolely intent in preſerving the 
army. It ſteers equally between a fearful wiſdom, that 
ſorelees and dreads all difficulties ;- and a brutal ardor, 


which induſtriouſiy purſues and confronts dangers of eve- | 


ry kind. In a word, to form an accompliſhed general, 
prudence maſt ſoften. and direct the too fiery. temper of 
valour; as this-latter muſt animate and warm the coldneſs 
and ſlowneſs of pru dene. 

Do any of theſe chatacteriſlics ſuit Alexander! When 
we peruſe hiſtory, and follow him to ſieges and batilcs, 
we are perpetually alarmed for his ſafety, and chat of bis 
army; and conelude erery moment that they are upon the 
poiat of being deſtroyed. Here we ſee a rapid flood, which 
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of ALEXANDER 389 
is going to draw in, and ſwallow up, this conqueror: there 
we behold a craggy rock; up which he climbs, and per- 
ceives round him ſoldiers, either transfixed by the ene- 
my's darts, or thrown headlong by huge ſtones into pre- 
cipices. We tremble, when we perceive in a battle the 
ax juſt ready to cleave his head; and much more, when 
we behold him alone, in a fortreſs, whither his raſhneſs had 
drawn him, expoſed to all the javelins of the enemy. Alex- 
ander was ever perſuaded, that miracles would be wrought 
in his favour, than which nothing could be more unrea- 
ſonable, as Plutarch obſerves ; for miracles do not always 
happen; and the gods at laſt are weary of guiding and 
preſerving raſh mortals, who abuſe the aſfiltance they af- 
ford them, * a ahh 

(b) Plutarch, in a * treatiſe where he makes the elo- 
gium of Alexander, and exhibits him as an accompliſhed 
hero, gives a long detail of the ſeveral wounds he receiv- 
ed in every part of his body; and pretends-that the only 
deſign of fortune, in thus piercing him with wounds, was 
to make his courage more conſpicuous. A renowned war- 
rior, whoſe elogium Plutarch has drawn in another part of 
his writings, did not judge in this manner. (e) Some per- 
ſons applauding him for a wound he, had received in bat- 
tle, the general himſelf declared, that it was a fault which 
could be excuſed only in a young man, and juſtly deſerv- 
ed cenſure, It has been obſerved in Hannibal's praiſe, and 
I myſelf have taken notice of it elſewhere, that be was 
never wounded f in all his battles. I cannot ſay, whether 
Caeſar ever was. * . 

The laſt obſervation, which relates in general to all 
Alexander's expeditions in Aſia, muſt neceſſarily leſſen 
very much the merit of his victories, and the ſplendor of 
his reputation ; and this is the genius and character of the 
nations againſt whom he fought. Livy, in a digreſſion 
(db) Plut. de fortun. Alex. orat. 2. p. 347. | 
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where be enquires what would been the fate of Alexander's 
arms, in caſe he had turned them towards Italy; and where 
he ſhews that Rome would certainly have checked his con- 
queſts, inſiſts Rrongly on the reflection in queſtion. He op- 
poſes to this prince, in the article of courage, a great num - 
ber of illuſtrious Romans, who would have reſiſted him on 
all occaſions ; and, in the article of prudence, that auguſt 
ſenate, which Cyncas, to.give a more noble idea of it to 
Pyrthus his ſovereign, ſaid, was compoſed of ſo many 
kings, © Had he“ marched, ſays Livy, againſt the Ro- 
mans, he would ſoon have found, that he was no longer 
combating againſt a Darius, who, encumbered with gold 
and purple, the vain equipage af his grandeur, and drag - 
ging after him a multitude of women and eunuchs, came 
as a prey rather than as an enemy : and whom AMexander 
conquered without ſhedding much-blood,and without want- 
ing ary. other merit, than that of daring to deſpiſe what 
was really contemptible. He would have found Italy ve- 
ry diſferent from Iadia, through which he marched in a 
riↄtous manger, his army quite ſtupiſied with wine parti - 
cularly when he ſhould have ſeen the ſoreſts of Apulia, the 
mountains of Lucania, and the ſtill recent footſteps of 
the defeat of Alexander his yacle, king of Epirus, who 
there loſt his life. The hiltanan adds, chat he ſpeaks of 
Alexander, yet not deprived and corrupted by profperity, 
whoſe ſubtle poiſon worked as ſtrongly upon him, as up- 
on any man that ever iyxed; and he concludes chat being 
chus transformed,” he would have appeared very different 
in Italy from what he had ſeemed hitherto, - - 
| Theſe refleQions.of Livy ſbew, chat Alexander partly 
owed his victories to the weakneſs of this .gnemits; and 
chat had be met with nations, as courageous and as well 


Non jam cum Ditio tem eſſe Uixilſet, quem mulierum ac ſpado- 
num agmen trahentem, inter purpuram atque aurum, oneratum for- 
tunae ſuae apparatibus, praedam verius quam hoſtem, nihil aliud quam 
bene auſus vana contemnere, ineruentus devicit. Longe alius Italiac, 
quam Indiae,. per quam temulento agminc com meſſabundus inceſſit, 
viſus illi habitus efſct, ſakus Apuliae ce montes Lucanos cermenti, ct 
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inured to all the hardſhips of war as the Romans, and com- 
manded by as able, experienced generals as thoſe of Rome; 
that then his victories would not have been either ſo rapid 
or ſo uninterrupted. Nevertheleſs, with ſome, from henee 
we are to judge of the merits of a conqueror. 
and Scipio are conſidered as two of the greateſt generals 
that ever lived, and for this reaſon :' both of them not 
only underſtood perfectly the military ſcience, but their 
experience, their abilities, their reſolution and courage, 
were put to the trial, and ſet in the ſtrongeſt light, Now 
ſhould we give to either of them an unequal antagoniſt, 
one whoſe reputation is not anſwerable to theirs, we ſhall 
no longer have the ſame idea of them; and their victo- 
ries, though ſuppoſed alike, appear no longer with the ſame 
luſtre, nor deſerve the ſame applauſe. n n 

Mlankind are but too apt to be dazzled by ſhining actions, 
and a pompous exterior, and blindly abandon themſeltes 


to prejudices/of every kind. It cannot be denied bur that 


Alexander poſſeſſed very great qualities; but if we throw 
into the other ſcale his errors and vices, the preſumptuous 


had for other men, not excepting his own father; his ar - 
dent thirſt of praiſe and flattery; his ridiculous notion of 
fancying himſelf the ſon of Jupiter; of aſcribing divinity 
to himſelf ; of requiring a free, victorious: people to pay 
him a ſervile homage, and proſtrate themſelves ignomini- 
ouſly before him; his abandoning himſelf fo ſhamefully to 

wine; his violent anger, which riſes to brutal ferocity; 


the unjuſt and barbarous execution of his braveſt and moſt 


faithful officers,” and the murder of his moſt worthy friends 
in the midſt of feaſts and carouſals: Can any one, ſays 
Livy, believe, that all theſe imperfections do not greatly 


idea he entertained of his merit, the high contempt he 
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* Referre in tanto Regs piget ſupetbum mutationem veſts, et de- | | 


ſideratas humi jacentium adulationes ctiam vidtis Macedonibus gra- 
ves, nedum yidtoribus ; et foeda ſupplicia, et inter vinum et 2. 
——— et vanitatem ementicadas ſtirpis. Quid ſi vini amor 
. — per dec aC- praefervida ira: (nec quicquam 
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na Karrer 
ſully che reputation of a conqueror? But Alexander's 
fraatic arabition, which knows neither law nor limits; the 
.raſh intrepidity with which be braves dangers, without 
the leaſt reaſon or pecefity ; the weakneſs and ignorance 
. of the nations (totally unſkilled in war) againſt whom he 
fought: do not theſe enerrate che reaſons for which be is 
thought to have merited the ſirname of Great, and the 
title of Hero? This however I leave to the prudence and 

5 equity of my reader. 1 nber nere 
As to myſelf, 1 am ſurprized to find that all orators 
Who applaud a prince, never fail to compare him to Alex- 
ander. They ſanc that When he is once equalled 30 this 
-king, it is impoſſible for panegyric to fear higher: they 
cannot ĩmagiue to themſelves any thing more auguſt; and 
think they have omitted the ſtroke which. finiſhes the 
glory of a hero, ſhouldthey not exalt him by. this com- 
pariſon. In my opinion, this denotes a falſe taſte, a wrong 
turn of thinking 5 and, if I might be allowed av ſay t, a 
want of judgment, which muſt naturally ſhock a raaſon- 
able mind, For, as Alexander was invellad awicth ſopreme 
power, he ought to have fulfilled the ſeteral duties of the 
ſovereigntey. We do not find that he poſſeſſed the firſt, 
the maſt eſſemtial and moſt excellent virtues of à great 
prince, which are to be che father, the guardiaa and ſhep- 
' cherd2of. his people; 50 govern them by good laws; to 
make their ttade, both hy ſea and land, floutiſh ; to en- 
courage and protect arts and ſeiences; to eſtabliſni peace 
and plenty, add not ſuſſer his ſubjecis to be in any man- 
ner aggrieved r injured s to maintain an agreeable har- 
mony between all ordets of the ſtate, and make them con- 
* Apite, in due proportioh,- io the public welfare; em- 
ploy himſelf in doing guſtice to all- his ſubjecta, to hear 


= 


their diſputes, and recongile them; to conſider himſelf as 

che farhes of bis people; vonſehucatly us obiges to pro 

vide for-all heir eceſſitietz, and £0 .Procure-them.the ſe- 

veral enjoyments:of life, Now Alexander,  who:almolt 4 

| moment after he aſcended che throne; left Macedonia, and 
=. never returped back inte it, did not eudeuxour at aby of | 
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theſe things; which however are N 6s; molt ſub- 
ſtantial duties of a great prince. 
He ſeems polleſſed of ſuch qualities ole a3 are of the 
ſecond rank, I mean thoſe of war, and theſe are all ex- 
traragant; are carried to the raſheſt and molt odious ex- 


ceſs, and to extremes of folly and fury; whilſt his king- 


dom is leſt a prey to the rapine and exactions of Antipater; 
and all the conquered provinces abandoned to the inſatiable 
avarice of the governors, who carried their oppreſſion ſo 
far, that Alexander was forced to put them to death, Nor 

do his ſoldiers appear io a more advantageous light: for 
theſe, after having plundered the wealth of the eaſt, and 


after me prince had given. them che higheſt marks of his 


beneficence, grew ſo licentious, ſo debauched and abandon- 


_ ed to vices of every kind, that he was forced to pay their 


debts, -amovuiiting to fifteen hundred. thouſand pounds. 
What ſtrange men were theſe! how depraved their ſchool ! 


| how perniciaus the fruit of their victories ! ls it doing ho- 


nour to a Prince 3 is it W e ace 
him wich ſack. a model? 

The Romans indeed ſeem * beld Alexander" me- 
mory in great veneration; but I very much queſtion, whe» 
ther, in the virtuous of the commonwe alth, he would 
have been (conſidered as ſo great a man. Caeſar (d) ſee- 
ing bis ſtatue in a temple in Spain, during his government 


ol it, after his praetorſhip, could not forbear groaning and 


ſighing, when be compared the few glorious actions at- 
chieved by him, to the mighty exploits of this conqueror, 


It was {aid, that Pompey, in one of his triumphs, appear» 


ed dteſſed in that King's ſurtout. Auguſtus pardaned the 
Alexandrians, for the fake of their founder. Caligula, in 
a ceremony in which he aſſumed the character of a mighty 
conqueror, wore Alexander's, coat of mail. But no one 
carried his veneration for this Honarch ſo far as Caracalla. 
He aſed the ſame kind of arms and goblets as that prince: 
he had a Macedonian phalanx in his army: he perſecuted 
the Peripatetics, and would have burnt all the books of 


4) Dion l. XVI. p. 53. App- de Bell. Mithrid. p. 253+ Dion. 
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Ariſtotle their founder, becauſe he was ſuſpected to hare 


| coalpired with thoſe who poiſoned Alexander. 

I believe that I may juſtly aſſert, that if an impartial 
perſon of godd ſenſe reads Plutarch's lives of illuſtrious men 
with attention, they will leave ſuch a tacit and ſtrong im- 


preſſion in his mind, as will make him conſider Alexander 


one of the leaſt valuable among them. But how ſtrong 
would the contraſt be found, had wg the lives of Epami- 
nondas, of Hannibal and Scipio, the loſs of which can never 
betoo much regreted ! How little would Alexander appear, 
ſet off with all his titles, and ſurrounded with all his con- 
queſts, even if. conſidered in a military light, when com- 
pared to thoſe heroes who were N great,” — N 
heir exalted reputation , 


Ss er. XX. Refletions on the bude Fans, and as Ma- 


cedonians, by Monſieur Beſſuet, Biſhop of Meaux. 
HE reader will not be diſpleaſed, with my inſerting 
here, part of the admirable * reflections of the Bi- 
Foe of Meaux, on the character and government of the 
Perſians, Greeks and een whoſe e n 
heard. 4 
Tbe Greek nations, ſeveral of wham bad at firſt lived 
under a monarchial form of government, having ſtu- 
died the arts of civil polity, imagined, they were able to 
govern themſelves, and moſt of their cities formed them- 
ſelves into commonwealths. But the wiſe legiſlators who 
aroſe'in every country, as a Thales, a Pythagoras, a Pit- 
tacus, a Lycurgus, a Solon, and many others mentioned 


in hiſtory, prevented liberty from degenerating into licen 


tiouſneſs. Laws drawn up with great bmplicity, and few 
in number, awed the people, held them in their duty, and 
made them all conſpire to the general good of the country. 

The idea of liberty which ſuch a conduct inſpired, was 
wedderful;; For the liberty which the Greeks fignred to 


JS themſelves, was ſubje& to the law, that is, to reaſon it- 
ſelf, acnowleged as ſach by the whole nation. They 


would not let men riſe to power among them. e. 
i * Diſcourſe on „ eee Part 3. 1 N 4- 
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who were feared during their office, became Mende. - 
vate men, and had no authority but what their experience 
gave them. The law was conſidered as their ſovereign : it 
was ſhe appointed Magiltrates, preſcribed the limits of their 


"a 


power, and puniſhed their male - adminiſtration. The ad- 


vantage of this government was, the citizens bore ſo much 
the greater love to their country, as all ſhared in the go- 
vernment of it; and as every individual was capable of at- 


_ taining its higheſt dignities, 


The advantage which accrued to Greece: from vhiloſe> 


phy with regard to the preſervation of its form of govern» 


ment is incredible, The greater freedom theſe nations 
enjoyed, the greater neceſſity there was to ſettle the laws 
relating to manners and ſociety, agreeable to teaſon and 
good ſenſe, From Pythagoras, Thales, Anaxagoras, So- 
crates, Archytas, Plato, Xenophon, Ariſtotle, and a mul- 
titude more, the Greeks received their noble precepts, - 


+ But why ſhould we mention philoſophers only? The 


writings of even the poets, which were in every body's 
a diverted them very much, but inſtructed them ſtill 

. The moſt renowned of conquerors conſidered Ho- 
1 as a maſter, who taught him to govern wiſely. This 
great poet inltruQted people, no leſs happily, | in obedience, 


and the duties of a good citizen. 


When the Greeks, thus educated, ſaw the delicacy of 
the Aſiatics; their dreſs and beauty, - emulating that of 
women, they held them in the utmoſt contempt. But their 
form of government, that had no other rule than their 
prince's will, which took place of all laws, not excepting |. 
the moſt ſacred, inſpired them with horror; and the bar- 
baſins were the moſt hateful of objects to Greece. | 
| (ec) The Greeks had imbibed this hatred in the mot carly | 
times, and it was become almoſt natural to them. A cir- 
cunſtance which made theſe nations delight ſo much in 
Homer's poems, was, his celebrating the advantages add 
riftories of Greece over Aſia, On the ſide of Aſia was 
Venus, that is to ſay, the pleaſures, the idle loves, and 
effeminacy; on: W_ Greece, was Juaa, or in othet words, 
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_ pravity with conjugal affection, -Mercury with eloquenee, 


and Jupiter with wiſe policy. With the Aſiaties was Mars, 
an impetuous and bratal deity, that is to ſay, war catried 


on with fury: with the Greeks Pallas, or in other words, the 


ſcience of war and valout, conducted by reaſon. The Gre- 
cians, from this time, had ever imagined, that underſtan- 
ding and true valour were natural as well as peculiar to 
them. They could not bear the thoughts of Alia's deſign 
to conquer them; and in bowing to this yoke, they would 
have rhought they had ſubjected virtue to pleaſure, the 


mind to the body, and true courage to force without rea- 


ſon, which conſiſted merely in numbers. 

The Greeks were ſtrongly inſpired with theſe n, 
when Darius ſon of Hyſtaſpes, and Xerxes inraded them 
with armies ſo prodigiouſly numerous as exceeds all belief. 
The Perſians found often to their colt, the great advantage 
which diſcipline has over. multitude and confuſion ; and 
how greatly ſuperior, courage e conducted wy art) is 
to a blind impetuoſity. 

Perſia, after having been ſo oftea .conquered by the 
Greeks, had nothing to do but do ſow diviſions among 
them; and the height to which conqueſt had raiſed the 
latter, facilitated this effect. (f) As fear held them in the 
bands of union, victory and ſecurity diſſolved them. Having 
always been uſed to fight and conquer, they no ſooner be- 
lie ved that the power of the Perſians could not diſtreſs 
them, but they turned their arms againſt each other. 

Among the ſeveral re publics of which Greece was com- 
poſed, Athens and Lacedaemon were undoubtedly the chief. 


*- Theſe two great commonwealths, whoſe manners and 
conduct were directly oppoſite, perplexed and incommoded 
one another, in the common deſign they had of ſubjecting 


all Greece; ſo that they were eternally at variance, and 
this more from contrariety of intereſts, than an oppoluion 


of tempers and diſpoſitions. 
I be Grecian cities would not ſubject themſelies to 


either! for beſides that every one of them deſired to live 
free and independent, * were not nes with the go- 
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vernment of either of thoſe two common 


1 have ſhewn, in the courſe of this hiſtory, that the Pelo- 
K 7 ponneſian, and other wars, were either owing to, or ſup- 
d ported by the reciprocal jealouſy of Lacedaemonia and A» 
he | thens; But at the ſame that, this jealouſy diſturbed, it 
e- ſupported, Greece, in ſome meaſure; and kept it from 
n- being dependent on eith. c of thoſe republics, 
to 5 The Perſians ſoon perceived this (tate and condition of 
on | Greece; after which, the whole ſecret of their politics 
Id was, to keep up theſe jealouſies, and foment theſe diviſi- 
he ons. Lacedaemonia, being the moſt. ambitious, was the 
ra- . firſt that made them engage in the Grecian quarrels, The 

5 Perſians took part in them with the view of ſubjecting the 
ts, whole nation; and induſtrious to make the Grecks weaken 
em one another, they only waited for the favourable inſtant to 
ef. cruſh them all together. (g) And now, the cities of 
age Greece conſidered, in their wars, only the King of Ferſia 
and whom, they called the great King, or the King, by way of "bal 
1 eminence, as if they already thought themſelves his ſub 

jects. However, when Greece was upon the brink of ſlaye- | 
the ry, and ready to fall into the hands of Barbarians, it was 
ong Impoſſible for the genius, the antient ſpirit of the country, 
the dot to rouze and take the alarm, Ageſilaus, King of La- 
the cedaemonia, made the Perſians tremble in Aſia minor, 
ving and ſhewed that .they might be hambled. Their weakneſs 
'be- was ſtill more evident, by the glorious retreat of the ten 
reſs thouſand Grecks, who had followed the younger Cyrus. 47 
ve It was then that all Greece ſaw, more plainly than ever, ©: 
om- that it poſſeſſed an invincible body of ſoldiery, which was 
hief. able to ſubdue all nations; and that nothiog but its feuds 
and and diviſions could ſubj ect it to an enemy, who was too 
oded weak to reſiſt it when united. HY 
cting Philip of Macedon, a prince whoſe abilities were equal 
and to his valour, took ſo great advantage of the diviſions which 
ſition reigned between the various cities and common wealths, 
| that though his kingdom was but ſmall, yer as it was united. 

es to and his power abſolute, he at laſt, partly by artifice, and 1 
Ee partly by ſtrength, role to greater power than any of the 
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N A pened to loſe the only general w 


ſtandards a 

of Greece when Philip loft his fe, and Alexander bis 

ſon fucteeded to bis kingdom and to the defigns he bad 
* Prolected. N | 
The Macedonians, at kis atortich] Riu only well 
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recian ſlates,” and obfiged thetn all to march under bis 
e he common enemy. This was the ſtate 


diſciplined and inured to toils, but i umphant: and become, 


by 0 many ſucceſſes, almoſt as much fuperior to the other 


Greeks in valour and diſcipline, as the'reft of the Greeks 
were ſuperior to the Perſtans,” my to ſuch nations as re- 
ſembled tbem. n 
Darius, who reigned over Perſia, in nee pee 
was a juſt, brave and generous prince; was beloved by his 
fubjects, and wanted neither good Tenfe, nor vigour, for 
the execution of his deſigns,” But, if we compare them; 
if we oppoſe the genius of Darius, rothe penetrating fublime 
one of Alexander; the valour of the former, to the 
mighty, invincible courage (which obſtacles animated) of 
the latter; with that boundleſs deſire of Alexander, of 
augmenting his glory, and bis entire belief that all things 


ought to bow the neck to hiqh, as being formed by provi- 
dence ſuperior to the reſt of mortals; a belief with which 


he inſpired, not only his generals, bot the "meaneſt of his 
ſoldiers, who thereby roſe above difficulties, and even above 
themſelres: the reader will eaſily judge bier of the mo- 
narchs was to be victorious. 

If to theſe conſiderations we add * advantages 
which the Greeks and Macedonians' had over their ene- 
mies, it muſt be confeſſed, that it was impoſſible for the 
Perſian empire to ſubſiſt any longer, when invaded by fo 
great a hero, and by ſuch invincible armies, And thus 
we diſcover at one and the ſame time, the cirtumſtance 
which ruined the 2 of the 1 and raifed that 


of Alexander. 


To ſmooth his way to of 4 [hk Perfians hap- 
0 was able to make 


- headſagairiſt the Shen and this was Memnon of Rhodes. 
80 ſong N Rong” Bas ahve. $his MWuſtrious 


— he might: glory in baviog vanquiſhed ann 


died, after which reopens — all e . | 5 > 


But the monarch, whoſe impetuous career neither deſarts, 


that his Friends 
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worthy of himſelf. > But in the very fpfancy aan 8 
ſion Which began already to divide Greece, Menne 


= before him. 
This — ne into Babylon, _ 1 
ſotendot and maguiſicence which had never best ſeen be. 
fore ; and, after having revenged Greece; after ſabduing, We 
with incredible ſwiftnels, all the nations ſabje&to Pera; 
to ſecure his new empire on every ſide, or rather to Iatiate 
his ambition, and render his name more famous than, that 
of Bacchus, he marched: into India, and there extended his 
conqueſts further than that celebrated conquerot had done! 


rivers, nor mountains could ſtop, was obliged to yield to 
the murmurs of his RO, who called aloud for eaſe and __ 
repoſe. 3 : | 
Alexander returned to Babylon, dated and reſpetted, "wy 
not as a conqueror, but as 2 god: Nevertheleſs, the for-. 
midable empire lte had acquired, ſubſiſt ed no. longer than - 
his life, which was bat ſhort.” At thirty-three years of + © 
age, in the midſt of the grandeſt deſigns that ever man 
formed, and fluſhed with the ſureſt hopes of ſucceſs, he Y 
died before he had leiſure to fettle his affairs on a ſolid + 3 
foundation; leaving behind bim a weak brother, and chil» 
dren very young, all incapable of ſupporting the weight of 
ſuch a power. 7 
But the circumſtance, which proved moſt fatal to his fa- 
mily and empire, was his having taught the generals who - 
ſurvived him, to breathe nothing but ambition and war. 
He foreſaw thep rodigious lengths they would go after his 1 
death. To curb their ambitious views, and for fear of miſ- 
taking in his con hetures, he did not dare to name his ſue- : 
ceſſor, or the gu of his children. He only foretold, - 
d ſolemnize his obſequies with bloody 
battles; and he Epired in the flower of his age, full. 
of the fad i images of the confuſion which would follow 


his death. 2 e 
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1e ka, the kingdem Yo inkerized, Wl 
* had governed! dung l many ages, 
Va invade on all fdes, as a ſucctſſion that — 
vacast; and after being long expoſed @ prey, is at laſt 
polleſſed by another family. Thus this great eonqueror, 
he moſt renowned the world ever ſaw, was the laſt King 
of his family. Had he lived peaceably in Macedon, the 
vaſt bounds of his empire would not have proved a tempu · 
tion to his genetals: and he wauld have left to bis chil» 
dren the kingdom he ipherited from his anceſtors. Bus, 
riſing to too exalted an height of power, ha proved tie 
ddeſtruction of his poſterity; and ſuch was the glorious rut 
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